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Cuapter XVI. AGAIN—aT LAST! 


5 ie IS is not a story of the struggles of a poor artist and adventurer, 
though so much of my life was indeed just such a story. But lives 
like mine have been told so often before, that I could add little new 
by dwelling on the professional and adventurous part of my existence, 
even if I had the art to tell such things as other men have told them. 
Therefore I frankly intimated to my readers long ago that I do not 
mean to enter into the details of my struggles, my disappointments, my 
privations, my temporary success. Of all these I shall only say, like 
the fair dame pressed to explain the duties of the cicisbeo, “I beseech 
you to suppose them.” -In brief, the professional story of my life is 
this: I struggled long and wearily. At last I succeeded, for a time. 
Then I lost the best of my voice, and I faded back into quiet obscurity, 
not without comfort. For what Carlyle calls four-and-twenty re- 
splendent months, I was a brilliant success in the popular sense. I 
know myself, and I know that I never was or could be a great singer. 
I never was in the high sense an artist. I never had a genius for 
music, or for anything; but I had my run of success—I had my day. 
It was a short one, and it is over; and I don’t regret it. ‘I cease to 
live,” says the poet’s Egmont ; “ but I have lived !” 

In my days of swift success I came to know a great many authors, 
sculptors, painters, critics, artists of every class, who had all more or 
less succeeded in life ; and I found that the actor or the singer has 
some splendid chances which are denied to any other adventurer after 
popular favour. Worst off of all his brethren I rate the literary 
adventurer, although Thackeray, with the complacency of recognised 
and triumphant genius, pointed out the immense advantage the author 
enjoys in requiring neither patronage nor capital, but only a few sheets 
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of paper and a steel pen. Where is his arena, his tribune? He has 
written his grand tragedy. Very good. Who is going to play it ?— 
nay, what manager is going to read it? He has finished every 
chapter of his novel ; and then begins the dreariest part of his business. 
I remember literary friends of mine used to say, when sometimes the 
author of Vanity Fair showed his grand white head among us, that 
he had had toil enough to persuade the public to read what he had 
written, that he had hawked about his great book long enough before 
any publisher could be induced to run the risk of printing it. The 
difficulty was to get any publisher to read it. Change Vanity Fair 
into a picture or a statue, and it would at least have found a place in 
an exhibition, where a crowd, coming for the sole purpose of looking 
at pictures and statues, would have seen it, and some eye would surely 
have found out its worth. To read through thousands on thousands 
of scrawled Ms. pages in the hope of sometime coming on a literary 
treasure is a wearisome diving process which only stubborn souls 
long endure; but to hunt through an art-exhibition is a pleasant and 
easy work. I rate the chances of the painter or the sculptor, then, 
rather above those of the literary man. But while it is true that not 
everyone can get a chance of exhibiting his picture in any gallery, 
it is also true that even in the gallery it may pass unnoticed of the 
crowd, who only run to look at the pictures of men with names, or 
pictures they have been forewarned to look at. Suppose, however, 
that everyone going into the gallery were compelled to look at every 
picture in turn—were compelled at least to stand before it, and look at 
that or nothing for a certain number of minutes, would not the obscure 
artist’s chances be immensely increased in value? But this is pre- 
cisely the condition of the actor or the singer. Once, at the very least, 
in his three or five acts he is in absolute possession of the audience. 
No one may speak or sing but he. It is his chance. If he can speak 
or sing in any way worth listening to, there is his opportunity of doing 
it. I have known scores of men in other professions who only wanted 
just one such chance to crown their ambition, or, at all events, to 
crush it, and who never got the chance, but went along through life 
disappointed and embittered, girding at the successful, snarling at 
popular favour, wailing against destiny, and always convinced that if 
the world could but have seen or heard them, it would have fallen in 
homage at their feet. The public, indeed, will not go fishing for 
talent, like pearl-divers. It is enough to ask that they shall recognise 
it when set before them. ‘‘ Genius,” says Miirger, “is the sun ; all 
the world sees it. Talent is the diamond in the mine; it is prized 
when discovered.” This was my chance. I got an opportunity of 
holding up my poor little artistic diamond. The opening came; I 
had the stage all to myself for a few moments, and I really had been 
gifted by Nature with a voice which then, at least, could hardly have 
failed to make an impression. It made its impression, and I succeeded. 
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This was in Italy. I came home to England, after an absence 
comparatively very short, a success. My way began to be clear before 
me. I began to have friends, admirers, rivals, detractors, satellites, 
partisans, and enemies. I grew familiar with my own name in print; 
I became accustomed to the receipt of anonymous letters—some full 
of praise, not a few full of love, a great many breathing contempt and 
detestation. I began to judge of journals and critics only according 
to their way of dealing with myself. 

I must say that hardly any kind of life seems to be more corrupting 
to independent and generous manhood than that which depends upon 
the public admiration. It is hardly a whit better than that which 
hangs on princes’ favour. The miserable jealousies, the paltry rival- 
ries and spites, the mean, imperious triumph over somebody else’s 
failure or humiliation, the pitiful exultation over one’s own passing 
success, the womanish anxiety to know what is said of one, the child- 
like succession of exaltation and depression, the absorbing vanity, the 
sickening love of praise, and the nauseous capacity for swallowing it— 
all these seem to be as strictly the disease and danger of artistic life 
as yellow fever is of the West Indies, or dysentery of the East. I 
have indeed known strong natures both in men and women which 
could defy the contagion, and retain their healthy and self-reliant 
simplicity to the last. I have seen, even in stage-life, virgins who 
could tread those hideous hot ploughshares of vanity and jealousy, and 
come out unscathed. I have known men who to the last kept the 
whiteness of their souls, and never felt a pang of mean joy over 
another’s failure, or of unmanly pride or unmanly grief at success or 
failure of their own. But such natures are indeed the rarest of phe- 
nomena, and only make the general character of the race show more 
repulsively. You can’t help it; I mean, we common natures cannot 
help it. Some of us go in resolving that we will not be like the 
others, that we will not lay down our manhood, and our courage, and 
our generosity, and succumb to the poisonous atmosphere of praise, 
and rivalry, and jealousy. But we soon grow like the rest; we rage 
at a disparaging word; we swell with pride over the most outrageous 
praise ; our bosoms burst with gall when some new rival is spoken of 
too favourably or applauded too loudly; we rejoice with a base and 
coward joy, which our lying lips dare not confess, when someone whom 
openly we call a friend makes a failure and falls down. Our nature 
becomes positively sexless; and man detests woman if she outshines 
him, just as rival beauties of a fribble season may hate each other. I 
protest I did not, until I came in for some little artistic success, ever 
believe it possible I could hate—or, indeed, that any man could hate—an 
attractive and pretty woman who had never either slighted or betrayed 
him. I soon learned that the wretched creature who*lives on the 
favour of the public can get to envy and detest any being that stands 
between him and the sun of his existence. 
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From my soul I detested the whole thing. I distinctly saw my 
moral nature becoming contaminated by it, and I despised myself even 
for the momentary pang of pride and envy which I honestly did my 
best to crush and conquer. I sometimes thought to myself, ‘The 
time must soon come, if one of us does not die meanwhile, when I 
shall meet Christina. Shall I find her even as one of these? Shall I 
find that her heart swells with pitiful pride and rankles with paltry 
spleen ; that she hates her rivals; that she can swallow any amount of 
praise, and gladden in it; that she can cry when some critic dispar- 
ages her or praises someone else ?” 

I could not believe it; yet I could not but fear; I could not but 
sometimes wish that I had been less fortunate in my personal ambi- 
tion, and that I were still far removed in obscurity out of her possible 

ath. 

: I heard of her often. She was soon to return to England, where 
her sudden departure and long absence, after so sudden a success, lent 
new attraction to her. People said she was married. I had heard the 
statement almost with composure. She had become like a dream to 
me. When I saw her last I was little more than a boy; I stood now 
on the latest verge of my youth: a whole working lifetime lay between. 
I believed that I had so far disciplined my nature and subordinated 
early and disappointed passion, that I could meet her now again with 
unmoved politeness, and even on our first meeting look calmly in her 
face, touch her hand without tremor, and congratulate her becomingly 
upon her great success. 

Yes, they said she was married; and it was certain that she now 
described herself as Madame Reichstein, not Mademoiselle Reichstein. 
Indeed, some maintained that she was not only a wife, but actually a 
widow. But they said all manner of things about her. Her husband 
was an entrepreneur; he was an Australian adventurer; he was a rich 
Yankee speculator; he was a scion of a noble Austrian family, who 
never would look at him after his mésalliance ; whoever he was, he had 
deserted her: no, it was she who had run away from him while they 
were living at Nice, and actually in their honeymoon; he used to beat 
her; she once tried to stab him: at all events, he was dead now. Nay, 
there was not a word of truth in all that ; the real fact was, that she 
never was married at all; the young nobleman killed himself for love 
of her, and left her all his property; and so forth, and so forth. These 
and countless other stories—equally incoherent, extravagant, and con- 
tradictory—passed from mouth to mouth among the people I met who 
talked about Christina Reichstein. 

I found Ned Lambert, when I returned to England, quite estab- 
lished as the household friend of the Lyndons. He used to come and 
dine with them almost every Sunday, having made a definite arrange- 
ment to that effect with Mrs. Lyndon, who was ready enough and re- 
joiced to eke out her housekeeping by such a mode of contribution, 
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and who had indeed quite a genius for cookery. Lambert liked the 
change immensely. He said he was fond of a good dinner on Sunday, 
and that when he dined alone at his own lodgings, he never ven- 
tured to ask his landlady for anything beyond the cold corpse of a 
fowl cooked on the Saturday. But it was not his relish for a savoury 
little dinner which brought him all the way to our dreary district ; 
and I saw a marked change, both in him and in Lilla, when I once 
more joined the little circle. Lilla was more thoughtful, more melan- 
choly, less pleasure-loving than before ; he, on the other hand, was 
generally brighter and more animated, unless when he was study- 
ing manners and deportment, which indeed he almost always was. 
Many a time I saw him furtively glance under his eyes at Lilla, as if 
to learn from her expression whether he had accomplished a triumph or 
committed a solecism of etiquette. I could not resist the temptation 
to make an inquiry once in Lilla’s presence about his Sunday-evening 
relief from coat-sleeves ; whereat he looked so distressed and confused 
that Lilla insisted on having the whole story, and had it accordingly, 
and laughed very much; and Lambert at last gave way, and like- 
wise laughed; and we all laughed a good deal longer than the story 
deserved. I was glad to have made Lilla laugh at anyone’s expense, 
for, poor girl, she laughed less now than of old days, and her face 
looked pale and anxious. I soon found out the reason. 

Between Lambert and myself we had boxes, stalls, and so forth for 
some theatre almost at will. One night we went—Lilla, her mother, 
Lambert, and myself: Lambert would not stir without Mrs. Lyndon— 
to see a new performer as Claude Melnotte. He, the new Claude Mel- 
notte, was the idol of one of the colonies, and was a statuesque, hand- 
some, deep-voiced, energetic, wooden-headed sort of actor. I thought 
the whole thing dreadfully tiresome, and Lambert thought so too; but 
Lilla was quite melted by it, and streamed with tears. A year before I 
know that she would have laughed at the business, or yawned over it. 
I saw Lambert’s eyes resting on her with profound admiration and 
sympathy; and he looked up and caught my eye, and gave me a glance, 
partly whimsical, partly sentimental, partly bashful and apologetic, 
which would have made quite a picture in itself. She had her depths 
of sensibility, then, this poor girl, whose bloom the hard coarse grit 
of London life had so nearly rubbed away. Never did she shed tears 
at a theatre when I was her companion, or care for any performance 
which was supposed to demand tear-shedding as its tribute. 

I spoke of the change to Lambert himself that night. 

“It’s true,” he replied slowly and sententiously; “I have often 
thought that the best test you could have of a woman’s intelligence 
and of her sympathies would be to watch her demeanour at a theatre. 
Hear her comments, and observe how she looks; and the fellow who 
does not know her then is an idiot, who never could know anything of 
her. You can’t imagine, Temple, how I hate some women I see at a 
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play: they look so cold and stolid and severely proper and self-con- 
tained, that I should like to have them expelled from the presence of 
art altogether. I wonder how you will feel at the sight of such people 
when you come on our stage, before our unimpassioned creatures here. 
It is not like Italy, Temple—at least, I fancy so; and indeed I have 
heard it from—O, from many who have felt it.” 

** From Madame Reichstein, for example ?” 

I was determined not to shrink from that name, or allow him to 
suppose that I faltered at it. 

“Yes, from her in especial. She was dreadfully chilled here in 
London, although they gave her quite unusual honours.” 

“‘ She would be. Her enthusiasm and her really lyric nature would 
naturally chafe against our British composure.” 

He glanced at me inquiringly, as if he meant to ask whether this 
calmness was real or put on. If I had been asked then, I could have 
answered in all sincerity that I believed it real. I know now that it 
was but an effort of self-discipline. 

“We had a sort of scene at a theatre one night,” he said, rapidly 
changing the subject ; “I mean Lilla—Miss Lyndon—and I.” 

‘Indeed! What happened ?” 

“Some fellow—mad, I think—seized her by the arm, just as I was 
handing her into a cab—-her mother was already in—and jabbered 
some insane nonsense at her. I pushed him away, and the wretched 
creature flew at me like a wild-cat, and there was quite a disturb- 
ance.” 

“Who was he? What was he like?” 

*“O, quite an owfré, mad-looking creature, small and old, with a 
black wig. I could have crushed him; but, of course, I wasn’t going 
to hit a poor little old bloke—old man, I mean; and so I only dragged 
him away, and asked a policeman to take charge of him. But he was 
near raising a perfect mob about us, shrieking out that I was carrying 
off his long-lost daughter, and I don’t know what other rubbish; and 
he cut my lip, so that I was a pretty sight, I can tell you.” 

** What became of Lilla?” 

“She comported herself most bravely; neither screamed nor fainted. 
I got rid of my lunatic as soon as I could.” 

‘Did Mrs. Lyndon see him ?” 

“No, she didn’t. It so happened that she never got a glimpse of 
him; and I was very glad. She is a nervous woman, and would have 
been greatly frightened by the sight of so extraordinary a creature. Of 
course I made nothing of it, and I never heard any more about it.” 

* You never found out anything about him ?” 

“‘ Never; and I never tried to.” 

I said no more on the subject; I needed no further explanation. 

Some days after this, a few of us— Lambert, myself, and one or 
two rising actors and Jitiérateurs — gave a little féle to some of our 
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friends at Richmond. It was very early in the season. We dined, of 
course, at the Star and Garter. Lilla Lyndon was of the company. 
We were all very pleasant. I was as happy as a bright sun, delicious 
air, and joyous company could make any man; and I, at least, never 
could be insensible to the mere joy of living, of barely living, under 
such sun and in such air. I was a sort of rising star too, in a very 
small way, and might have flirted and been flattered a good deal; and 
did on this occasion accept my opportunities. I walked through the 
gardens, after dinner, with a pretty, vivacious girl leaning on my arm ; 
a girl who had just made a brilliant success in light comedy, and 
promised indeed to be another Abington or Nisbett, until she married, 
poor thing, and died in her first confinement. Her people lived not 
far from Norwood; and a short time since, walking out from the Crystal 
Palace all ringing with music, I strayed into a churchyard, and came 
upon a tombstone bearing the name of my poor young friend. This 
Richmond day, however, of which I speak, was darkened by no shadow 
from the future, and we were all very bright and happy. 

“Look there!” said my companion suddenly, and with a joyous 
laugh. ‘‘ See how people make love off the stage.” 

She directed my attention to two figures in a shady little alley of 
shrubs and trees, not far from us. They were Lambert and Lilla Lyn- 
don. She was leaning on his arm ; her eyes were downcast, her cheeks 
were crimson, her step was slow. He bent his tall figure over her; 
he was pleading earnestly, passionately—that anyone could see—into 
her ear. It had come, then, just as I thought it would. He loved her; 
and now he was telling her so; and I could not doubt what her answer 
would be. 

Queer pangs shot through me. I was rejoiced at the prospect of 
the happiness of both my friends. I thought with delight that Lilla 
would no longer be poor; that she would have a true home to shelter 
her, a manly heart to lean on; that he would have a life made warm 
by love; and I longed to congratulate them both, and tell them how 
sincerely I gladdened in their love and their happiness. And yet the 
sight brought with it too a keen sense of isolation and loneliness. I 
had felt for Lilla just that warm and tender friendship which is to love 
“as the moonlight to the sunlight.” She had been a friend to me 
when friends were most precious and most rare. She had cared for 
me when I was sick, confided in me always; begged for me, unasked 
and almost unthanked, of one who probably despised her and me only 
all the more for it. And now I was about to lose her; the only woman 
from whom I could expect a greeting that was more than formal, a 
glance that was at once friendly and sincere. I don’t say that this 
made me sad. I know I was sincerely glad that things were to be so; 
but it made me thoughtful. I was moody enough to wish to be alone 
for a little; and ungallant enough to get gradually rid of my fair and 
joyous companion. I felt a twinge of remorse at the recollection when 
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I came the other day upon the stone which bore the record of her 
name, her birth, her marriage, her death, and the inconsolable grief of 
her afflicted husband—who is now alive and merry with his third wife. 

I was glad to be alone. I stretched myself on the grass. The 
evening was glowingly, gloriously hot. I heard the voices of singers 
not far away, and the notes of a piano. I saw nothing but the un- 
flecked sky of blue above my head, and the slender spiral vapour of my 
cigar. Was I happy? WasI miserable? Happy or miserable, those 
moments were ecstatic. Are not the sensations produced by extreme 
heat and extreme cold so much alike that the African brought for the 
first time into contact with snow fancies it has burnt him? I think 
there are pangs of delight and of pain—where the soul is the medium, 
not the nerves—which are not easily to be distinguished from each 
other. 

I started at an approaching step. Lilla was close beside me; she 
looked pale, and much distressed. I jumped to my feet. 

“ T have been looking for you everywhere,” she said; “I want you 
to take me home.” 

“Home so soon? Are you going home already 

“Yes. I should like to, very much; if you don’t mind leaving so 
early. Or I will wait longer, as long as you like, if you will promise to 
leave a little before the rest, and to come with me.” 

‘Certainly, Lilla, when you please. But where is Lambert?” 

“Mr. Lambert? I don’t know; at least, I saw him not long since.” 

‘Will Lambert not wish to see you home ?” 

“Ifyou can’t or won’t come with me, Emanuel,” she said petulantly, 
“if you must wait on somebody else, of course I must not worry you 
about me.” 

“Why, Lilla, my dear girl, you know very well I will go with you 
when you please. But I only thought—” 

‘** Dear Emanuel, please don’t think anything; at least, at present. 
Only do oblige me this once ; I am so tired, and I want to get away.” 

“ We will go this instant.” 

“Thank you; that is kind. And I should like to get quietly out, 
quite unnoticed, if you please.” 

“This way, then.’ 

I gave her my arm, and I felt her arm tremble on mine; and could 
feel that her bosom beat heavily as she leaned on me. Violet circles 
were round her eyes; and every time she spoke it seemed as if she 
must break into tears. 

There were several hansoms at the door, in which some of our 
company had come. I meant to take one of them, and convey Lilla 
home in it. Young ladies don’t usually go in hansoms, I believe, with 
young men; that is, where Respectability reigns. We had no such 
etiquette in our free and gladsome world. One of Lilla’s special 
delights was, or used to be, a hansom. 
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But the gardens were full of company. There were many parties 
there as well as ours. Lilla and I, threading our way outward, were 
always coming on some brilliant group. It was significant of my poor 
young friend’s state of mind, that she did not even cast a scrutinising 
glance at the dresses of the ladies. We hardly spoke at all. 

I brought her into a narrow side-path between flowers and plants. 
We were nearly out now. ‘Towards us there came a group of four 
or five ladies and gentlemen, straggling along as the width of the 
path allowed them. One voice struck on my ear, and I knew its 
sharp and strident tone. I knew it to be the voice of Lilla’s uncle. 
Eminently disagreeable I thought such a meeting would be in a place 
so narrow that recogrition could not be avoided. It was now too late 
to go back, so we drew up to let the group stream by. 

Lilla saw her uncle. She coloured, and was a little confused. 
He did not seem particularly delighted at the meeting. 

“Why, Lilla, you here?” He gave her his hand rather coldly. 

I had been standing silent and stiffly, looking at nothing and feel- 
ing highly uncomfortable. 

“Yes, uncle; but Iam going away now. I have asked this gen- 
tleman—don’t you know Mr. Temple, uncle ?—to take me home.” 

“Indeed! Yes.—How do you do, Mr. Temple ?” 

I made a formal acknowledgment of his enforced salutation, and in 
deing so I became conscious that the light of two deep, dark, soft 
eyes was turned full on me. I became conscious of it—I can use 
no other phrase—for up to this moment I had positively seen none 
of the group but Mr. Lyndon alone, and had never looked at the 
lady who was by his side, and who stopped when he did. But I 
felt that the light of those eyes was on me, and an electrical thrill 
ran through me, with which the blood rushed heavily and fiercely to 
my head, and the pulses of my heart seemed to stand still, and the 
grass for a moment flickered with changing colours, and the sinking 
sun appeared to reel in the sky. 

And looking up, I saw that Christina Reichstein stood before 
me. 

Not my Lisette! Not my Christina! Beautiful, stately, in the 
full glow of developed loveliness—no longer a girl; nay, now that 
the westering sunbeams fell upon her face, I saw that there was 
something even of the melancholy beauty of a sunset in her own 
features and expression. Far more beautiful, far more stately, far more 
attractive, than when I knew her, but not with the fresh and pas- 
sionate youth which was her exquisite charm long ago. Long ago! 
A whole life seemed to lie between that time and this. I thought 
there was something sad, something even of a prematurely wasted look 
about those glorious eyes. Youth, and early love, and early struggle 
lay buried in those lustrous hollows. They were as mirrors to me, in 
which I saw my own dead youth and disappointed love. I turned 
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towards her, and our eyes met and rested upon each other in an 
instant of unspeakable emotion never to be forgotten in this world. 

Christina recovered her composure in a moment. 

“We are fortunate, Mr. Lyndon,” she said, in her clear musical 
voice, with the old dash of foreign accent still perceptible in it,— 
‘we are fortunate in not having left so soon as I wished; for we meet 
—at least, I do—two unexpected friends. Your niece I know already, 
though she seems to have quite forgotten me; and in this gentleman 
I meet a very old friend.” 

She gave her hand first to Lilla, and then to me. Not the lightest, 
faintest pressure of her glove indicated to me that I was anything to 
her but an old acquaintance. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Lyndon, drily, “I did not know that you 
were acquainted with this—ah, this— gentleman, Mr. Temple, 
before.”’ 

“Did you not? O yes; we were old acquaintances ever so many 
years ago.— How long ago, Mr. Temple ?” 

“Several centuries ago at least, Madame Reichstein.” 

“Yes; it must be many, many centuries ago,” she said, slightly 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“A good way of evading any confession of the number of years,” 
remarked Mr. Lyndon, with a short dry laugh.—“ If you are going 
home, Lilla, I think you had better come with us.” 

“ Thank you, uncle. If you can take me, I shall be very glad; and 
then Mr. Temple need not be dragged away to take care of me.” 

“No; we need not trouble Mr. Temple to leave so early. Come, 
Lilla.” 

** Good-night, Emanuel,” said Lilla, holding out her hand to me. 
“Tam so much obliged to you for offering to come with me; and s0 
glad that I have not to take you away.” 

“Then I think I shall not go just yet,” said Madame Reichstein. 
“JT will go in Mrs. Levison’s carriage; she is not leaving for a few 
minutes. I have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Temple for so 
many years that I cannot leave him now, at least until I have exchanged 
a few words with him, and told him how and when he may see me 
again.— Will you give me your arm, Mr. Temple?” 

I offered her my arm without a word. Lilla looked at us both 
with wondering eyes. This was all the wildest of mystery to her. She 
forgot for a moment apparently even the trouble that was oppressing 
her, in the surprise of seeing this unexpected acquaintanceship reveal 
itself. 

“Remember you promised to accept a seat in my carriage,” said 
Lyndon. “ We are in no haste; we can wait as long as you please.” 

“But I don’t like the idea of anybody waiting for me. No, Mr. 
Lyndon ; pray excuse me this once. Your niece, too, looks quite tired 
and ill, and I think the sooner you take her out of this the better.” 
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Lyndon scowled and contracted his brow, and looked at Lilla as if 
he could have found it in his heart to say something rather sharp of 
her illness, and her presence, and her existence altogether. 

“*Q, Lilla’s very well,” he snarled.—* Are you not ?” 

“ Quite well, uncle.—I am quite well, indeed, dear Madame Reich- 
stein.” 

“ You don’t look so, child. No, you must go home, dear; you will 
come and see me, will you not? I have scolded your uncle before now 
for not bringing you to me. Good-night, dear.” She kissed Lilla 
quite affectionately.—“ Good-night, Mr. Lyndon, and thank you very 
much.” 

*‘Good-night. But you will be at Mrs. Levison’s to-night, will 
you not?” 

“ Really, I had quite forgotten. O yes, certainly—at least, I think 
so. Au revoir, then.” 

Mr. Lyndon saluted me very slightly and formally, and I saw him 
cast an appealing, disappointed, impatient glance at Christina. It was 
vain, however. She bowed graciously, smiled sweetly, and then turned 
and led me away. 

All this time I was like one paralysed of speech. Not even that 
fiercest stimulus a man’s power of self-control can receive, the con- 
sciousness that he is making himself ridiculous, could spur me to the 
mastery of my feelings and the faculty of unmeaning talk. Lately, 
when it had become apparently certain that I must some time, and 
that soon, meet Christina, I had rehearsed over and over again the 
manner in which I should demean myself. Sometimes it was to be 
a dignified and haughty coldness, sometimes an air of polite, genial, 
easy indifference. But the one way in which I was never on any 
account to greet her for the first time was just that which I now 
found myself driven into—confusion, embarrassment, constraint, and 
awkward silence. 

My throat was dry, my lips were parched; the trail of her rustling 
dress along the walk was the only sound that seemed to reach my 
ears; the fragrance of perfumes came faintly from around her; her 
hand rested on my arm. I did not venture to look at her, lest I should 
meet her eyes, and, stricken by them, give out my soul in some wild 
outbreak of love or anger. 

** Emanuel !” 

The word came up low, sweet, and thrilling to my ears. It pierced 
my heart. It seemed as if between that word and the “ Ade/” I had 
heard her call from the window years and years ago there was only an 
utter void. 

‘“* Emanuel!” 

‘“* Madame—Madame Reichstein.” 

“No; not that name, Emanuel. Call me by the name you always 
gave me—long ago. That at least is mine still.” 
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‘¢ Christina !” 

“Yes. Iam still Christina. You must not think harshly of me, 
Emanuel.” 

*T donot. Heaven knows I do not.” 

“You cannot judge me, and you must not attempt todoso. I[ 
know by your manner now that you think I have injured you.” 

“Think you have injured me! Think! I look back on so many 
years of a life worse ten times than any death, and you wonder whe- 
ther I think you have injured me!” 

“Emanuel, if we begin reproaching, I too have something to re- 
proach. If we begin talking of years of suffering, do you think life 
has been all a pleasure and a joy to me? If you were disappointed, 
was not I? If you were deceived, was not I?” 

“ By me, Christina? Never. I—I—loved you, you only, and with 
all my soul—” 

“ Hush, hush, my friend, no more of that. No, not one word. All 
that is dead and gone long ago. Let it sleep. Why should we begin 
raking up the past, and reproaching each other, and making each 
other miserable? I did not wish or mean to do so. I wished that we 
should meet like old friends long separated, who are friends in heart 
still. I have heard of your success, Emanuel, and I congratulate you. 
I heard of it but now in Italy, where, look you, you have friends. 
Greater success too you will have yet. I was not surprised; I always 
knew it. And me—look at me. Well, I have not failed.” 

‘‘No. You have indeed succeeded. You, Christina, have realised 
your highest dreams; you have all you ever longed or prayed for.” 

*‘ And you envy me, perhaps? And look coldly at me? And won- 
der why I have succeeded so much better than others? And will 
join with my enemies in finding defects, and blaming the prejudiced 
public which overrates? No; I do not think you would do that. 
That would not be like you.” 

“ Christina, that you could even suggest it shows that you do not 
know me. But, indeed, you never did.” 

“Did I not? But we will not talk of that. Well, then, I have 
succeeded ; and you are just on the verge of full success. They tell 
me we are to sing together soon.” 

‘* So they tell me.” 

“Yes, I believe so; I suppose it will be. In fact, I will have it so, 
although Mr. Lyndon does not seem much to like it.” 

“ What right of judgment has he ?” 

“ Well, you know the right he has”—and she shrugged her shoulders 
—‘the right of the man with the money who stands quietly in the 
shadow behind the manager whose name is on the bill. That right 
he has. But to me it matters little; I have my own way, or—” 

** Mr. Lyndon is a close friend of yours ?” 

“TI suppose so. I have a great many close friends, and I hope I 
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value them all exactly as they deserve. You look coldly and strangely 
at me, Emanuel,” she said, suddenly changing her tone of flippancy 
and cynicism, for the old friendly pathetic voice, “ and you seem as if 
you too would judge me only by words, and ways, and externals. If 
you will, I tell you frankly beforehand that you will judge me harshly 
—as, perhaps, others do—and you will judge me wrongly, and I shall 
be disappointed. Do not; 0, do not! We shall have to see each other 
much in the future, and I should like dearly to have one friend and 
brother.” 

Voices were close behind us; and I heard Madame Reichstein’s 
name mentioned as if she were sought for. 

“This way, Emanuel, please; I see my friends, and I must go with 
them. Is it not all like a dream that we have met again? Thank you, 
Mr. Temple; you will come and see me?—Now, dear Mrs. Levison.— 
Good-night, Mr. Temple.” 

She gave me her hand, and said in a lower tone, “ Good-night, 
Emanuel;” and left me. 

I sauntered vacuously back into the garden. My brain was all in 
a whirl. I put between my lips the cigar long since extinguished, and 
was for a while unconscious that it did not burn. A sense of dis- 
appointment mingled with all the confused feelings that came up in 
my mind. The Christina I had found was not like the Christina I 
had lost. Something of sharpness, of worldliness, of flippancy, seemed 
in her which jarred and grated on me; and yet now and then some 
word or tone brought back all the old memories, the ideal Christina, 
the strong love. I tried to remember and dwell on only the one 
delicious, pathetic sound which came from her lips when she spoke my 
name, and to put aside all association of her with the common world— © 
with Lyndon’s coarse and purse-proud ways, with the kind of society 
in which Lyndon strove to be a dictator, with the paltry spites of 
cliques and the mean jealousies of rivals. I tried to do this; I 
did my best to succeed; but the sense of disappointment outlived my 
efforts. 


CuHapTer XVII. 
A BREAKING-UP, 


I pmD not want to meet Lambert or any of my friends any more 
that night; I had no motive for wishing to be home early; I had no 
motive, indeed, for wishing to do anything, except to get away from 
just the place where I was: so I lighted a cigar and took to the road. 
I walked from Richmond, choosing all the byeways and circuitous 
complicated “short-cuts” that could well be found, so that by the time 
I arrived in town I was pretty well tired. I looked into a theatre, and 
found it very dull; I dropped into a small and modest club of artists 
and journalists and young authors, of which I had lately become a 
member, and listened to some of the ordinary gabble in the smoking- 
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room, about this man’s piece and that man’s novel, and this other’s 
overdone “ business” in the comic part, and somebody else’s anger at 
the malignity of the critics, who don’t see the merit of his wife’s novel, 
and all the rest of the kind of thing which one !.ears in such a place. 
It was weary, or I was weary, and I hardly talked to anybody.. 

At last it grew late, and I went home. I had resolved to stay out 
long enough to be certain that I shouid find nobody stirring; I was 
disappointed, however. There were lights in the little parlour; I let 
myself in with my latchkey, and would have gone upstairs, if I could, 
without seeing anybody. As I passed the parlour-door, however, 
Lilla’s voice called me; I went in, and found her looking very pale 
and weary and sad. She was still in the dress she had worn that day 
at Richmond. 

“‘ Not in bed yet, Lilla ?” 

“Not yet; I have been waiting up partly to see you. Mamma is 
up too. I am going away to-morrow, Emanuel.” 

“Going away! Going where?” 

“Tam going to Paris. I am going to have a hand in a school 
there—in a kind of partnership with a person I know, a very clever 
sort of woman, a Miss Whitelocke, who took quite a liking to me, 
and has a very good opinion of my capacity—no great proof of her 
cleverness is that, certainly.” 

“ But this is very sudden; you never spoke a word to me of this 
before.” 

“No. Because nothing was certain, and I hadn’t made up my 
mind; and we both have our secrets, Mr. Temple, have we not? You 
always spoke of me as your sister, Emanuel; but you seem to have kept 
something from me which you would not have kept from your sister, 
and you allowed me once to exhibit myself in a very ridiculous light.” 

‘‘ Lilla, my dear girl, indeed there was nothing to tell. I did not 
know myself who she was; who Madame-—” 

*‘T don’t want to know your secrets, Emanuel, and don’t look put 
out about it, for I am not at all angry, and I think you showed only 
your good sense in not trusting so silly a creature as I have always 
proved myself to be.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Lilla, you don’t understand me; you can’t under- 
stand why I could not be as frank with you as I could have wished to 
be.” 

** Please let us not talk any more of that just now. I am going 
away, Emanuel; I must go from this place. I must try to do some- 
thing for my mother, and make a home for her. O, she has need of 
every help, and she has no one but me—no one. Everyone despises 
her—and us both—and I don’t wonder.” 

“ Your uncle, Lilla; does he know ?” 

“My uncle? Yes, he does. He scolded me to-day, and—and told 
me we were a disgrace to him; and so we are. And do you know what 
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he offered, Emanuel? He offered to take me into his house and keep 
me like a lady—like one of his own daughters, he said—if I would 
leave my mother, and promise not to see her any more, except once a 
month, or something of that kind. My poor dear, loving, foolish old 
mother! She has made a slave of herself all her life for me; and little 
return I ever gave her.” 

“ What did you tell him ?” 

“ Well, I told him what he will remember. I flashed out upon him, 
and told him just what I felt; not a word did I spare. I told him I 
scorned his money and his kindness, and that, please God, I would 
stand by my mother while she lived; and I am afraid I added that 
perhaps some day one of his own daughters might be invited to leave 
him, and might give a different answer from mine. He was quite 
white with anger. I didn’t care—I don’t care. I am glad I spoke 
out; it did me good; perhaps it will do him good.” 

“ Lilla, I always thought you had a fine noble nature; now I know 
it.” 

“Noble nature! nonsense. I am not going to desert my poor 
mother—now especially—that’s all. But I waited up to tell you all 
this ; and I want you not to say anything to her about the condition 
my uncle offered, for I haven’t told her that; she would worry me to 
death, poor soul, about sacrificing myself, and stuff. And I want you 
to back me up; to say that everything I do is right and wise, and for 
the best, and all that. You will do this, Emanuel, like a kind, dear 
fellow, will you not ? And don’t speak of anything else, anything you 
may know or guess, or that—O, you must understand me; but just 
tell her you think I am doing the most sensible thing possible in going 
to Paris.” 

“ But, Lilla, tell me—do let me ask you—why are you doing this ? 
Do confide in me. You may do so; I know all.” 

“ All?” she said, flushing up. 

“Yes, my dear, all. I know, for instance, what happened to-day. 
I knew it was coming. Now, why can you not stay and make Ned 
Lambert—that true-hearted, manly, clever fellow-——as happy as he asks 
to be ?” 

“Emanuel, you have said you know all. If so, you know my 
reason. I cannot bring disgraceful vexation on Edward Lambert; and 
to marry me just now would bring disgrace on any man. O, I am so 
unhappy, so wretched; and I have been crying all the evening. I have 
been silly and deceived all my life through, and filled up with foolish 
and false notions and expectations; and at last I know the whole truth. 
It is enough to crush anyone.” And the poor girl burst into tears. 

“‘ Have you told Lambert your reason,” I asked; “the reason of your 
leaving London ?” 

“T have not, I have not; and I am ashamed to say that I have still 
idle pride enough left in me to conceal the truth from him.” 
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“ But really, Lilla, I must ask you—is the thing so bad as all this? 
Are you not far too sensitive? You can’t suppose Ned Lambert could 
be affected for a moment in his feelings towards you by the fact that—” 
I stopped, rather embarrassed. What was I to say of her father? This, 
of course, was the obstacle and the disgrace of which she had spoken. 

“No, Emanuel, I don’t. Ah, I know him too well; and for that 
very reason I will not allow him to be victimised.” 

“ But would you not allow him to judge for himself?” 

“No, Emanuel, no, no. Don’t speak of it to me, pray don’t. And 
O, I beseech of you, I implore of you, don’t tell him! Don’t let us 
seem disgraceful in his eyes. Listen’: I have not been brought up 
well, Emanuel; I need not tell you that. I have not been made to 
care much for truth and religion, and anything of that sort; and I 
am not religious, or particularly good; but somehow I never did see 
this so plainly as of late, when I came to contrast myself with others— 
and with him. I don’t think I should have been fit for Edward Lam- 
bert at my very best. I don’t think poor mother and myself are much 
the sort of people to make a very delightful home for so good and 
noble aman. But this last thing I have come to know has decided me. 
Emanuel, have you seen my father ?” 

“T have. I have known him for some time.” 

“‘ And known who he was ?” 

“ Yes, Lilla.” 

“Yes. And you kept it to yourself, because you did not wish to 
shame me?” 

‘No, Lilla; because I did not wish to pain you when there seemed 
no need of it, or no good likely to come of your knowing it. It does 
not shame you; it cannot.” 

‘* Not in your eyes, perhaps, for you know us; and you know it is 
no fault of ours—at least, of mine. Not in your eyes.” 

“Nor, surely, in his.” 

*“O no, no; I know that. But it would bring on him endless 
vexation and humiliation; and I should be a scandal to him, even 
though he did not say it, or think it; and I cannot bring him or 
myself to such a pass. I could bring him nothing but disgrace, and 
that I won’t bring him; I think too highly of him. I feel that I am 
doing right ; and I think it is the first time in my life I ever resolved 
upon doing anything just because it was right. I have been silly and 
frivolous enough; but I have my feelings, Emanuel, and my sense of 
honour, and my pride, like other people.” 

“ Lilla, my own,” called her mother’s voice from below, “it is late, 
my dear, and you ought to be in bed.” 

“Yes, mother, I daresay I ought; and accordingly I am not.” 

Lilla was going to make—nay, actually had made, and in very 
spirited fashion too—a great sacrifice for her mother, but she could 
not keep from occasionally snubbing her. Good Mrs. Lyndon was 
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sometimes a trying dispensation to a quick, impatient young woman ; 
indeed, she was one of those good people who seem made to be snubbed. 

She came up herself presently, looking very shaky and flustered. 

“We're going away; we're all breaking-up, Emanuel,” she said, 
looking inquiringly at me. ‘“ Lilla’s going in the morning.” 

“T know, Mrs. Lyndon.” 

“Tt seems sudden, don’t it? And we were just getting all to rights 
here, after such trouble and difficulty and work. But Lilla thinks it’s 
for the best.” 

“Yes, mamma; we've argued the point already quite enough, I 
think.” 

“She won’t give in to her uncle, Emanuel; although you know 
that he’s been so good to her.” 

“ Stuff, mamma! Now do stop, there’s a good woman.” 

“ And you’ve heard something else, Emanuel ?—Have you told him, 
Lilly ¢” 

“O yes, mamma—yes.” 

“ She’s refused him, although he is so good and kind, and so fond 
of her. Of course he is not what I should have liked, and what I 
should once have thought only right and proper for Lilla to have. 
She ought to be a lady, and of course Mr. Lambert isn’t the sort of 
person one had a right to expect. O dear, there was a time when, if 
anyone had told me that a person in his position would have thought 
of asking my Lilla to marry him, I shouldn’t have thought he could be 
in his senses—I shouldn’t indeed! But you know, after all, people 
must yield to their circumstances; and what I say is, I never knew a 
better or more worthy young man—and doing so well too. I do think 
it’s a pity; but Lilla’s so wilful.” 

** I suppose I was always wilful, mamma, wasn’t I ?” 

“ Yes, my own, that you were; and such a troublesome girl, many 
a time.” 

“ Yet you were always fond of me, you dear old woman.” 

“ Fond of you, my love? Ah, fond is no name for it !” 

“ Well, then, you will continue to be fond of me still, though I am 
more wilful now than ever. Besides, if I was always so, it isn’t much 
use trying to be anything else now. ‘What’s bred in the bone,’ mother; 
and all the rest of it.” 

Lilla was doing her best to carry it lightly, saucily off. The effort 
was not very successful. 

“ Have you advised at all with Mr. Temple, Lilly?” And the 
mother threw an appealing glance at me. 

“T have, mamma.” And the daughter threw an appealing glance 
at me. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lyndon, I have talked with Lilla. I did at first speak 
to her as you have done; that is, to something like the same effect. I 
did think she might have married poor Ned Lambert at once, instead 
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of postponing it. But I must say that she has spoken to me in a way 
which shows me that she has clear and strong reasons, and a feeling 
that we must not try to counteract. You must let her have her way, 
Mrs. Lyndon. I think we may trust her that she is guided right; and 
I hope and believe I shall see her and you, and Ned Lambert too, 
happy, quite happy, before long.” 

“Tf it please God,” said Mrs. Lyndon with a half-querulous sigh, 
which seemed to say that one couldn’t always rely upon Providence 
to do exactly the sort of thing one wanted. 

* You don’t mean to see him again, Lilla?” I said, turning back as 
I was about to leave them for the night; “not in the morning, before 
you go?” 

“O no, Emanuel; it would do no good. I don’t want him to know 
until after Iam gone. You will give him this little packet, please, 
from me; it’s only a poor little keepsake; and you may tell him, if 
you like, how sorry I was for going; and you will put it in the best 
light you can, and make him see that it can’t be helped. And you 
may tell him, if you like, of my gratitude to him, and—and—of my 
unchanging love.” 

She fairly broke down at last into sobs, and signed for me to leave 
her. f 

I left her with deep regret, and sympathy, and pity. I confess it 
seemed to me that she was making a needless and quixotic sacrifice; 
but from her point of view what she was doing was clearly right, and I 
could not but admire the quiet, resolute spirit with which she had 
chosen her way and walked whither it led her. I felt in this regard a 
thorough admiration for her. A sort of pariah myself, I always feel 
a special and natural pride in any brave good deed done by one of my 
caste. It is the business and the inheritance of the Brahmins to be 
brave and good, and to think no little of their own bravery and good- 
ness; and they do not want the admiration of such as I am. But 
when the courage and virtue are shown by one of those from whom we 
do not expect anything of the kind, then I am inclined to wave my cap 
and cheer. We hear of all sorts of self-sacrifice in books, and even in 
real life; some of it of a very stony, implacable, and self-tormenting 
kind, which I at least cannot find it in my heart either to love or pity, 
but only shudder at, and pray to be kept for ever out of the presence 
of its silent icy rebuke and self-assertion. Self-sacrifice is indeed the 
model and pet virtue of the age; and some of us are always inclined 
to rebel against models and pets. Moreover, it is almost always exhi- 
bited by somebody from whom it is naturally to be expected — the 
noblesse of whose virtue, personal and inherited, obliges its owner to 
such deeds of devotion ; it is done under the impulse of lofty religious 
inspirings, it is preached up by good and authorised preachers, it is 
sanctified with holy texts, it is illumined and encouraged by hopes of 
everlasting reward and the eternal society of harps and seraphs. My 
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poor little London pagan had no such stimulants and encouragements. 
Her sacrifice was not made as a slave performs a duty, or as a courtier 
denies himself now that he may have the greater thanks hereafter. It 
was altogether the impulse of native honour and nobleness and love— 
above all, love. It thought of no reward, here or beyond; it was all 
sacrifice. It was foolish, perhaps, in one sense; but there are some of 
us in whose eyes even Virtue looks most attractive when she is a little 
irregular and unorthodox in her ways. 


CuaPrerR XVIII. 
“THOU HAST IT, ALL !” 


So our dreams had come true at last; our wildest hopes had been 
realised. We had both succeeded. Christina and I sang together dur- 
ing the remainder of that season at the best house. She was the great 
success and idol of the hour; I was, in my own way, a success too— 
greater than I had ever expected. Just think of the changes time had 
worked for me with unthought-of liberality. Only a little while ago I 
was poor—horribly, bitterly poor; a man to whom the fare of a hansom 
was an expense to be avoided and fought against. Now I had, fora 
bachelor, plenty of money, and, spent sovereigns heedlessly where even 
two years ago I dared not lay out shillings. Now I had a name that 
was known pretty well everywhere—that is, where people talk about 
singing. Now I was once more restored to the society of Christina. 
We sang together ; our names were constantly and of necessity coupled. 
I saw her almost every night. We were applauded together; I led her 
before the curtain at every recall; I gathered up her bouquets for her. 
On the stage I was always associated with her; off the stage I could 
see her when I pleased. We were now in very reality swimming to- 
gether, and side by side—the success we used to dream of and rave 
about years ago. 

Was ever mortal so blessed of the gods as I? 

Let me answer in a sentence. My life was unhappy, and I was 
sinking every day in my own estimation deeper and deeper. I was 
becoming demoralised. 

I have already said that during my long separation from Christina 
her memory was my preservation from anything mean or low or de- 
grading. How did it happen that association with her now seemed to 
produce just the opposite effect ? 

To begin with, I could not any longer understand either her or my- 
self. She was no longer my Lisette. All the freshness of her nature 
appeared to have been washed away. Her soul seemed somehow to 
have contracted ; the brand of the world was on her. The bloom was 
off her cheek, and, as I believed, off her heart. Yet she fascinated me 
as she did others; and I clung to her, and walked in her shadow, and 
was unhappy without her, and unhappy and disappointed with her. 
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Except when on the stage. There, and only there, I saw my Chris- 
tina. I have avoided, and shall avoid, a cold and lengthened descrip- 
tion of her as a singer and an actress. But she delighted me, and, I 
could have almost said, she surprised me. Her voice was as it had 
always been, more remarkable perhaps for its clear, bright, vibrating 
strength than for the softer and sweeter tones; but the great charm 
about her was the perfect unity and harmony of her acting and her 
singing. She did not quite belong to that grand and classical line of 
singers which seems for the present to have closed with Grisi; neither 
had she anything in common with the school of the pretty musical 
humming-top, the warbling butterfly, which is just now our pet ideal. 
Her voice and her style expressed romantic, not classic, passion and 
love and tragedy. She was always a woman; never a goddess. But 
her whole soul was infused into what she sang. She was to the grand 
classic singers what Victor Hugo is to Racine. Into mere piquancy and 
prettiness she never degenerated. 

I admired her greatly, wholly. In everything she did there was the 
unmistakable presence of genius. But when I strove to criticise her 
calmly, putting ‘myself into the position, as well as I could, of the 
average public,"and asked myself, “ Will her fame last?” I was forced 
to reply, “ I do not think so.” 

In the first place, she was not careful of her voice. She exerted its 
powers with a generous carelessness, a splendid indiscretion. Each time 
she appeared on the stage she seemed to have said to herself, “ This 
night I will do my very best, no matter what my state of health or 
strength: let to-morrow care for itself.” 

But, again, I doubted for the permanence of her noble, natural, 
thrilling style in its hold on public favour. It was not the lofty, the 
goddess-like, the terrible, which made other great singers irresistible in 
their power; and it had nothing to do with the saucy fascinations and 
joyous little nightingale trillings which set vulgar audiences, no matter 
how high their social rank, into ecstasies. There was neither terror nor 
trick about it. 

It was difficult for me to criticise even thus far, for I hung upon 
her voice and her successes like the most devoted lover. The first time 
we sang together I was almost indifferent about my own success, 80 
completely was I wrapped up in hers. 

On the stage, then, she was all I could have expected, the very 
danger which I feared for her coming only from the truth and integrity 
of her artistic genius. But the moment she ceased to be a lyric queen 
and became Christina Reichstein—I could hardly now call her, even to 
myself, Christina Braun—she disappointed me while she most fasci- 
nated me. I had to go away from her in order to bring the true Chris- 
tina back into my mind. 

She coquetted with anybody—everybody who paid her homage— 
with, for a long time, one exception, myself. Of course I hung on to 
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her like an idiot; I did indeed still passionately love her; but it 
was a long time before one glance of encouragement invited me on. 
Understand that this in itself was often to me a flattering and a mad- 
dening incitement. She seemed, I sometimes thought, to hold me apart 
from all the rest—seemed to say, “I may flirt with others and play with 
them, but not with you. Westand on different ground. We must be 
lovers—or nothing.” I now believe Christina acted in this from a high 
deliberate motive ; I do believe she thought the memory of our past too 
sacred to be profaned by any contact with the commonplace and frivo- 
lous flirtations in which it was sometimes her humour to indulge. Then 
I thought, according to my mood, that she was resolved to repel me 
utterly, or resolved to make me her slave; and I sometimes adored and 
sometimes hated her. 

Perhaps I might have taken heart of grace and broken loose alto- 
gether from her, and stood up and been free, but for the expression with 
which I sometimes—only sometimes—caught her eye resting on mine. 
Old, sweet, sad memories seemed to shine in it, and to bring our hearts 
together for the moment once again. This happened more often when 
we were on the stage than at any other time. Always the moment my 
eye thus met hers she turned away, and her expression and manner 
changed ; and when next I met her she was sure to be colder than ever 
to me, and perhaps to be more ostentatiously friendly than ever to some- 
body else whom I especially disliked. ‘There were many whom I dis- 
liked on her account, believing one week that she surely cared about 
them, and finding out the week after that she held them in the most 
absolute and supreme indifference. 

Thus, then, the season mooned away. Thus it came about that, 
though I had succeeded, was the tenor of the season, and at the best 
house ; sang with Christina Reichstein, helped towards her success, and 
shared it ; saw her frequently off the stage,—she received her friends at 
her lodgings in Jermyn-street on Sunday evenings, and one or two off 
afternoons in the week,—was a constant visitor, and perhaps ought to 
be very happy—I was distracted, disappointed, and miserable. 

What, on earth, was the reason why I so hated to see Christina 
acting and singing with anybody but myself? What was it to me? 
Nevertheless I always felt keenly annoyed when the chances of the 
situation flung her literally into the arms of some stout basso, who pro- 
bably felt no emotion whatever except anxiety about his own part, and 
its effect on the audience. She acted with such genuine and artistic 
effect, that I sometimes became ridiculously annoyed. She clasped her 
operatic fathers and lovers with a clasp apparently as fervent and im- 
passioned as if they were genuine fathers or lovers, or only lay and 
feelingless figures. She never thought of them at the moment, as I 
knew well who had to embrace her publicly a dozen times a-week per- 
haps, and knew how utterly absorbed in her lyrical art, and how abso- 
lutely indifferent to me, she was all the time. 
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It would be idle to deny that stories of her past life were whispered 
about which it was torture to hear, even though I knew that there was 
no word of truth ‘in them. I was got into a silly row with a fellow 
who named the very year in which he knew, he said, that she was living, 
au einquieme in a house in the Quartier Latin, with a young artist whom 
she afterwards threw over, and who accordingly took to absinthe, and 
finally to the Montmartre Cemetery. The story-teller fixed upon the 
very year before Christina’s father died, and when she was living peace- 
ably and working hard, for a girl, in our quiet old town by the sea—before 
ever she had set foot on Paris pavement. I hardly ever indeed heard 
any story, good or bad, told about her which my own personal and cer- 
tain knowledge did not enable me to contradict. One reason for this 
was, that so far as her recent years—her years of growing celebrity— 
were concerned,"nobody,had a word to say against her. Her life had 
left no opening for suspicion, or even for calumny. But a beautiful and 
attractive woman in that line of life, who has cruelly sinned by her sud- 
den and signal success, must have done wrong some time or other, you 
know; and as there is nothing to be said against her during the years 
which were passed under our own observation and those of our asso- 
ciates, the inference is obvious—the error must have been committed in 
the obscurer years before we came to know anything about her. There- 
fore three out of every four of the stories whispered about her referred 
to those old dear early days when her life surely was one of the calmest 
and purest that even a German girl could live. 

There was apparently some mystery about her marriage. That she 
was married appeared to be certain: most people said she was a widow. 
Ned Lambert did not know ; he said he always took it for granted that 
she had married the Italian who had her educated and brought out, 
and that he had died, or they had separated somehow. This was the 
only serap of mystery—if it was mystery—about her; and she lived an 
open, frank,"and fearless life, absolutely like one who had nothing to 
conceal, A steady, elderly German woman always lived with her; @ 
woman of some intelligence and education, with a great eye for artistic 
make-up, and a good business memory,—a sort of compound of poor 
relation, paid companion, and lady’s maid. 

Christina never talked to anybody of her past life, or indeed much 
of herself at all. She had a great many friends, and was free, friendly, 
and joyous with most of them. 

I made slight allusions several times to the old town of her early 
life and mine; but she did not seem inclined to go back to any such 
memories, although she showed not the slightest embarrassment on the 
subject. Once, at last, when I had again made allusion to it, she seated 
herself at the piano and sang, as her only answer—I believe to an air of 
her own composition—a little ill-humoured ballad by a German poetess, 
whose name I now forget, expressing entire disregard and contempt 
for all the associations of the poetess’s mative town and early days, 
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except for the memory of an old tree which pleasantly shaded her child- 
hood. I ceased after that to say any word which might remind her 
of that past from which she had evidently made up her mind to be 
wholly severed. 

What I detested most was to see her haunted by the presence of 
Mr. Lyndon, M.P.. He was always in attendance on her; and I hated 
him. He ignored my existence when he could; I avoided meeting 
him when I could. There was something about his manner to me 
which was always strangely irritating; all the more so because there 
was nothing in it on which a man could reasonably found any cause 
of offence. His manner ever seemed to say, “ You are not a person 
to be received by me as an equal. I know what you were, and that is 
what I always choose to think you. Others may regard you as a 
successful artist, and so, being like myself professed patrons of art, 
may admit you to their intimacy. I don’t choose to see your success, 
or to care about it. You may be tolerated by Madame Reichstein; 
that is no reason why you should be tolerated by me. I may make my- 
self a slave to her openly and ostentatiously ; that is no reason why I 
should bé so condescending to you.” I am afraid there was something 
mean in my dislike of him; my detestation of his cold arrogance, his 
insolent money-pride, his bearing even among those of our artist’s 
circle whom he specially favoured. His very homage to Christina I 
thought had something offensive in its ostentation. It always seemed 
to say, “ Behold what so great and grand a personage as I can do for 
beauty and art. I can come down from my serene respectability and 
be the cavalier in service of a singing-woman.” 

Christina, however, did not seem to regard his attentions in that 
light. She encouraged him, flattered him, trifled with him, coquetted 
with him; sometimes had long and serious talks with him in the 
corners of crowded rooms. He took her to the Ladies’ Gallery to hear 
the debates on nights when there was no opera. He hardly ever spoke 
himself, or intended to do so; but he was a steadfast Whig party-man; 
and people said ministers thought a great deal of him, and that he 
might have been in office if he liked. He was often on the platform 
—sometimes in the chair—at Bible-society meetings and missionary 
meetings; and he was dead against opening places of amusement—or 
even the British Museum—on Sundays. He had his vices, but they 
were very quiet and decorous. His looks and his ways with women— 
the women I usually saw him with—had a cold, consuming sensuousness 
about them which I thought detestable. He had been married twice, 
and now had long been a widower; and he had the repute of being 
the very best of fathers, especially devoted to his younger daughter, 
who never thwarted him, as her rigidly religious sisters did, on the 
score of his operas and his singers and his liking for the ballet. I 
never could quite understand how a man could be greatly devoted to 
his daughter, and wholly unscrupulous as regarded her sex in general. 
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But it seemed Mr. Lyndon was so. People admired him for the former 
peculiarity, and thought none the worse of him for the latter. He 
was commonly set down as an excellent man, of great ability and in- 
fluence; and most persons paid court to him accordingly. 

He was, I discovered, a great patron of revolution. Refugees from 
disturbed continental countries were constantly seeking him out and 
being taken up and patronised by him. Christina too seemed always 
interested in that sort of thing; and they evidently used to have semi- 
official conferences about it. Observing this, I of course began to 
detest and despise all continental refugees; to regard them as hum- 
bugs, like Mr. Lyndon, and to think oppressed nationalities nuisances 
and shams. I could not believe that Christina really cared much about 
such business; and for Mr. Lyndon I set it down at once that he had no 
other interest in it but that it ministered to his own consequence and 
importance. In fact, he was a patron, and only kind or even civil to 
those who approached him as such,—except of course women, who, 
when they were good-looking, carried claims of their own about with 
them which commended them to Mr. Lyndon’s attention. Moreover, 
he seemed to take a sort of pleasure in watching the smal%ness of 
human nature even in those he paid court to; and he laughed a short 
and sharp little laugh over any small humiliation to which his closest 
favourite might happen to be put. 

Thus the man presented himself to my observation. I never knew 
anything worse of him than just what I have told or indicated; but I 
strongly disliked him; and as, thank Heaven, I never approached him 
as one approaches a patron, or recognised his right of patronage, he 
never was anything better than coldly civil to me—and not even that 
when he could with decency avoid it. If afterwards I may have pained 
or injured the man, not quite without malice, I may at least explain 
why it was that from the first and to the last I detested and despised 
him. 

Christina sometimes gave suppers at her rooms (please to remem- 
ber that I am describing the ways of ten or a dozen years ago), and I 
used to meet some of her sister-singers there, and one or two military 
men, and a few of the leading critics, whom no actor or singer is ever 
indifferent about conciliating. I was generally found at these gather- 
ings, chiefly because, although I hated to be there, I could not help 
myself, and had not the spirit to stay away. They seemed to me 
entirely frivolous, hollow, heartless. Christina herself appeared to have 
sunk quite down to the level of her surroundings. The conversation 
was for the most part mere gabble and gossip and satire. Everyone 
paid court to the ruling artists who happened to be present by sneer- 
ing at their absent rivals. Hostile critics were denounced and no doubt 
calumniated. Stories were told of the presents made by such a tenor 
to such a critic to explain the tremendous puffs with which this or that 
journal, defying all audiences and musical science and common sense, 
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flamed in the forehead of the morning sky. Counter-insinuations were 
made about the diamond-rings, and other temptations yet more bewitch- 
ing, with which this or that soprano or contralto had vainly sought 
to corrupt the impregnable honour of another critic who happened 
to be one of the company. 

The literary gentlemen did not appear to have much more esprit 
de corps than the singers. If the latter babbled all manner of hiss- 
ing stories against their rivals, the former listened complacently and 
even assentingly to the keenest insinuations against the honour and 
the trustworthiness of brother critics. The critics seemed to have an 
enormous estimate of their own power; and not an unreasonable esti- 
mate, judging from the court paid to them by those who ought to 
be best able to appreciate their influence. No one seemed to think 
much about the public at all. It was quite a matter between the 
artists and the critics. If these approved of and wrote up those, the 
thing seemed to be done. 

From my own point of view it did not thus appear tome. I had 
always relied on the audience rather than on the critics, and indeed 
had been somewhat ignored by the latter. I owe them no ill-will on 
that account. Frankly, they were right. Even then I had arrived at 
a very fair estimate of my own merits. I knew even then that I had 
a voice and nothing else. My soul was not in the art; and I felt 
satisfied that some time or other this must be found out by the public. 
I was quite aware that I had not one ray of the inspiration which 
lighted the soul and the eyes of Christina Reichstein in some of her 
great parts. I knew that I was little better than a musical automaton ; 
but I was a success with the audiences for all that. The opera-house 
and the concert-room filled for me; and had my voice only endured 
I must have made a fortune. The critics could not do much to serve 
me; and they seemed rather too puzzled by my success to go boldly in 
for attacking me. 

One evening I remember in particular. Some dozen or so supped 
at Christina’s rooms. It so happened that this night she took hardly 
any notice of me, certainly distinguished me in no way from the most 
commonplace of her ordinary visitors. Mr. Lyndon sat at her right 
hand, and paid her devoted and undisguised attention, which she took 
with a quiet assent that half-maddened me. Oa her left sat a distin- 
guished critic and Jitéérateur, who had written successful plays and 
successful novels, published capital translations of various foreign works, 
edited scientific volumes, compiled biographies, and even varied the more 
laborious occupations of his life by appearing occasionally as an amateur 
actor. He had an astonishing power of conversation; he could talk 
with marvellous fluency and vivacity on all subjects, and almost in all 
European languages. To this gentleman Christina always intimated 
that she owed a great deal. He had been, it would appear, one of the 
first to note and to welcome her success. He was too, as I afterwards 
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heard from her many a time, one of the few who understood that she 
was something more than a mere singer. Indeed, the criticisms he had 
published about her did show a deep and genuine appreciation of all 
those qualities of her voice, her lyrical style, her dramatic power, which 
were most truly great and peculiar. There was nothing in him which 
was not apparently sincere and manly. It did not even then surprise 
me that he had manifested no particular admiration for my genius and 
merits. He had taken my success, such as it was, quietly, and as one 
whom nothing on the part of the public could astonish ; and he had said 
nothing ill-natured, or satirical, or even distinctly depreciatory of me, 
only said just as little of me as might be—habitually recorded the fact 
that I won applause, and so let me go on my way. 

Ordinarily I should have felt little of anger towards anybody who, 
like myself, did not think me a great singer. But this particular night 
I felt altogether out of humour with myself, and naturally therefore 
inclined to be put easily out of humour with everybody else. I was 
beginning of late (for reasons to be more fully explained presently) to 
doubt myself, to suspect that I was capable of playing a mean and ig- 
noble part, to look on myself as capable of servile love and low-minded 
rancour. I was beginning to be ashamed of my slavish hanging after 
Christina’s skirts, and to feel abashed and perplexed by other weak- 
nesses too. I thought I saw myself sinking, and that others too must 
see it. So I came prepared, despising myself, to resent any slight from 
another. 

I soon became exasperated when I saw that to the critic I have 
spoken of, Madame Reichstein ostentatiously paid special attention this 
night. She flirted with him in the most fearless and determined man- 
ner; it appeared to me, with some definite purpose: whether for the dis- 
comfiture of myself or Mr. Lyndon I could not determine. The critic, 
who had flirted doubtless with all the prima donnas of the previous ten 
years, entered very vivaciously into the game, and of course took it in 
precisely the spirit in which it was started. But I chose to be deeply 
offended ; and the more deeply I felt, the more deeply I drank for com- 
fort and desperation. I paid extravagant attention to a little French- 
woman (a new singer) beside me, who was herself drinking champagne 
with amazing zest. I either saw, or thought I saw, some smiles passing 
around at both of us, and especially it seemed to me that a look of sur- 
prise and contempt came up on the face of Christina’s pet critic. Im- 
pelled by Heaven knows what idiotic impulse, I jumped on my feet and 
proceeded to address the astonished little company. I complained that 
I had been insulted; I poured out some frantic nonsense, especially 
composed of denunciations of critics and literary men. I saw Mr. 
Lyndon raise his double-eyeglass, survey me coolly for a moment, and 
then drop his glass and resume his conversation with his neighbour 
as if nothing I could do ought to be surprising or worth any particular 
notice. Looks of anger, contempt, pity, or disgust were on every face, 
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and one I could see even then wore an expression of such surprise and 
shame and sorrow, that it might almost have brought me back to my 
senses. 

I believe I displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting. But I 
really am not quite certain how the matter ended, except that I was 
assisted to a cab by a brother artist and the very critic I had been so 
absurdly denouncing. And I have a pretty clear idea, as shame flashed 
a gleam of consciousness over me, that I heard the former say to the 
latter, “ Never saw him like this before, I’m sure; can’t think what 
came over him. He is a very good fellow generally, I can assure 
you.” 

And the critic replied : “Yes; I have no doubt he is a good fellow, 
and he has an uncommonly fine voice; but what a confounded fool he 
must be!” 
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WE all of us know pretty well what is meant by “ earnest-minded- 
ness”—at any rate, if we don’t, it is not from not having heard enough 
about it. It was very well at first, but its apostles have been working 
it to death. All men, as far as our experience goes, in the most hope- 
lessly unconverted condition, are earnest-minded in the daily routine 
of their lives, and never think of treating their business or their dinner 
as a joke. Our present concern, however, is with the tone of mind the 
exact opposite to this, which has no one word to express it, but may be 
styled “taking things easy.” That there is a very widely-spread ap- 
preciation of it there can be no doubt whatever, but it is in some sort 
sub rosd, and people rather shrink from avowing it as a principle of 
action. To be “ earnest-minded” sounds more proper and respectable. 
However, we venture to affirm that in spite of its somewhat Bohemian 
character, “taking things easy” is sound doctrine, quite intelligible 
and defensible in theory, and healthy and satisfactory in practice. 

We shall very likely be met with the objection in limine, that this 
easy-going spirit springs from indifference, and betrays a want of ap- 
preciation of the importance of life, and a lowness of moral tone worthy 
of the gravest condemnation. Well, perhaps it may not be quite alive 
to the magnitude of the issues involved in much that is going on 
with great stir and bustle among us, and yet be none the worse. Men 
hotly engaged in a contest are not likely to make a dispassionate esti- 
mate of its value. The eyes of the civilised world are always by local 
politicians supposed to be fixed on the election for Little Pedlington; 
and there is not acricket-match that is not deemed by the rival elevens 
a matter of at least national importance. However, we do not deny 
that if analysed back to its first principle, “taking things easy’ will 
be found rooted in a strong, though in most cases only half-conscious, 
sense of the vanity and triviality of human life. But if this is a sin, at 
any rate it is a sin committed in very good company. Judge how we 
will of the fact, the deepest thinkers on life have ended with being more 
impressed with the insignificance than the importance of its achieve- 
ments, interests, and endeavours. On this ground Christian asceticism, 
stoicism, and cynicism shake hands, widely different as are the con- 
clusions they draw from it. No doubt “ taking things easy,’’ if carried 
to the full extent, does involve some infusion of cynicism—of the spirit, 
that is, which being cast, such as it is, into such a world as it sees 
around, acquiesces perforce in its lot, and lives its life, neither quite 
contented nor quite repining, limiting expectation and checking re- 
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gret, basking joyfully in any stray gleams of sunshine, and taking the 
biting frosts and drenching rains with as little complaint as possible. 
But then there is no appreciable danger that the most easy-going of 
mortals will carry their principles to a depressing or enervating ex- 
tent. The conviction that “it doesn’t much signify’ may be very 
potent in theory, but the mere fact of living generally contributes 
elements sufficiently strong to hold it in solution. And just as Mrs. 
Malaprop thought it safest in matrimony to begin with a little aver- 
sion, so, in the qualified state in which we meet with it, this slightly 
disparaging and contemptuous temper seems no unfit one in which to 
approach many, if not most, of the political and social questions 
which from time to time come to the surface. It may be, and pro- 
bably is, a very good thing that we have bestowed the franchise on 
all rate-paying householders, or that the United States have abolished 
negro slavery; and no doubt it would be a very good thing if we could 
hit on some means of insuring a competent education to every boy 
and girl in the kingdom. At the same time, perhaps a little more 
** fuss” is made about such measures than is absolutely called for. It 
is natural enough that the men who have striven for years to bring 
them about, when they at last find the object attained, should sing 
Te-Deums, and hold monster meetings, and announce to their enrap- 
tured followers that the good time has finally set in. But the cardinal 
facts of life remain the same, and its long tale of pain and sorrow, and 
baffled hopes, and wasted energies, does not seem lighter in one century 
than another. Whilst these things last, human life must in the main 
be a hard and bitter journey, and no abundance of ballot-boxes, or public 
meetings, or penny papers can make it a pathway strewn with flowers. 
Useful as these may be in their way, they are, as Mr. Arnold says, only 
‘*machinery” towards the true end of life, not life itself. But it must 
not be supposed that this distaste for exaggeration and for losing one’s 
mental balance works only in the direction of descrying spots in the 
sun, in criticising and cavilling at what other men accept with admi- 
ration. Earnest-minded people are just as prone to get “ off the rails” 
in their blame as their praise, and show just the same tendency to make 
molehills into mountains. Censure of the vices and follies of the age 
they happened to live in, and sighings after the simpler and more 
virtuous manners of some vague past, seems to have been a favourite 
occupation of satirists from time immemorial—we suppose on the great 
principle, that it pleased themselves and hurt nobody else. No doubt 
our age is not faultless, no age ever was that we have heard of; but we 
strongly suspect that, on a fair comparison, we could hold our own 
well enough. Very likely we are not better than our fathers, but we 
don’t believe we are worse. Besides, in taking things so much au 
sérieuz, these censors miss their mark. For instance, that very well- 
intentioned and not unfrequently able paper, the Tomahawk, would 
hit really harder if it would consent to “take things easy” a little 
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more, and not in a manner cast dust on its head and sit im sackcloth 
and ashes over some social imperfections and improprieties for which 
a shrug of qualified disapproval would be quite sufficient condemna- 
tion. And a far more illustrious contemporary, the Saturday Review, 
lately evinced a disposition to sin in the same line, in the “ damnable 
iteration” of that series of misogynistic articles which became at last 
so intolerable a weariness to the spirit. The efforts too of both pro- 
phets, major and minor, have seemed so often directed to no object of 
more importance than breaking a fly on the wheel. The hearts of both 
have burned within them because just now it is the fashion for ladies in 
evening toilette to wear their dresses an inch or so shorter than a few 
years ago. Their strictures hereon would be wholly laughable, were it 
not that they may have made many a woman as innocent of evil asa 
new-born infani feel occasionally very uncomfortable, and as if guilty 
of some heinous indecorum. Surely when such things are, me guid nimis 
is a wholesome doctrine. Life is not long enough to be for ever 
playing at “much ado about nothing.” If “taking things easy” does 
make us unduly sceptical of new gods when such have truly arisen, 
it at least saves us from losing our wits at bugbears and scarecrows. 
But this “taking things easy,” this cast of thought we are speak- 
ing of, does not show itself only in a man’s speculative opinions and 
general views of life, but in his affections and relations with others, 
and in his habits and manner of bearing himself. People under its 
influence make their way through life with far fewer stumblings and 
abrasions and awkward collisions than fall to the lot of their “ earnest- 
minded” brethren. Naturally, they are less exacting, readier to make 
allowances, and to take things as they find them. The strength of 
conviction of the “‘ earnest-minded” is apt to become a serious nuisance 
to their unconverted neighbours. They are so absolutely convinced of 
the inestimable merits and importance of their pet hobby, that nothing 
will satisfy them but cramming it bodily down everyone else’s throat, 
and doubt or hesitation on the part of the sufferer, or protests of his 
inability to digest it, are resented as personal insults. Sometimes it 
is a rifle volunteer corps which it is a disgrace and sin in you not to 
join, sometimes sea-bathing, sometimes long walks, sometimes early 
rising—it is all the same. It is no use conceding to your oppressor 
the intrinsic admirableness of the regimen, and its evident suitability 
to him; he insists on your adopting it too, and feeble protests that 
it is altogether out of your line are treated with contempt. Often 
enough, if you are sufficiently weak, and he sufficiently energetic, he 
will conquer by simply wearing you out. We knew a man who was 
once staying in the country with a friend, a passionate believer in the 
virtues of a matutinal shower-bath, a process which our friend detested 
and which always made him ill. But argument and even entreaty 
were thrown away on his tormentor. It agreed with him, and that 
was enough. So our unhappy friend had for two or three mornings 
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to submit to what to him was absolute purgatory as best he might. 
Of course, in an extremity like this, cunning, that defence of the weak 
against the strong, came to his aid, and, by the exercise of much 
subtlety and address, he contrived to escape his doom. But he always 
felt that he had lost ground hopelessly in his friend’s estimation. No 
wonder that people with such dreadful proclivities find themselves 
rather admired at a safe distance than sought after. It may not per- 
haps be to the credit of human nature, but it is the fact that, no matter 
what may be a man’s sterling worth and staunchness to friendship, if 
he has an incurably bad temper, or a habit of “speaking his mind” 
with uncalled-for openness in season and out of season, we can hardly 
ever really enjoy his society. That feeling of perfect ease- and security 
in which lies so much of the charm of close intimacy is wanting. We 
have ever to be on our guard to stop the way against openings for pos- 
sible misunderstandings or unpleasant speeches. Half the secret of 
friendship is to “take things easy.” We are so full of interest and 
importance to ourselves, that it is the most natural thing in the world 
to fancy we must be equally so to our friends. Indeed, without a 
special effort, it is impossible to realise the contrary. Hence disap- 
pointment and irritation, and that “wrath with one beloved” which 
“works like madness in the brain,” for the lack of that perfect sym- 
pathy which, as Mrs. Oliphant says, “is only found in dreams.” It 
is childish folly to set up an impossible standard, and then be angry 
with actual men because, being what they are, they fall short of it. 
True wisdom consists in a willingness to give and take, in not expect- 
ing too much from our friends, and in being ready to recognise that they 
have affairs of their own as interesting to them as our own are to our- 
selves. And not only are smooth and pleasant relations with those 
about him promoted by a certain easiness in these matters, but a man’s 
own grace and dignity. There is something paltry in being ever on 
the look-out for possible slights and insults from those with whom one 
has to do. He who is at once sure of himself, and not unreasonably 
exacting to his friends, will be slow to believe in wilful neglect ; and 
if a joke strikes him sometimes as clumsy and ill-chosen, will see the 
absurdity of treating it seriously, and not rather suffering it to drop 
off as if unfelt. That charity “ which thinketh no evil” is no less the 
part of the philosopher than the Christian. 

That this mood, whose claims to respect and acknowledgment we 
have been urging, falls short of the highest, we have neither the wish 
nor the power to deny. Zelus domtis tue comedit me, et opprobria ex- 
probrantium tibi ceciderunt super me, is the cry of the prophet. Ata 
height like this, to temporise and “take things easy” with error and 
sin, seems shameful treachery to God. As Mr. Browning says by the 
mouth of Bishop Blougram : 


“ Enthusiasm’s the best thing, I repeat; 
Only we can’t command it; fire and life 
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Are all, dead matter's nothing, we agree; 
And be it a mad dream or God’s very breath, 
The fact’s the same,—belief’s fire once in us 
Makes of all else mere stuff to show itself.” 


We cannot command it; we cannot at will assume the mantle of the 
prophet, if we have not received it from on high. We are mere men, 
and must lay down what line of life is best for us from a purely 
human point of view. The more sublime the real prophet, the more 
ridiculous the sham. LEarnest-minded people are apt, as M. Renan 
says of Lamennais, to have “‘¢rop de colére, et pas assez de dédain.” 
“ La colére,” he goes on to say, “a besoin détre partagée, elle est indis- 
créle, car elle veut se communiquer. Le dédain est une fine et délicieuse 
volupté qu’on savoure & soi seul; il est discret, car il se suffit.” As regards 
much that we see around us, acquiescence, seasoned now and then with 
the salt of a faint contempt, is just as efficacious and a great deal 
pleasanter than fiery denunciation, which is not according to know- 
ledge. Grant that the principle of “ taking things easy” is no beacon- 
fire turning darkness to light, and showing every step in our pathway 
through life plain and clear to the end; still, on dark nights, if no 
such blaze be kindled, men are thankful for the aid of a stable-lantern, 
or even the feeble glimmer of a glowworm, to save themselves from 
stepping into a miry pool or stumbling over a loose stone. Our light 
may be poor and dim; but as far as it goes it is real light, and the 
possession of it may make all the difference as we painfully and doubt- 
fully pick our way through the mists and thick darkness around. 


GEORGE STOTT. 
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VOL. VIII. 


SPRING 


I. 
From the dark sleep of winter 
The spirit of earth 
Has burst into freedom 
And rapture and mirth. 


The new leaves all whisper 
New life to the brain ; 

The bee and the swallow 
Begin chase again. 


The song-birds are singing 
All sorrow to scorn, 
Notes through the wood ringing 


As fresh as the morn ; 


All flinging, all flinging 
Such peans of joy, 

As though Time in forehead 
Were smooth as a boy. 


Not a note is forgotten ; 
As hearty in will 

As Adam first heard them, 
So sing they on still. 


Whole nations may perish 
In famine and blood, 
But the thrush singeth ever 
Of peace in the wood. 


And the minstrels of spring-time 
Shall ever endure, 

Singing triumph eternal 
To good hearts and pure. 








SPRING 


II. 
How shall we greet the young lord of the earth? 
How shall we welcome the victor Spring? 
Teach us, O flowers, your innocent mirth! 

Give us, O birds, of your notes to sing! 


Wild rose and buttercup, make our hearts bright ; 
Goldfinch and blackbird, sing us delight : 

“Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now! 

Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now!” 

The bud and the blossom are soft on the bough ; 
Take away, Winter, thy palsied head, 

For light-footed Spring has come in thy stead. 


To, io, io! 
For the fairy king, 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 


Gray-bearded old Winter, he flies far away; 

He hateth the smile of the bright-faced Spring ; 
He muttered awhile, and he fain would stay; 

But the linnets began with the larks to sing, 


And they flouted the giant in merry scorn 

With songs all fresh as the bud on the thorn: 

“ Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now! 

Fly away, Winter, ’tis our time now !” 

Then the churlish old monster he knit his brow, 
And he took to the north his palsied head, 

And the light-footed Spring reigns now in his stead. 


To, io, io! 
For the fairy king, 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 








SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES 


In Two PARTS :—PART I, 


I conress at the outset to being fond of snakes. I don’t mean ‘ fond’ 
in the ‘affectionate’ acceptation of the term; for I suppose not many 
persons have killed more of them than I have in different parts of the 
world. I am fond of them only in the sense of the interest with 
which I have studied their extraordinary habits, both in captivity and, 
to some extent, in a state of nature, and viewed with awe and astonish- 
ment the terrible powers which some species possess of inflicting in- 
evitable and, in some cases, almost immediate death from an ap- 
parently trivial scratch with their poison-fangs. Researches into the 
habits and natures of these deadly reptiles can never be a popular 
study. Not one in a hundred can look on a snake without fear, and 
not one in a thousand without feelings of the most intense abhorrence 
and loathing. The quiet study of them in a state of captivity, and 
from specimens of your own, is both difficult and expensive, as I well 
know. To attempt to study their habits in a state of nature is ten 
times more difficult and expensive still. Thus it is that really learned 
and earnest ophiologists are very rare (I only know of some half-dozen 
who deserve the name); and thus it is that the most extraordinary 
amount of ignorance prevails about all relating to the habits and 
venomous effects of these reptiles. Of this ignorance I could give 
hosts of instances; but one or two will suffice. 

A few years ago, a highly-educated and scientific officer in the 
service of the Indian Government was returning to that country, and, 
knowing my peculiar tastes, he undertook to add as much as possible 
to my collection of venomous serpent-fangs, and especially to send 
the fangs of some of the large family of deadly water-snakes which I 
had not got. He remembered his promise faithfully, and most dili- 
gently set to work to perform it. It was a wild district north of Kur- 
rachee where he was stationed, close to the sea-shore, and here the 
deadly water-snakes were, and still are, in hundreds. A reward of 
a quarter of a rupee to the natives for all dead snakes soon brought 
in such a collection, that had he been the ophiophagus elaps, or great 
snake-eater, he would have had provisions for himself and family for 
amonth. I, of course, was delighted to hear how the collection was 
progressing, and in letter after letter by every mail stimulated him to 
renewed exertions, till he said he had exhausted his store, and could 
get me no more mew specimens. 

Judge, therefore, of my disappointment, my annoyance, and also, 
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it must be added, of my amusement, when, after a lapse of two years, 
I received from my scientific friend a number of cards, on which 
were neatly gummed down, not the fangs, but the long forked tonques 
of some fifty venomous snakes, the name of each of which was neatly 
written under. He had actually believed, as ninety-nine ordinary per- 
sons out of a hundred do believe, that the deadly wound was inflicted 
by the forked tongue, whereas, in fact, the forked tongues of all snakes 
are as little venomous as the tongues of ladies; I was nearly saying, 
less so. It was fortunate, however, for my late friend that in his 
innocence he did not attempt any extraction of the real fangs; an 
operation requiring peculiar care, and involving a certain amount of 
danger, as I will show presently. In an officer whose studies had not 
taken such a whimsical turn as mine, this want of knowledge may be 
easily overlooked; but what are we to say when so accomplished a 
hunter and so renowned a traveller as Sir Samuel Baker shows an 
almost equal amount of ignorance on this subject? In the history of 
the last great exploration to the Albert Nyanza he gives an account 
of an enormous puff-adder which they killed en route, and which he 
describes as having a blunt tail, like all deadly snakes, quite forgetting 
in this description all the family of cobras, the Morocco snake, the 
cerastes, the whip-snake, the white-lady, the tuboba, and nearly all the 
deadly water-snakes, whose tails taper to the finest points. As if this 
was not enough, he proceeds to add that he extracted four venom-fangs 
from each side of the snake’s jaw. Sir Samuel Baker has certainly 
discovered the source of the Nile; but neither he nor anyone else has 
ever discovered a venomous serpent with more than two poison-fangs, 
one on each side of the upper jaw. 

Last October a letter appeared in the Zimes relating the alarming 
symptoms which arose from the bite of a viper to a gentleman who was 
thus injured while partridge-shooting, and the same letter had the 
coolness to relate that the bite of the English viper was never fatal. 
It will hardly be believed that the writer made this extraordinary 
statement on so high an authority as Mr. Bell, in his work on British 
Reptiles. As a matter of course, an assertion so sweeping and s0 
erroneous was at once contradicted in the Zimes, on the authority of 
medical gentlemen, who had themselves attended fatal cases ; and scores 
of such instances could be produced from the records of the country 
hospitals. I myself have only seen one fatal case, which occurred at 
Farningham about twenty years ago. The victim was an old farm- 
labourer, and he sank and died in about sixty hours after he was 
bitten ; but I venture to say that numbers of other well-authenticated 
instances I can myself produce. In all these cases where there has 
been a fatal termination, the great heat of the weather at the time is 
given as reason for the snake’s unusual venom. It might just as 
reasonably be set down to price of consols or the state of trade, as I 
think I can easily show. 
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Let me premise that I am not a medical man, as far as practice 
goes, though I was reared for one. I am simply an amateur naturalist, 
whose studies, with those of a few other friends, have for many years 
past taken the somewhat eccentric direction of watching the habits 
and manners of snakes, harmless, venomous, and deadly. With almost 
every kind of snake, we have, one or other of us, experimented; and 
most of them have for the time been our own property. I need not 
say that we have never experimented on ourselves. What we have seen 
with dogs, kittens, rabbits, rats, guinea-pigs, fowls, ducks, and sparrows, 
which have been given to the snakes, has been quite enough to satisfy 
our curiosity on the subject. We have not been quite able to afford 
such costly subjects as cows or horses, and we have never been able to 
overcome the serious difficulty of getting such animals into the snake’s 
little cage, or getting the snake out with any sort of certainty that it 
would bite the proper subject; though I am quite convinced that the 
bite of a deadly snake would have the same result, whether it was 
inflicted on a rabbit or a bull—namely, certain death, whether in a few 
minutes or a couple of hours. Of this I can give instances which have 
occurred within my own knowledge, when both mules and cows have 
been bitten by rattlesnakes in the prairies; for, as far as my own small 
means have permitted, I have, when in Asia, Africa, or America, always 
pursued my inquiries as to the effects of the bites of venomous reptiles, 
and the possibilities or probabilities of their cure, if taken in time. The 
result of all the inquiries made by myself and some others who follow 
the same curious study, I will give as plainly and briefly as possible; 
avoiding the use of scientific names, and giving only those anecdotes of 
snakes which I know to be authentic and capable of proof. 

To simplify the subject, let us divide the snakes into three classes : 
first, those which, though not venomous, are vicious, and bite severely; 
secondly, those which, though venomous, are not of necessity fatal, if 
instant precautions are taken, and if the person bitten is of average 
health and constitution; and thirdly, those which are absolutely deadly, 
and against the poison of which no means we yet know of are of the 
least avail. There are, of course, gradations in the two first-named 
classes, but none in the last; of which, indeed, “ finis’ may be said 
whenever any poor wretch is so unhappy as to get bitten by them. 
Thus, in most parts of the world, the grass-, glass-, field-, and tree- 
snakes are not only utterly inoffensive, but can rarely be made to bite 
at all. With their larger brethren, however, the case is very different. 
They are large, bold, aggressive, and vicious; and though, as I have 
said, their bite is not at all venomous, it is most severe, and almost 
dangerous, from the time it takes to heal. This arises from the fact of 
their jaws being armed with many rows of small, sharp, crooked teeth, 
all pointing backwards; so that, no matter what the size or nature of 
the prey struck, it is sure, even if it escapes, to receive an infinity of 
little, close-set wounds, which are at once both punctured and lacerated. 
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This part of the first class of snakes includes all the variety of pythons; 
whether the rock-snake of West Africa, the Guinea snake, the boa-con- 
strictor of South Africa and Ceylon or Southern India, the bull-snakes 
of North America, or perhaps the greatest and most formidable of all, the 
dark or black anacondas of Southern and Central America. About the 
power of the boa-constrictor, and its great American sister the ana- 
conda, the most absurd notions are afloat, and it is more or less popu- 
larly believed that they daily dine respectively off tigers and buffaloes. 
All I can say is that I wish they did; but I am reluctantly compelled to 
believe that a well-grown tiger would crunch as easily through the body 
of the largest boa as a man would through a stick ofcelery. The con- 
strictive power of the boa, however, is very great indeed, and I believe 
the great or dark anaconda to be more powerful still. There are not 
wanting instances of men having fallen victims to both; and probably 
for one instance that is known, ten may have happened of which nothing 
has ever been heard. Like all snakes, of whatever kind, they gorge 
themselves at one meal, and then retiring to their nests, or holes, or 
caves, remain almost torpid for a week or a fortnight, or even longer. 
During the winter, they will probably not eat more than once a month 
or six weeks, or even sometimes remain as much as six months at a 
time without taking anything whatever. Their powers of abstinence 
are indeed only to be equalled by their powers of gluttony. One very 
fine boa at the Zoological Gardens remained for one year and ten months 
without touching anything; yet at the end of this time the reptile 
was in good condition, and looked, when coiled up, like a roll of 
beautiful oilcloth. It may be said, considering how abundant these 
reptiles are, that it is rather singular the great European collections 
should possess such few fine living specimens. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show the reason. When torpid and gorged with food, 
they conceal themselves with as much dexterity as a bird conceals its 
nest. When about and roaming for food, they keep in the densest 
forests, and are so active and vigilant as not to be easily overtaken, 
still less captured, without such injuries as they seldom survive for 
many hours or days. To take a big boa alive and uninjured among 
the trees of his native forests, or in the swampy marshes in which he 
delights to swim, is almost impossible. Besides, it must always be 
recollected that the natives of the countries they infest only wish for 
their destruction, and thus, though for a small present the curious 
traveller may get skins enough of dead snakes to make a railway-rug, 
yet to get asingle live specimen requires a comparatively large reward, 
and then the thing brought in is generally much injured, and always 
small. One ofthe largest boas, if not the largest ever kept in captivity, 
was until lately at the Zoological Gardens. It was a female, which was 
captured at Ceylon while in a torpid state. It then measured about 
twenty feet long, but was very thin. Regular diet, however, and the care 
taken of it at the Gardens, where it was sent, soon improved its condi- 
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tion; and at the end of some six years it had grown to the length of 
more than twenty-nine feet, and was as thick round as a man’s thigh. 
This monster was called “ Bess,” and to the last moment of her captivity, 
or rather of her life, she remained intolerably vicious. Even her keepers 
were afraid of her. Once she rose with such a reckless plunge against 
the attendant who was cleaning her cage as to knock him completely 
out of the opening by which he had entered, though fortunately not 
hurting him, and leaving him ample strength and time to close the 
slide before she could follow him, which she was quite prepared to do. 
This magnificent reptile died of a surfeit of her own blankets. She was 
casting her skin, and was, as is always the case at that time, partially 
blind, when her meal of rabbits was driven into her cage. The first 
she seized, crushed, and instantly gorged. With the others she was less 
successful. Warned, perhaps, by the fate of their companion, they were 
most agile in keeping out of the way. The second she struck at she 
missed altogether, but caught her blanket instead, around the unre- 
sisting mass of which she coiled and twined and crushed till she was 
tired, and then deliberately proceeded to gorge it. No effort could get 
it from her tenacious jaws, and indeed in her then savage humour it 
was not safe to persist in the attempts. So at her leisure, though not 
without considerable exertion, owing, no doubt, to the woolly nature of 
the texture, she succeeded in swallowing her rug, equal in size and 
thickness to the ordinary covering ofa bed. After this gastronomic 
feat she lay torpid for about a week, when, with great efforts, she dis- 
gorged both the blanket and the rabbit she had previously swallowed. 
Both had evidently disagreed with her. After this she seemed ill, and 
refusing food for a month and more, coiled herself up and laid about 
seventy eggs. Then, though she was evidently very ill, sc tried to 
hatch them, and all the scientific world of naturalists watched the result 
with so much interest that bulletins of her condition and progress in 
incubation appeared in the papers almost every other day. It is not 
much to be wondered at that the event created a sort of sensation, for 
in all the history of serpents no boa-constrictor had ever laid eggs in 
captivity. However, after some weeks’ watching, the eggs, having been 
prematurely extruded, became bad ; so they were removed with no little 
difficulty from under Bess. After their abstraction she seemed very 
restless, and refused all food; even the temptation of live ducks, gene- 
rally a quite irresistible bait to ailing boas, was taken no notice of. 
Nothing could tempt her appetite, and her fits of anger rose to perfect 
fury when her cage had to be cleaned. In the end this almost necessary 
process had to be given over, but still she refused her meals; and after 
languishing a few weeks more, suddenly stretched herself out and died; 
thus depriving us of one of the finest, if not the finest boa that has 
ever been seen in captivity, and also of the chance of rearing up a race 
of genuine British boas to succeed her. 

This accident of her having accidentally gorged her blanket has 
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been held by many good naturalists, and not without reason, to be a 
proof that these reptiles possess little sense of taste or smell. They, 
however, overlook, or more likely have not heard of, the important fact 
that at the time Bess made this mistake she was casting her skin, and 
nearly blind. As a mere matter of taste, it is very likely indeed that 
she did not find’ much palatable difference between the flavour of her 
blanket and the wool of the young lambs or fur of the rabbits she was 
accustomed to swallow whole. As a safe general rule, all boas are 
exceedingly vicious, and’ prone to bite and attack on the least disturb- 
ance. Like every general rule, however, this has its exceptions, which 
prove its truth. Thus there is now a boa at the Regent’s-Park Gar- 
dens which actually delights in being noticed. It is a young one, 
certainly, only a few years old, and, though as thick as a man’s arm, is 
not more than some seven feet long. This is so docile as to come to 
the cage-door the instant it is opened; and on the slightest sign of 
encouragement, such as being stroked down the back, of which it 
appears excessively fond, it will come quietly out and twine gently 
round the arm or neck or body of its visitor, and appears thoroughly to 
enjoy the warmth of its location. I have frequently seen ladies, and 
very young ladies too, with this serpent round their arms and waists. 
During the three years it has been at the Gardens, it has never shown 
any signs of vice, and indeed may now be looked on as thoroughly 
tamed ; for though it is fast growing, there is hardly a week passes 
on which some visitor does not handle it. 

As a contrast to this specimen, there is one which is not exhibited 
to the public, but is kept in the keeper’s house in the Gardens at 
Regent’s Park in a cage no larger than a lady’s work-box. It is a true 
boa, a few months old, not much more than fourteen inches long, nor 
thicker than a man’s little finger; yet the viciousness of this miniature 
reptile is wonderful. When plucked out of its little nest, it rears itself, 
hisses, and bites at everything near it. It bites very sharply too, as I 
have reason to know when [I last attempted to put it back into its box, 
and it fastened on my finger, and I nearly broke its back. Yet this 
little worm—for it is in truth not much more—vwill kill and eat two 
grown mice at a meal, and will at any time, when not actually gorged, 
rise instantly to seize a young sparrow. 

Another boa at the Gardens, which in a few years bids fair to rival 
the size and strength of the late lamented Bess, is very ill-tempered, or 
rather of very uncertain temper. This reptile is about twenty feet long, 
end rather thick for its length. At times it is in a good-humour, and 
does not object to its blanket being moved or its head being lifted. At 
other times it is very vicious; and at these times it would be in the 
highest degree dangerous for even the keeper to put his hand near it. 
It may be said, Why ‘“‘even the keeper”? But those who know the 
habits of serpents know that they do get accustomed to their keepers 
and feeders; and even venomous snakes I am confident are quieter 
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and less dangerous with them than they would be with any other per- 
sons. 

When I come to my notice of deadly reptiles, I shall be able to 
give an illustration of this fact from a fatal accident which happened to 
one of the keepers at the Regent’s Park some twenty years ago, when 
he, with a comrade, out of mere bravado, took out all the deadly snakes 
in their hands and laid them on the floor of the reptile-house. There is 
no doubt but that, had the most ordinary gentleness been used in putting 
them back, the terrible feat would have been performed in safety. As 
it was, however, one snake (the cobra) was rather roughly handled, 
and he struck his keeper a slight wound on the nose, but from which, 
slight as it was, the man died in less than half.an hour. But of this 
curious case we shall have more to say when we come to describe the 
habits and poisons of the deadly snakes. At present we are only con- 
cerned with those which are harmless, or only so dangerously venomous 
as to be little short of fatal. 

Before leaving the subject of pythons, a few words must be said 
about the most terrible and dangerous of all pythons—the huge, dark, 
and almost black anacondas that inhabit the dense forests of central 
and south tropical America. These are far more common than is 
generally supposed by those who are not familiar with those regions; 
and but for the great difficulties which I have mentioned as to taking 
these monsters alive, there is no reason why our Zoological Gardens 
should not possess some half-a-dozen specimens. These American 
boas are greatly dreaded by the natives, and not without reason. They 
haunt the pools where cattle drink, or twine, when watching for prey, 
in the branches of the forest. Their boldness is well supported by their 
prodigious strength. There are not unfrequent instances of specimens 
having been killed which had attained a length of more than thirty 
feet, and which in some parts were as thick round as the body of a 
child. The endless tales which are related of their daring in killing 
men, women, and children, of course partake somewhat of the mar- 
vellous ; but there is too much reason to believe that the stories, when 
stripped of all native exaggeration, contain the terrible basis of truth 
that many human beings have been killed by these monsters. One 
peculiarity about the anaconda is, that it is said to be always found 
hunting in couples. This fact is undoubtedly deposed to by all the 
natives and all the Europeans who have had any opportunity of learning 
something about the habits of these gigantic serpents. Even Waterton, 
one of the most careful of natural historians, and one most thoroughly 
versed in the deadly ophiology of these regions, admits that when the 
male anaconda is seen the female is seldom far distant, and vice versd. 

A terrible tale has been told to me in connection with these great 
serpents. For its authenticity I do not vouch myself, but it certainly 
is, if not true, not only possible, but, from what I know of the snakes, 
even perhaps probable. It was related to me by a Brazilian gentleman 
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of high position, and in the presence of two others who had also heard 
the story, and were ready to vouch for its accuracy. Certainly it seems 
accepted in the wilder parts of Brazil as a tradition of frontier-life. 
The story is simply this, and as it occurred more than forty years ago, 
there can be no reason for concealing names which were not concealed 
from me. Mr. Barclay, an English gentleman who had made a comfort- 
able independence in mining-speculations, determined after some years’ 
residence to settle permanently in the Brazils. With this end in view, 
he bought and farmed a large tract of almost uncleared land on the 
extreme north-west frontier, and pursued his clearing and farming with 
great success and tolerable profit, and, what is more, with a certain 
prospect of much greater profits to come in time. He gave himself, 
after a time, a short leave of absence, and came back to Scotland, 
where he married his cousin, with whom he again returned to his 
plantation in Brazil. During his absence, and according to his in- 
structions, a neat, light, wooden residence—such as are built on all 
plantations—had been erected in the midst of the clearing, with a 
lofty veranda round it to keep the rooms cool, and French windows 
leading straight from the apartments to the ground. Still, young Mrs. 
Barclay, though surrounded with every comfort, was very far from 
being quite happy; for she was constitutionally in terror of the repulsive 
and tremendous-looking insects and reptiles with which all the wilder 
parts of Brazil literally abound. She could not go to a drawer with- 
out finding in it a centipede as large as a little eel, or open a cupboard 
without meeting with a spider almost as large as a small crab. Lizards 
of beautiful colours, but of repulsive appearance, had to be swept out of 
the bedroom at night. These were harmless enough, but there are few 
people who would care to wake up and find them crawling over their 
faces, or hear their long nails clattering along the wooden floor. The cli- 
mate, too, told on Mrs. Barclay’s health. The reptiles by day and mos- 
quitos by night made her unusually susceptible of irritation and alarm. 
But of all her horrors, the greatest she entertained was that against 
snakes and serpents of all kinds. This was ineradicable from her 
nature, and was in fact as much part of her nature as the overwhelm- 
ing antipathies some ladies feel to the sight of a rat, a spider, or a bull. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Barclay lived in a part of the country which was 
infested with snakes ; some harmless, some deadly; but whether harm- 
less or deadly, the unconquerable terror she evinced was the same to 
all. Once a tuboba, a quick and deadly snake, was killed in her 
house. At another time a coral-snake, the most beautiful and most 
quickly deadly of all the venomous reptiles God has created, was found 
and killed with ease upon the rough lawn, if we may dignify by such a 
term the short, brown, burnt-up herbage which surrounded the house. 
At another time a small anaconda, about eleven feet long, was found in 
the woods near the house and killed; and what was much worse, con- 
stant rumours were brought in that two very much larger serpents of 
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the same class had been seen in the forest not far off. Poor Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s terrors were not diminished by the exaggerated tales of her native 
servants, till at length they rose to such a pitch that it seemed very 
likely, as she often said, that she would die if a serpent came near her. 
Her fears got to such a height that at last she would not venture out 
at all; and actually kept her room. In this frame of mind it will easily 
be believed that her life was a misery to herself, and not of much com- 
fort to her wild, fearnaught husband. 

Early one summer morning the latter went to look after the progress 
of some rather distant clearings he was making ; of course he went on 
horseback, and of course he carried with him the heavy, old-fashioned, 
double-barrelled musket, without which, in that time and in those wild 
regions, no planter ever stirred far abroad. Both barrels were ioaded 
with a heavy charge of slugs, sufficient to bring down a deer, if 
one came near enough, or, better still, to scare away or stop the 
charge of a jaguar or a tree-panther. Mr. Barclay’s survey took him 
rather late, and it was high in the noonday heat before he returned 
through a short belt of forest which lay between his new clearings and 
his home. At that time the tropical forests are as silent and as motion- 
less as if they were dead. There is, to be sure, a drowsy chirp of the 
great grasshoppers, and now and then a humming-bird, whose gaudy 
colours are all hidden by the intensely rapid motion of its wings as it 
passes from flower to flower with a droning buzz, which in such a silence 
is almost noise. But the great trees themselves, and their equally thick 
mass of tropic undergrowth between, are all as motionless and still as if 
they had been carved in stone. 

It is not now my province to enter on a description of a tropi- 
cal forest, when at midday man and beast and reptile seek shelter 
from the intense heat of the sun, and leave the woods in their most 
silent grandeur. Those who have witnessed this impressive scene 
know that it is one which cannot easily be described, and one which 
can never be forgotten. One most curious thing connected with this 
still quiet of the noon is the absence of any motion in the long 
tangled garlands of beautiful climbing-plants which wreath the giant 
limbs of tropical trees from stem to crown. Some of these, covered 
with gorgeous flowers, are as thick as the body of a horse, and so tough 
and interwoven that it would require almost a hurricane to move them. 
Others there are, however, which, though light as thistle-down, are 
covered with minute blossoms, and which sway gently to and fro on 
the slightest breath of air, or on the mere passage of the traveller. It 
is the dead stillness of these light gossamer webs at noon which makes 
the quietness of the forest seem more impressive still; for at morn and 
eve, and even at night, their motion seldom ceases. 

It was through such a scene as this that Mr. Barclay rode on his 
return home, and it was amid such stillness that his attention was at 
once attracted to a large creeper hanging from a tree in front of him, 
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and which amid the deadly stillness around was swinging quickly. 
Such signs in the forest are never to be disregarded; and Mr. Barclay 
was too old a woodsman not to be at once on the alert. After waiting 
for some minutes till the oscillation ceased, and being reassured by 
the quietness of his horse, which would have been the first to scent 
a jaguar or a puma, he rode carefully towards the tree, and at a little 
distance examined it, but for some time in vain. At last the cause of 
the disturbance and of the danger also became apparent on close in- 
spection. On a limb of the tree overlooking the path lay a huge 
black anaconda, piled in great masses fold over fold, as is its wont, 
with the end of its tail just curled round the limb on which its great 
bulk rested, and its head left free, and elevated about two feet above 
the rest of its body. In this position it was quite prepared for action, 
and, holding on by its tail, could at once drop its great length down 
with resistless force on any unhappy animal, or even person, that 
might pass below, and when once secured in its gigantic folds, the rest 
was certain, whether to man or goat, or deer or sheep. Mr. Barclay, 
however, was not inclined to give it such a chance as this on his 
account, and waited quietly at a little distance till, by some cautious 
manceuvring, he got a full view of the creature’s head against the 
bright blue sky. Then he fired, and with one charge of slugs so 
shattered the huge reptile’s head that, after writhing for a single 
moment, it came in a long heap to the ground. It was far from dead, 
however, and plunged wildly, so that for a time he durst not approach 
it, as it lay knocking the leaves and branches about in all directions. 
At last it lay still, when he got aclose shot with his second barrel, 
and this so completely shattered the serpent’s head that it never moved 
again. Like a cautious woodsman, however, Mr. Barclay did not feel 
secure till he had divided with his knife, and not without great diffi- 
culty, the vertebrae in the centre of the back. The serpent measured 
nearly twenty-nine feet in length, and was evidently, from its great 
thickness, immensely powerful. The only question which remained 
to the successful hunter was, what was to be done with the car- 
eass. He was loth to leave it where it was; besides, he wanted its 
skin—as what victorious sportsman does not ?—and, above all, he 
wished to show Mrs. Barclay how easily such seeming monsters could 
be killed. Not unnaturally, then, though in an evil hour, he deter- 
mined to drag it home. For this purpose he undid his stirrup- 
leather, and, making it fast over the head of the snake, led his horse 
along, which, as it towed the snake, left a deep mark in the herbage, 
and sometimes a trail of blood on the grass over which the carcass 
was dragged. As he advanced, with the huge reptile trailing at 
his heels, some evil genius put it into his head that now was a fine 
opportunity to give Mrs. Barclay a lesson that would cure her of her 
fears of serpents. He never seems to have thought of the matter un- 
kindly, or to entertain for a moment an idea that her woman’s nature 
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would not as soon and as easily get over its repugnance to these 
reptiles as he in his wild, rough life had easily been enabled to do. 
There is no doubt but that nothing more than a rough practical joke 
entered his mind, and this was perhaps the only kind of joke the point 
of which he was capable of perceiving. His simple plan of mischief 
was soon laid. He determined to take the serpent into the house, 
and coil it in the sitting-room in such a manner as that its wounded 
parts could easily be hidden. He dragged it, therefore, with some 
trouble along the veranda, and soon managed to coil away its great 
folds in such a manner that its injuries were hidden, and it looked 
indeed as if alive. When all had been quietly arranged by himself, he 
went out and called for a servant to fetch down her mistress, who, as 
is the custom of the country, was sleeping out the great heat of the 
day in her own room. Little suspecting what was to follow, she came 
down at once, and the instant she entered the sitting-room Mr. Barclay 
slipped out and fastened the door behind her. What passed after- 
wards can now only be guessed with horror. Her screams of “ The 
serpent, the serpent!” were at first so shrill and loud as to quite drown 
Mr. Barclay’s calls to her that the reptile was dead, and that she must 
look at it quietly, and he was only first alarmed by a noise of struggling, 
and the piercing cries of some half-a-dozen female servants, who, drawn 
by the shrieks of their mistress, had entered the room by another door. 
What chey saw on entering was Mrs. Barclay attacked by a huge 
anaconda, which had followed up the broad track left by the body of 
its slaughtered mate. The instant their cries alarmed it, it rolled 
back its folds through the window by which it had entered. Mrs. 
Barclay was found insensible, and only slightly torn about the face 
and partly on the bosom by the fangs of the boa. She was quite in- 
sensible, however, and never rallied. In spite of all restoratives, she 
remained in a comatose state till the succeeding day, when convulsion 
succeeded convulsion, till her death left Mr. Barclay a widower, and 
the parent of a still-born child. 

It is both more interesting and more amusing to turn from this 
tragic story to one which, though equally well authenticated, is far 
more likely to be truly genuine—the capture of a large anaconda alive. 
This was done by Waterton in Southern Demerara, and his private 
letters give a most vivid account of it. For some days the neighbour- 
hood of an Indian village had been plagued and alarmed by the close 
vicinity of a large anaconda. Common rumour, of course, exaggerated 
its size to such a fabulous extent that, if the dimensions spoken of were 
only really believed in, it is no wonder that the terror was universal. 
Waterton, who came to the village in the minute prosecution of his 
studies into natural history in all its branches, and who was, above all, 
a most enthusiastic investigator of the habits of serpents, learned with 
delight of the close proximity of this fine specimen. On the very even- 
ing of his arrival it had taken a goat from a herd, and it was certain 
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that after such a meal it would lie torpid, and not very far off. But, as 
has been said, serpents, before relapsing into this condition, generally 
conceal themselves with the utmost care; so for three days Waterton’s 
keen search around the forest was quite unavailing. He, however, 
knowing the haunts of snakes as well as a schoolboy knows where to 
find birds’-nests, persevered, and at noon on the fourth day came upon 
the lair of the anaconda. It was in a large sort of cave among some 
loose rocks that were partly covered with bright creepers, and partly 
filled with moss and leaves. In the midst of these the reptile lay in a 
mass of coils. Itneed hardly be said that its size by no means realised 
the terrible accounts which had been given of it by the natives, suppos- 
ing it to have been the same one, which Waterton believed was not 
the case; still, it was a formidable serpent. Its length, though only a 
little over nineteen feet, seemed much greater as it lay in its coils, from 
the huge thickness of the body, which, as was afterwards proved by 
actual measurement, was greater in circumference than the leg of an 
ordinary man. Waterton had with him three native hunters, who were 
much attached to him, and who had followed him through many dan- 
gers. With these a short council of war was held in whispers. The 
natives, however, represented with much force and truth that it would 
be dangerous to make an attack till the reptile’s head could be dis- 
tinctly seen, so that it could be seized by one of them round the throat, 
and so prevented inflicting those bites which lacerate so severely and 
almost dangerously. This course of action was accordingly resolved 
on, and a patient watch kept on the serpent till nearly the close of 
the long hot day; then its head was seen slowly emerging from the 
mass of folds, which were gently creeping one over the other in a man- 
ner peculiar to every class of snake or serpent in a half-torpid state. 
With the first clear view of the head, Waterton dashed into the cave 
and seized it by the throat close to the jaws; his three hunters fol- 
lowed him with equal courage, and threw themselves upon the pile of 
folds. The anaconda, though taken by surprise and overpowered by 
numbers, yet made a fierce resistance, and for a few minutes there was 
nothing to be seen in the gloom but dust and legs and arms and coils 
of snake, till, after a great struggle, it was dragged out into the waning 
daylight of the forest. Here the contest for a time was even worse, for 
the snake had room, and plunged in every way to get one of its captors 
within its folds. But Waterton and his hunters kept it out at length 
and got it down upon the ground, till it was so exhausted that one of 
the natives could run to the tent and fetch ropes and a long bamboo 
pole. To this latter it was securely lashed, and borne in triumph on 
the shoulders of the party to the Indian village. Waterton said that 
at any time during the contest it would have been easy to have killed 
the monster by dividing the vertebrae or the muscles of the back with 
their short sharp hunting-knives. His object, however, was to take it 
alive, and in this he nominally succeeded. The serpent was brought 
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in alive, it is true, but it was so injured in the efforts to overcome its 
struggles that it lived but a few days afterwards, thus affording another 
illustration of the almost insuperable difficulties of taking these large 
reptiles in such a state as to be fit for subsequent exhibition in any 
great zoological collection. 

One large snake, though it never attains to the gigantic bulk of 
either the anaconda or the boa-constrictor, is not uncommon on the 
prairies of Illinois, and is even abundant on the great western prairies 
beyond the Mississippi. It is called the bull-snake, and is very little 
known to naturalists. It grows te a length of about ten or twelve feet, 
is very thick in girth, and strong and bold. It never attacks man, but 
haunts round the neighbourhoods of the wild outlying prairie-farms, 
the poultry kept on which in such abundance seems to form an irre- 
sistible attraction to this great snake, as, indeed, poultry generally does 
to all other reptiles of its kind. It is terribly voracious, and, what is 
most rare in snakes which are not venomous, will kill and destroy for 
the mere sake of killing. A bull-snake in a large hen-roost will in a 
night do as much mischief as will require three months’ hatching to 
repair. Once, when driving out with a friend to visit a station on the 
prairies a good deal west of the Mississippi, I drove over one of these 
snakes in the long tangled prairie-grass, which was then more than four 
feet high. The shock his bulk gave almost upset the light “ buck- 
board” on which we rode. We turned at once, and saw a large dark 
mass of bull-snake writhing his dirty-black coils in all the agony of a 
mortal wound. He was evidently quite helpless to escape or live, so 
we jumped down, and with the butts of our whips beat what little life 
remained out of him. Yet till the last blow he fought us with fierce 
hissings and attempts to bite, and would, no doubt, have made a serious 
resistance, had he not been so injured to start with. His length was 
nearly eleven feet, and his jaws, or rather mouth, contained four rows 
of teeth, all small, but all intensely sharp-pointed, and crooked, and 
curving backwards. None of these, of course, were venomous; but the 
wound they would inflict would be very severe from the multitude of 
small deep lacerations. The jaws were exceedingly powerful ; but there 
was nothing whatever in the creature’s stomach but the remains of a 
prairie-hen, which had evidently been eaten some days before. 

Before leaving the subject of non-venomous snakes, let a word be 
said in favour of one small one which abounds in Britain, and which is 
as harmless as the field-snake, though the ignorant peasantry of many 
counties—indeed, I might say of most counties—ascribe to it properties 
as deadly as those of the cobra or the coral-snake. This is almost the 
smallest of all snakes known, for its full-grown length seldom reaches 
ten inches. It is sometimes called the “slow worm,” sometimes the 
“deaf adder,” because, from its excessive slowness of motion, it is vul- 
garly believed not to be able to hear in time to get out of the way of 
the pedestrian. Yet this little reptile is the most harmless of all created 
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snakes, and is, in fact, so docile, that after a few weeks’ captivity it will 
come without fear to eat crumbs out ofits keeper’s hand. But wherever 
this harmless little waddler is found in the country parts of England 
it is put to the most shocking tortures; first under the notion that only 
torture can expel its deadly venom, and next that only torture can compel 
it to die before the sun sets. 

Another most harmless snake, which is persecuted with almost equal 
vindictiveness and cruelty, is the little glass-snake, so called from its 
extreme fragility. It is not a very pretty-looking reptile. Its scales 
are ringed, and overlap each other in a peculiar way, and it has a dull, 
rawish-pink colour, as if it had been skinned. It has sometimes been 
known to attain a length of nearly six feet, and grow almost as thick 
as a man’s wrist. This, however, was an unusually large and rare spe- 
cimen. Its general length seldom exceeds four feet, and its thickness 
not more than an inch and a half in diameter. Many varieties of it 
abound in Asia and America, and all are alike harmless, their food, of 
which they eat very little, being chiefly mice and small frogs and 
beetles. A friend of mine, a brother-student in ophiology, had a fine 
collection of these curious snakes, which were all very docile, and 
allowed themselves to be handled freely, except one, which was really 
ill-tempered. They were all, however, so precisely alike in shape, size, 
and colour, that it was impossible to tell which was the particular one 
that possessed this unfortunate infirmity of temper. One day my 
friend, by mistake, took out the ill-tempered one, which, after hissing 
fiercely, turned, and before it could be put back into its cage, fastened 
on the fleshy part of my friend’s hand with such good-will as to draw 
the blood freely. He not only bit, indeed, but retained his hold so 
firmly that some violence had to be used to get him off—violence suffi- 
cient, in the snake’s writhings, to make it break off three or four of the 
end joints of its tail. It was none the worse for this, however; for 
such accidents are constantly occurring to these reptiles, and the joints, 
after a time, always grow again. Indeed, while roaming about their 
cage, they often hit their tails against the edge of their little water- 
tank, and break them. I would not have thoaght of mentioning this 
incident, but that its occurrence took all us ophiologists by surprise ; 
for though we knew the glass-snake would sometimes hiss and show 
signs of ill-temper, yet we never thought it would actually bite a man, 
especially its keeper and feeder. 

The common beautiful English field-snake cannot, under any pro- 
vocation, be induced to bite; yet in their food they are exceedingly 
voracious, and I have seen one small one engaged for nearly two hours 
in trying to swallow a frog, the weight of which was almost as great as 
that of the little reptile itself. It actually succeeded, however, at last, 
and then remained quiet, with a lump in its stomach almost as big as 


a turkey’s egg. N. A. WOODS. 
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In TWO PARTS :—PaRT II, 


Cuaprer I. Tue Story or tHE Frenou Countess. 


Tue London season was over, and the seaside season in England, and 
the gambling and flirtation season in continental Europe, had also 
closed. The stately old country-houses were assembling their inmates 
for Christmas ; the weather was seasonable—+. e. very delightful for rich 
people with every sort of outdoor pleasure and indoor luxury at com- 
mand, and productive of intense suffering to the poor who lacked all 
these things—and sport had been capital at Burnham, where the heir 
and his wife were passing the Christmas holidays. 

The family-circle has lost one member since the day on which 
Adeline de Beaucour had been added to it. Lady Madeleine Raby had 
made a prosperous and happy marriage,—under the auspices of Lady 
Burnham, who had been quite the fashion during the season,—and 
was at present abroad with her husband, the Honourable Mr. Charter. 
Lady Burnham missed her very much, and found that her mother’s 
and sister’s presence only increased the loss; she was decidedly bored, 
for the first time since she had come to England. Lady Blanche had 
almost made up her mind, since Madeleine’s marriage, that she was 
called to a more active participation in the ministry of the Reverend 
Josiah than the selecting of his texts and the revising of his sermons, 
and was setting about the “ breaking” of this conviction to her parents 
by a rigid disregard, indeed condemnation, of all the light and worldly 
distractions implied in conformity to the rules of society, and a severity 
of demeanour which Lady Burnham could neither propitiate nor under- 
stand. The few ladies staying in the house were “county” magnates; 
and the young Frenchwoman, cleverly as she had adapted herself to 
English society, and well as she understood it, considering how brief 
her opportunities had been as yet, found that particular phase of it 
which they personified out of her reach for the present. She was 
polite and attentive to them, but she had little notion at times what 
they were talking about, and she perceived clearly that they never 
entirely ceased to regard her as an intruder into the sacred caste of 
the aristocracy. “It is all very well for poor dear Lady Marlesdale 
to insist on the de, you know; and, of course, in a certain sense Lady 
Burnham is of the nobility,” Lady Daylesford remarked to Mrs. Joyce 
Stratton ; “but it is only foreign nobility after all—so different from 
ours.” Mrs. Joyce Stratton entirely agreed with Lady Daylesford, as be- 
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fitted the intellectual calibre of a lady who, had she been told that one 
of Adeline’s ancestors was a French knight who had fought at Agincourt, 
would have failed to see the argument for her nobility because he 
was not an Englishman. While these worthy persons were possessed 
by the belief that Adeline Burnham was not quite noble enough, they 
were not free from an uneasy suspicion that she was a little too 
clever for their society. They could have got over her beauty, but 
her talent, her fascination—for she possessed that indefinable gift in 
fullest perfection—these were too much for them; and Lady Burn- 
ham knew it, and was amused, but decidedly bored. She did not see 
much of Burnham, who was an ardent sportsman, and a popular man 
in the county, where it was his business to make himself liked 
just now, as it was his ambition to represent it in Parliament at the 
next vacancy, which was likely to take place soon. In this, as in every- 
thing else, his wife sympathised with him; and she was very careful 
to hide from her husband that she was bored, philosophically consider- 
ing that it could not last, and solacing herself by writing long and 
amusing letters to Lady Madeleine Charter. 

It was the beginning of Christmas week; the snow, which had 
been falling lightly for some days, was frozen, and the weather had 
reached a point of “seasonableness” which precluded outdoor amuse- 
ments, except to such hardy individuals as professed a taste for the 
noble art of skating. Burnham Castle had its full complement of 
Christmas guests, and they were sometimes a little heavy in hand, and 
gave the Countess some trouble in their management—trouble which 
she sustained nevertheless with indefatigable courage, for the sake of 
her pride and her son. 

A portentously long morning had been beguiled by a visit to 
the picture-gallery, of which Lady Burnham had done the honours. 
She had no knowledge of art, but she had an unlearned taste for 
pictures, and she had taken some pains to make herself acquainted 
with the valuable though not extensive collection at Burnham Cas- 
tle. Lady Madeleine’s remark upon her likeness to the portrait 
known as that of “the French countess,”—but unmentioned in the 
catalogue pretentiously inscribed on vellum and kept in the library,— 
had not escaped her at the time; and she had afterwards asked her 
sister-in-law who the “‘ French countess” was, and whether there was 
anything remarkable in her story, purposing to inspect the portrait on 
her return to Burnham, and see what she thought of the supposed 
likeness. But Lady Marlesdale had been beforehand with her son’s 
wife. Some inexplicable feeling, an impulse which she did not care to 
define, had induced her to caution her daughter. 

“ You: said a thoughtless thing, Madeleine,” she remarked; “you 
should not have mentioned the resemblance, even if it exists, It is 
bad taste to make Lady Burnham aware that we think her like the 
only female ancestor of our family of whom we have any reason to be 
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ashamed, the only one with whom an unpleasant tradition is con- 
nected. Ifshe asks you anything about the matter, turn it off as well 
as you can, and tell her you don’t know any of the particulars of the 
story of the French countess.” 

“ T don’t know much about her in reality, mamma,” said Madeleme 
in a provokingly-careless tone; “not much more than that she was 
the original of the Burnham ghost.” 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said Lady Marlesdale, displeased; “and 
mind you don’t let such an expression slip before Lady Burnham. 
Remember she is a foreigner, and likely to be superstitious.” 

“ Very well, mamma,” said Lady Madeleine ; then she added, when 
Lady Marlesdale left the room, “‘ I know someone who is superstitious, 
and about the Burnham ghost too, and who is not a foreigner.” 

Nevertheless, Lady Madeleine obeyed her mother; and when Ade- 
line asked her the meaning of the observation she had made, she gave 
her a careless general reply, to the effect that the likeness was not 
much, but the resemblance in her attitude and manner of holding back 
her dress was remarkable; and that “the French countess” was a 
lady of that nation who had married a Lord Marlesdale in the time of 
Charles the First. 

“We were not earls then,” said Lady Madeleine ; “she was a 
countess in her own right.” 

“What was her name?” asked Lady Burnham. 

“‘T forget,” said Madeleine. ‘I have heard it; but whenever she is 
mentioned—which is not often, for we don’t care much to talk of her 
—she is called the French countess.” 

Months elapsed after that conversation before Lady Burnham re- 
turned to Burnham Castle; but she had not forgotten the circumstance, 
and she took an early opportunity of inspecting the portrait in ques- 
tion. She recognised the likeness at once: it was no fancy of Lady 
Marlesdale’s or of Madeleine’s ; and Burnham recognised it also. But 
while Adeline was pleased and flattered, for the beauty of the French 
countess was very striking, her husband’s indifference piqued and pro- 
voked Lady Burnham. 

““T do believe,” she said, “ you have a touch of your mother’s no- 
tions on this point, and would be delighted if I could be proved like 
any of those pretty dolls of Englishwomen, with their china-blue eyes 
and their silly simpers.” 

“Indeed you mistake me,” said Lord Burnham earnestly. ‘The 
only woman as beautiful as you—if indeed she was that, and I doubt 
it—who ever belonged to our family was that lady whom you are 
strikingly like; but she brought disgrace and shame with her, Ade- 
line, and there has been little of them in the history of the Burnhams. 
You can understand now, my darling, why we do not much like the 
mention of the French countess, and why my mother, in particular, 
dislikes it.” 
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“Tell me the story,” said Adeline imperiously; “sit down here, 
and tell it to me at once. I want to hear it; I must hear it.” 

She looked so beautiful, so engaging, so delightful, in her playful 
imperative ways, and with her brown eyes sparkling, partly with curi- 
osity and partly with scorn, that he could not resist. All his own 
reluctance, and the reluctance of his mother, were forgotten in the im- 
pulse he felt to give pleasure to his young wife, and he said, 

“T will not tell you the story myself, Adeline, because I should only 
spoil it; but I promise you shall hear it, well told, on Christmas-eve, 
with all the effect due to a ghost-story.” 

“A ghost-story! Is there a ghost, then, attached to the picture, as 
well as the coincidence of my likeness to it ?” 

“There is,” said Burnham rather seriously, “ and Crawford is the 
only person I know who can tell the story. So you shall hear it on 
Christmas-eve, just at the witching hour. My mother has a horror 
of its being told, but she will never know.” 

Lady Burnham thanked her husband with a sparkling smile. There 
was the slightest touch of mischief in it, but he did not perceive that ; 
and she protested he had given her a fresh interest in the old house. 

“Even when I found out there was some delightful absurd mystery 
about a picture, I was far from imagining I should be so fortunate as 
to come upon a ghost into the bargain. Does Lady Marlesdale believe 
in the ghost ?” 

“T rather think she does implicitly,” said Burnham demurely. 

“How delightful! And the pious and exemplary Blanche ?” 

*‘ And the pious and exemplary Blanche.” 

** Quel bonheur ! And you, my dear, dear Burnham, I will give you 
sixteen kisses this very minute if you also will confess to believing in 
the actual ghost of this identical French countess.” 

“T think I could undertake to profess any amount of faith for the 
same consideration,” said her husband, laughing ; “but seriously, or as 
seriously as possible, to be near the truth, I think I do believe in the 
ghost of the French countess, or, as they call her hereabouts, ‘the 
Brown Lady.’ ” ; 

* 
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* * * * * * 

There had been a dinner-party, and the picture-gallery was lighted ; 
but the guests were assembled in the drawing-room, and the family por- 
traits had the gaslights all to themselves, when two women emerged 
from the door communicating with the library, and placed themselves 
opposite the portrait of the Brown Lady. They were Lady Burnham 
and her maid, Zelie Huret, known to the household as the “ mamzell.” 
They talked together in subdued tones, and minutely inspected the pic- 
ture, looking at it from different points, and occasionally laughing in a 
suppressed but confidential fashion. Lady Burnham made some memo- 
randa on a sheet of paper, which her maid put in her pocket; then 
they left the gallery as quietly as they had entered it. The servants’ 
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wagonette was ordered to be in readiness on the following morning, 
to take the “mamzell’’ to the train for London; and the “ mamzell” 
gave no further explanation of this unseasonable journey than that she 
was going to town on business for her lady. 

* * * * * * * 

At a little after eleven o’clock on Christmas-eve, when the grave and 
elderly portion of the guests at Burnham Castle,—not to be beguiled 
by any sentimental ideas of hearing even Christmas chimes at midnight, 
—had retired, a select party occupied Lady Burnham’s boudoir, where a 
superb fire and brilliant clusters of wax-lights formed comfortable acces- 
sories to the correct and sensational narration of the ghost-story. The 
party consisted of Lord and Lady Burnham, Captain Crawford, and Sir 
Cecil Morse his particular friend, and a respectful but ardent admirer 
of Lady Burnham, whom he lost no opportunity of declaring to be “a 
stunner.” Adeline occupied a low chair at the side of the fire; the 
light of the dancing flames played upon the folds of her dress of rich 
blue satin and lace, and found a thousand reflections in the jewels on 
her neck and arms. She was looking down at Burnham, who was lying 
on the hearthrug, his head supported by her footstool, and her little 
Skye-terrier nestling in his arms. Sir Cecil sat opposite to her; and 
the story-teller walked up and down the room, in which exercise he 
found much assistance and delight. 

‘Now then, Crawford,” said Burnham, “begin. We are all ready; 
and I am in a delightful situation for shivering.” 

Don’t spoil the effect of my story by your chaff,” said Captain 
Crawford. ‘I address myself solely to her ladyship.” 

“T am listening,” said Lady Burnham. 

“ The legend of the Brown Lady of Burnham is in this wise,” began 
Captain Crawford. “In the evil days of Charles the First, the earldom 
of Marlesdale did not exist; but there had been Barons of Marlesdale 
time out of mind, good men and true for the most part, and loyal alike 
to their friends, their country, and their king. The women who had 
come into the Marlesdale family by marriage or by birth had all been 
handsome, as your portrait-gallery testifies—and virtuous, as the family 
annals boast. But no woman married or born among the Marles- 
dales had equalled in beauty and fascination the bride whom Jocelyn 
Lord Marlesdale wooed and won at the court of the French queen, 
Henrietta Maria. Tongues wagged when the bride came home to 
Burnham, attended by a brilliant company from London, for she was 
a foreigner and a widow.” 

Lady Burnham looked up suddenly, and made Captain Crawford feel 
rather awkward ; he remembered that the listener was also a foreigner. 

“A widow, you say,” she asked him, “and a foreigner? Was she a 
Frenchwoman ?” 

“She was,”—Lord Burnham answered the question ;—“ her name 
was Marcelline de Senaart.” 
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Lady Burnham said no more, and Captain Crawford continued : 
“The new Lady Marlesdale was popular with her London friends, and 
her husband had an infatuated love for her, which shut his eyes to 
her faults and induced him to gratify every wish she formed. Her 
wishes were neither few nor moderate, and Lord Marlesdale’s fortune 
soon proved inadequate to their demands. Lady Marlesdale, the French 
countess as she was called, was the most extravagant woman at the 
court of Queen Henrietta Maria, and her extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of money was not the only charge brought against her by the 
country neighbours of Jocelyn Lord Marlesdale, who envied her for 
the gay and brilliant life which was beyond their reach, and hated her 
because she disliked and despised them, and suffered her lord to pass 
but few and brief periods of his life at Burnham. The portrait in your 
picture-gallery, which represents the French countess in the zenith of 
her beauty, was painted by a famous court-painter, one Antony Van- 
dyke, in the third year of her marriage, when rumours had begun to 
circulate about an estrangement between her and her husband, mainly 
caused, it was said, by the determined enmity of Charles Raby, Lord 
Marlesdale’s brother, who held his beautiful sister-in-law in abhorrence, 
which people were apt to say had had its origin in her rejection of him 
in favour of his elder brother. Be that as it may, Charles Raby hated 
the French countess, and betrayed to her husband, either personally 
or through his agents, the fact of her infidelity. The lover for whom 
the French countess deceived her English lord was a countryman of her 
own, adissolute young noble, who had come to England in the Queen’s 
train, and had enjoyed much of the Queen’s favour. Indeed, when the 
case, fully made out, was laid before Lord Marlesdale, he had the clearest 
conviction that the Queen, his loyally-served master’s wife, had been a 
consenting and assisting party in the dishonour that had been brought 
upon him. The first step taken by Lord Marlesdale was to withdraw 
from the court. This he did at some risk to his reputation; for the 
troubles of the monarchy, the downfall of the King, were beginning, and 
it was a time when it behoved true men to stand fast by that which 
was falling. But Lord Marlesdale cared nothing for that—his life 
was centred in the beautiful base woman who had been false to him 
always, from the beginning. He challenged the man who had wronged 
him, and ran him through with his sword: this occurred on the old 
Christmas-day—the 6th January—as we style it now. The French 
countess was in attendance on the Queen at the time, and knew no- 
thing of what had happened until a page brought her a token at supper, 
and she opened the packet laughingly, amid somewhat jeering com- 
ments on the devotion of her lord. It contained a few lines, in which 
he bade her farewell for ever, and a kerchief of her own, which her 
lover had worn, steeped in his heart’s blood. Lord Marlesdale lived 
openly and unmolested at Burnham ; no effort was made to call him 
to account ; the scandal was too flagrant. The King attempted to in- 
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duce Henrietta Maria to send her infamous favourite back to France ; 
but in vain. The Queen’s enemies said she was in the power of the 
French countess, and did not dare to act against her; at all events, she 
did not visit her in any way with her displeasure ; and when the swift- 
coming great trouble rose around them all like a tide, and the Queen 
returned to her own country, as it proved, for ever, Lady Marlesdale 
went with her. She was talked of sometimes in the land she had dis- 
graced and left, and to her was justly imputed the blame of Lord 
Marlesdale’s absolute inaction in the troubles of the great rebellion. 
He lived at Burnham, and steadily abstained from any participation in 
the strife ; the consequence of which was, that he suffered from both 
parties. King Charles even made personal overtures to the sullen 
broken-hearted man in vain. To all taunts concerning his dead-and- 
gone loyalty, he was content to reply with quiet acquiescence that it 
was dead and gone; and when an emissary from the King demanded an 
explanation, he could get no other answer than, ‘ Let his Majesty ask 
his own wife and mine.’ He lived always at Burnham, a very quiet life, 
seeing no one but his brother, who, a few years after Lord Marlesdale’s 
misfortune, married a quiet woman, if one may judge by her blue-eyed 
portrait on the left of that of the French countess, and who certainly 
left no personal history to swell the family traditions. Lord Marlesdale 
never took any further interest in politics or public affairs, and even 
showed no emotion on hearing of the execution of the King. He took to 
studious pursuits, and nursed the estate carefully. When things were 
tolerably settled, and the Protector was giving promise of a long and 
prosperous tenure of power, Charles Raby began to visit London a good 
deal, and to depart from the family tradition in politics, finding favour 
in the sight of the chief of the Commonwealth. He was an ambitious 
man, and his silent moping brother interfered in no way with him, and 
let him do as he liked with the revenues of the estate. After a time it 
began to be whispered about,—no one being able to say where the 
rumour originated,—that demands had been made on Lord Marlesdale 
for money, on the part of his wife, and that the Queen and her friends 
were all in poor circumstances in France. These demands, it was said, 
Lord Marlesdale had been disposed to accede to; but his brother had 
scornfully derided such weakness, and reminded him of what this wo- 
man was, in the plainest terms. Then the broken man yielded, and a 
stern refusal was sent to the envoy of the French countess—a slight, 
dark-complexioned person, distinctly foreign in appearance, who lodged 
at a small hostelry a mile from the gates of Burnham ;—the railroad 
passes over the site of it now. The man received the message and 
went away. A week later, Lord Marlesdale found a folded paper on his 
desk, fastened with a silken string, and addressed to him. A few words 
were written inside: ‘The next time I ask you for aid, it shall be in 
person, and I will not take an answer from the man who slandered me, 
and laid your life waste, that he might make his inheritance sure,’ 
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The reading of this paper so shook the nerves of Lord Marlesdale, that 
he had an illness, during which his brother took precautions to prevent 
his being reached, either personally or by letter, without his (Charles 
Raby’s) knowledge. Time passed on, and the story of the French 
countess’s message was almost forgotten, when a fresh rumour arose, to 
the effect that Burnham Castle was haunted. Lady Marlesdale was dead, 
intelligence of her death had reached England, and her husband had 
seen her ghost. He was dying slowly of fear, they said, and the French 
countess ‘ walked’ in the picture-gallery every night. Being questioned 
by the parson, Lord Marlesdale, with much hesitation and evident suf- 
fering, acknowledged that he had seen the phantom of his wife three 
times, on each occasion in the same place and under similar circum- 
stances. He seldom left the house now, and it was his custom to walk 
up and down the picture-gallery in the short twilight of the winter 
evenings. He declared that on the three occasions named, he had seen 
the door at the end of the gallery, opposite to that which communicated 
with the right wing of the castle, open, and the figure of his wife, in 
the dress and attitude of the portrait which you know well, appear. 
The phantom came towards him, looking straight before it, and holding 
back the satin train with the precise gesture in the picture. On each 
occasion he had shrunk back against the wall, and the figure had passed 
him noiselessly, and disappeared through the door communicating with 
the left wing of the castle. Two of the servants also stoutly main- 
tained that they had seen the ghost, but it was after dark, and they de- 
clared that it had flitted along the now unused corridor, outside the 
deserted rooms which had formerly been the private apartments of the 
French countess. The stir caused by all these stories was the greater 
because Charles Raby had gone to London some time before, and his 
wife was much alarmed and distressed at her solitude, being then ex- 
pecting the birth of her first child. Communication was slow in those 
days, and the fear which the report of the castle being haunted had 
excited, had reached panic-height before Charles Raby was informed of 
it. But when he heard the news his rage knew no bounds, and de- 
nouncing the whole thing as an infamous jugglery, vowing vengeance 
on its authors, and stigmatising the parson, who had addressed to him 
a grave and lengthy epistle concerning the revelations made by Lord 
Marlesdale, as an old fool, he travelled down to Burnham with all pos- 
sible speed, bent on punishing everybody who presumed to believe in 
the ghost. 

“He found his brother much too ill to be bullied about any- 
thing, the servants sulky and frightened, his wife dreadfully afraid 
of the Brown Lady, but still more afraid of him; and he could get 
no coherent account of anything that had happened. He was very 
weary too, and made up his mind to postpone any action in the matter 
until the morrow. Reassured by her husband’s presence, and suffering 
more than usual from an excessive drowsiness which had frequently 
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overpowered her of late, the gentle little woman slept heavily. But 
sleep would not come near Charles Raby. His time of triumph was 
very near; his brother was evidently dying—childless and rich; yes, 
thanks to his care and management, very rich. A large sum of money 
in gold was in his valise then, interest he had been paid in London on 
certain moneys he had lent for the secret service of the Government, 
and a quantity of jewels which had been given him as security for 
another sum. 

“‘ When he came to fill his brother’s place, should he cease to practise 
usury, he asked himself. He thought not; it was a good thing, and 
a happy, in any station, to be much richer than people supposed, than 
even the nearest and dearest knew. He would put his foot on all this 
idle silly gossip, arising from the feeble confusion of his poor brother’s 
dissolving brain, to-morrow, and then look at his bright prospects. 
—You smile, Lady Burnham, because I am telling you the man’s 
thoughts; but the story is his own.—Thinking thus, he dozed; the 
light which burned by his bedside grew dim, and unconsciousness 
came, but only for a brief space. As he grew drowsy he fancied he 
heard the faintest rustling, like the trailing of a dress upon a matted 
floor. His momentary doze was dispelled by the consciousness that 
there was someone near ; he opened his eyes, and saw the Brown Lady, 
—saw her distinctly at his bedside, a couple of feet removed from him, 
her head held up, her brown hair falling on her shoulders, two red roses 
in her right hand, and her satin train held back by the left. He looked 
at her, and she looked at him with the beautiful brown eyes he. had so 
loved and hated, while his heart beat as if it would choke him, and his 
limbs grew heavy and cold. As he looked she glided away, and was 
lost in the darkness behind the heavy velvet curtains of the bed. 
Terror held him motionless for a little, and then, when it released 
him, he started up and looked eagerly around. There was nothing 
there. Then apprehension and pity for his wife kept him quiet, fierce 
thirst seized upon him, and he drank off at a draught the large cup- 
ful of spiced wine which, according to the fashion of the time, had been 
set ready for him. The draught soothed him strangely; he began to 
feel a curious numbness, and then came nothingness; but he solemnly 
declared afterwards that, while he yet retained a little of his senses, he 
heard a low, short laugh. 

“With the morning, horror and anguish came to Burnham Castle. 
Charles Raby was found in frightful agony, succeeded by paroxysms 
of delirium, and the physicians—not easily to be got at then, fetched 
with the slow haste of those days—were puzzled by the case, as our 
wise men might be now. It looked very like poisoning, they said ; 
at all events it was hopeless, and in that they were right. Charles 
Raby died on the following night, having told, in the intervals of 
relief which came to him, the story I have now told you. His son 
was born upon the day of the funeral, and succeeded Jocelyn Lord 
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Marlesdale in three months. He was a splendid fellow in his time, and 
the first earl.” 

“ And his mother ?” asked Lady Burnham. 

“She lived long and happily,” said Captain Crawford, “and left in 
writing, together with a goodly stock of household recipes, and one in- 
valuable prescription for a cosmetic known as the ‘ Burnham beautifier,’ 
—in which, however, you will never require to feel an interest—a pro- 
saic but very probable solution of the mystery of the Brown Lady’s 
appearance.” 

“ Any explanation spoils the story,” said Lord Burnham; “ never- 
theless, tell it.” 

“When Charles Raby’s death gave the bewildered household leisure 
to attend to anything, some strange discoveries were made. The valise 
which had contained the gold and jewels brought to Burnham by Lord 
Marlesdale’s brother was empty. Gems and other valuables had been 
abstracted from the cabinets in Lord Marlesdale’s apartments, and the 
long-disused rooms of the French countess had evidently been ran- 
sacked ; laces, dresses, and ornaments had been removed. When fall 
search had been made indoors, they proceeded to inquiries without, and 
ascertained that the dark-complexioned man of distinctly-foreign ap- 
pearance, who had acted as the emissary of the French countess when 
she made her vain application to her husband, had again appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Burnham, this time accompanied by a stout 
.serving-man, and having in his possession three fine horses, of which 
one carried the baggage. Their arrival had been simultaneous with 
the journey of Charles Raby to London, and they had taken their de- 
parture at daybreak on the morning after his return, long before any 
intelligence of the trouble at the castle had penetrated to the village. 
No suspicion attached to them, no effort was made to trace them; but 
the narrative of Charles Raby’s widow declares, that these two men 
took shipping for France from Southampton, and that on the night after 
they sailed the ship was wrecked in the Channel, and many of the dead 
bodies washed ashore. One of these was discovered to be the corpse of 
a woman disguised in male attire; and though it never was identified, 
and the woman and child on whom the station and the responsibility 
of the Marlesdales had devolved were too weak and too timid to investi- 
gate the matter which concerned them so nearly, at the cost of angering 
great personages in France, the widow never had any doubt but that 
the drowned woman was Lady Marlesdale.—You understand it all now, 
Lady Burnham, of course, and see how easily so infernal a device might 
have been carried through when communication between England and 
France was slack and vague. Besides, there is a good deal in wishing 
a thing which one hears may be true. The false news of the French 
countess’s death had been too welcome to be received with distrust. 
—My story is told, Lady Burnham: I hope you are pleased.” 

But Adeline looked serious and perplexed. 
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* So it was not a ghost after all; only a living woman, who robbed 
and murdered? But how, then, do people still believe in the ghost? 
Why do they say she walks in the picture-gallery every year at Christ- 
mas-time ? And why, may I ask, Captain Crawford, is this story sup- 
posed to be your especial property ?” 

“T will answer your ladyship categorically,” said Captain Crawford. 
‘People believe in the ghost because, in the first place, they have 
heard the story, and not its explanation; and in the second, because 
they prefer to believe in it. They say the ghost walks in the picture- 
gallery at Christmas-time because it is pleasant and exciting to say so, 
and quite the correct thing for a country house. But they believe it 
too. I venture to say you would find it difficult to persuade any of the 
party assembled in this house to-night to go into the picture-gallery 
alone after dark, especially on Twelfth-night. Finally, the story is 
mine because the first earl’s mother was also my mother’s ancestress, 
and some of her papers are still in the possession of my family.” 

“Thank you, Captain Crawford ; you have thoroughly satisfied my 
curiosity.” 

“ And tired her out,” said Lord Burnham, scrambling up from the 
hearthrug. “Come and have a cigar.” 

Left by herself, Lady Burnham sat in the same attitude by the 
boudoir fire. But her face was thoughtful, and her eyes were bent 
on the red-hot cavern formed by the glowing coals. 

“How very strange!’ she was thinking; “I might have known all 
this, if papa had ever thought our old family history worth looking 
into. I wonder what our version of it is; brutal ill-usage on the part 
of the mari anglais, no doubt, and splendid devotion to the fallen 
fortunes of the daughter of Henri Quatre. Marcelline de Beaucour, 
Comtesse de Senaart—how very, very odd! It would never do to let 
Lady Marlesdale know that I have a good right to resemble the por- 
trait of the French countess. Shall I tell Burnham? No, not yet; 
it would spoil the fan. How much amused he will be! And Captain 
Crawford—how delightful if he is persuaded into believing in the 
ghost !” 

The thoughtfulness was gone, and her bright face had no look in 
it but of girlish glee as she summoned Zelie, and proceeded to impart 
to her as much as she thought fit of the story of the French countess. 

* * * * * * * 

** Rather awkward, wasn’t it, Craw ?” said Sir Cecil Morse to Cap- 
tain Crawford, after Lord Burnham had left them, and they were fondly 
lingering over the ashes of their cigars and the embers of the smoking- 
room fire. 

“ What ?” asked the Captain curtly. 

“The explanation to Lady B. about the queer countess being a 
Frenchwoman, eh ?” 

“Well, it was a little; fact is, I forgot about herself for the 
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minute. Jolly woman, Cecy; not a bit superstitious. I don’t know 
that it would do to tell her the other tag to the story, though.” 

‘What's the other tag ?” asked Sir Cecil in a sleepy tone. 

*‘ Just this: people who believe in the ghost have it that, as the 
succession from father to son was broken by the first importation of 
a foreign wife among the Marlesdales, so it will go away from this 
branch altogether by a second. Shouldn’t like to try her nerves with 
that, eh ?” - ; 

‘*‘7 shouldn’t mind,” said Sir Cecil ; “she’s much too plucky to 
care—a stunner like her /” 


CuHaptTer ITI. 
TWELFTH-NIGHT, 


THE Christmas festivities at Burnham Castle were on a splendid 
scale, and eminently successful. Guests staying in the house, and those 
who came to the long succession of dinner-parties, were alike grati- 
fied. Public opinion was decidedly in favour of Lady Burnham. Sir 
Cecil Morse found a unanimous consent among the gentlemen to his 
proposition that Lady Burnham was “a stunner,” and she made pro- 
gress in the favour of all, with the exception of the Countess and Lady 
Blanche. With the former she made no way, and the latter regarded 
her, from the far-removed level of her own sanctity, as an objection- 
able person, who was fortunately rich. Lord Marlesdale “took to” his 
daughter-in-law even more decidedly than he had done in the summer, 
and his wife had sufficient sense not to desire that her own prejudice 
should be shared by others. But that prejudice remained unshaken. 
The Countess had not been well lately, had been “nervous,” and so 
gave way to it, and brooded over the unpleasant association of ideas 
which had established itself in her mind with Lady Burnham’s pre- 
sence. The unconscious Adeline was obnoxious to her ladyship for 
another reason, in addition to her likeness to the wicked and beautiful 
French countess—her lamentable religion, and her “ independent ways;” 
which latter, though Lady Marlesdale did not even theoretically object 
to pride as manifested by persons of condition, were especially unplea- 
sant when they became the medium of expressing entire though scru- 
pulously-polite indifference to the magnificent mother-in-law who did 
not happen to like her. Adeline would have been glad if she had 
liked her,—as she did not it was a pity; but that was all about it. 
The matter cost Lady Burnham few regrets, and she had not again 
mentioned it to her husband. But she had not the leest notion that 
Lady Marlesdale chose to resent the fact that there was not as yet 
any prospect of an heir as a grievance ; and that, in some extraordi- 
nary conglomeration of prejudice and dislike, she cherished an idea 
that it was all the fault of Adeline’s being a foreigner. Respectable 
Christian women, who belonged to county families and valued their 
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privileges properly, stayed at home, and had children decorously and 
duly; but of course these flaunting foreign women cared only for their 
pleasures, and were incapable of making any sacrifice to duty or to 
health. This when her daughter-in-law was making herself agree- 
able with all her might to Lady Marlesdale’s guests, and when she 
was the very picture of blooming, radiant health. The truth was, Lady 
Marlesdale remembered the superstition concerning a second foreign 
marriage in the Raby family, and she allowed it—half ashamed of 
herself for doing so the while—to prey upon her mind. 

Lord Burnham was very busy. There was little doubt that he 
would be the successful candidate when the next election for the 
county should take place. His wife did not miss him so much dur- 
ing the long hours of the day as she had done immediately after 
their return to Burnham Castle. She was preoccupied about something 
which evidently amused and interested her. The mamzell associated 
but little, for many days after that unexpected journey of hers to 
London, with the other servants, and on the rare occasions when she 
did make her appearance, she was at once inquisitive and reticent— 
reticent about herself and her lady, inquisitive about the family his- 
tory, and especially about the family ghost. The infidelity of foreigners, 
in every station of life, was too well known, too thoroughly under- 
stood, among the servants at Burnham, to admit of their feeling any 
surprise when the mamzell announced—on being told the story of 
the Brown Lady, with many amendments and additions—that she did 
not believe in ghosts, that she never had believed in them, and never 
should, unless she should happen to see one, which she did not think 
at all likely. The servants’-hall company could not agree with her ; 
nothing would surprise them less than that she should see ¢he ghost, 
the identical Brown Lady herself ; their private opinion being that, as a 
foreigner, she might appear to a foreigner ; which of course no English- 
born ghost of good family would condescend to do. The-mamzell heard 
this flattering prophecy with a sneer, and thus provoked the indigna- 
tion of the servants, who prized the Burnham ghost as the most 
ancient as well as the most interesting in the county. 

* * * ” * 7 7- 

The party assembled at Burnham for the celebration of the good 
old festival of Twelfth-night was unusually numerous and lively. It 
included many young people—for whom the attractions of drawing for 
the king, snap-dragon, and dancing were provided—the staying com- 
pany in the house, and some officers, friends of Sir Cecil Morse and 
Captain Crawford, who had thought it well worth their while to run 
up from Portsmouth for a few days; not a little incited thereto by Sir 
Cecil’s animated description of Lady Burnham, of whom he said, “ If 
she’s a stunner in town, by Jove! where there are other women to be 
seen—and nobody will deny it—she’s simply’an out-and-outer in a 
country house, where there’s a lot of old women, and that dreadful 
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Blanche Raby, enough to make a fellow bilious to look at her, by 
Jove !” 

In the smoking-room on the night before Twelfth-day, Lord Burn- 
ham being absent, Captain Crawford told the story of the Brown Lady 
once more, and with great success. The officers from Portsmouth were 
quite pleased, and almost excited, by the narrative ; and one, a young 
lieutenant, who imagined himself an authority on beauty and style, and 
who believed, in his honest and simple conceit, that no woman, not 
even the “ match” of the Brown Lady herself, could possibly resist him, 
proposed an adjournment en masse to inspect the famous portrait. But 
Captain Crawford opposed this proceeding, on the grounds that the 
house was all quiet for the night, and ofcourse the gas had been turned 
out in the picture-gallery. With the majority of the little party this 
argument succeeded, and the notion was abandoned ; but Tommy Tox- 
teth was not to be persuaded. 

** Bother the gas!” said the youth; “come along, Crawford; let 
the others stay here—they’ve seen the picture, and I haven’t; I have 
never been through the gallery at all. Let’s take a candle apiece and 
go—the Brown Lady will look all the more ghastly, or ghostly, in the 
dim light.” 

“By Jove! you’re developing, Tommy,” said Sir Cecil Morse ; 
“you're actually displaying imagination! What next?” 

** Don’t bother,” returned the lieutenant; “come along.” 

Captain Crawford enjoyed, and deserved, the reputation of a very 
good-natured sort of fellow, and he rose, though rather lazily, to comply 
with Tommy Toxteth’s request. The two made their way to the stair- 
case, at the foot of which one door of the picture-gallery was situated. 
The candles they carried gave but a dim light in the large, empty space, 
and Tommy Toxteth declared he already felt “ creepy,” when Captain 
Crawford opened the door, and they entered the gallery—just in time 
to see a woman’s figure vanish at the opposite end. The lieutenant 
started violently, and tumbled up against Captain Crawford, who, not 
so much disconcerted, but still not completely unmoved, caught him 
by the arm, and said, , 

‘Take care; you’ll drop the candle.” 

“ Bother the candle !” returned Tommy; “did you see that?” 

“T saw a woman, certainly—one of the servants, I suppose.” 

“Do you? Why do you speak in a whisper, then? And why does 
any servant in the house wear a brown dress with a train ?” 

“Are you certain of that? The gallery is long, and the light is 
dim.” " 

“T am perfectly certain, and I have remarkably good sight.” 

Tommy Toxteth leaned most unceremoniously against one of the 
family portraits as he spoke, and rubbed his evening-dressed shoulders 
against the white-satin knee of a Raby of the time of George II. Cap- 
tain Crawford looked at him blankly. 
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“T say,” said Tommy, “ we shall get preciously chaffed if we let out 
that, having come to look at the portrait, we have seen the ghost. Come 
and let’s have a peep at the picture, at all events.” 

Without speaking, Crawford advanced to the portrait, and the two 
men held the lights they carried so as to show it to the best advantage. 
The picture looked even more life-like in the feeble light than in the 
brightness of the gas jets. The proud, beautiful face; the bright, yet 
soft and speaking eyes ; the graceful figure, which seemed coming for- 
ward to meet the gazers—all had a striking, an overpowering effect, 
which told on the young lieutenant, though he did his best to throw it 
off. They looked at the picture for some time, but in silence, and when 
they turned away from it and left the gallery, they still did not speak, 
until they had reached the first landing on the stair. 

“ All a fancy of ours, of course,” said Crawford; “either a mere 
imagination, or a clever housemaid, who chooses the unfrequented gal- 
lery for a rendezvous with her footman lover.” 

“Why did we not see the footman lover, then?” asked the lieu- 
tenant, with more presence of mind than was habitual to him; “ and 
how do you explain the dress ?” 

“You must have imagined the dress,” said Captain Crawford. 

“ And you the footman,” returned the lieutenant. 

More time than they had supposed had elapsed while the two had 
been absent, and they found the smoking-room forsaken by all but Sir 
Cecil Morse and a middle-aged individual of no particular persuasion or 
profession, who was an inveterate smoker, and liked his cigars in com- 
pany. Mr. Netterville never left the smoking-room until everyone else 
had departed, and would endeavour, by every device of good-fellowship, 
to keep the last of the habitués up “just ten minutes longer.” Mr. 
Netterville had been acting the “demmed fascinating rattlesnake” in 
the case of Sir Cecil Morse; but that baronet was on the point of mak- 
ing his escape when Captain Crawford and Tommy Toxteth returned to 
the smoking-room. Delighted at the idea of detaining them there for 
a while, he affected great interest in the story they had heard, and the 
portrait they had gone to see, and plied them with questions. But 
neither responded according to his wont. Captain Crawford’s manner 
had not its usual ease, and Tommy Toxteth was deficient in fluency. 
Sir Cecil remarked this, and said carelessly, 

“What ails you both? Anyone would think you had seen a 
ghost !” 

**T am not sure that we have not,” said Tommy Toxteth, “and the 
ghost too.” 

“What!” said Sir Cecil, with an incredulous grin, “the Brown 
Lady herself ?” 

“Yes, the Brown Lady herself.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Sir Cecil; “why, I thought you did not believe 
in it, Craw ?” 
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“So I thought myself until to-night,” said Crawford; “and I am 
not quite sure that I do believe in it now ; but, on the other hand, I’m 
not quite sure that I don’t.” 

Mr. Netterville and Sir Cecil insisted on an explanation, which the 
others gave; and the surprise caused by the story was all they could 
have desired, had they been telling it for effect. Mr. Netterville was 
fully gratified that night; the sitting lasted until even he had had 
enough of cigars and conversation. The two men who had or had not 
seen the ghost were remarkably unimaginative, and the more they 
discussed the matter, the less they could believe that they had only 
fancied what they had seen, but the less also they liked to subscribe 
fully to belief in the supernatural. No satisfactory conclusion, therefore, 
was come to, and it was Mr. Netterville who suggested that the truth 
might be tested by watching for the ghost on another night. 

“Unless the Brown Lady is very much altered for the better,” he 
said laughing, “she is not likely to miss a chance of being seen.” 

“ And let me tell you,” said Tommy Toxteth, with a dismal at- 
tempt at a joke, “to see even the ghost of such a woman as the 
Brown Lady, is not to be sneezed at.” 

“‘ What, a tremendous admirer of beauty you are, Tommy!” said Sir 
Cecil ; “‘ it might be enough for you to have the chance of looking at 
Lady Burnham every day for a week. If you want a real live stunner, 
there’s one for you.” 

“For you you mean,” said Tommy, trying to disguise nervousness 
by affected facetiousness. 

‘‘ Suppose we all watch for the Brown Lady to-morrow night,” said 
Sir Cecil; “it’s Twelfth-night, the time she is said to appear quite 
regularly. If she does, we'll agree not to be in the least frightened; 
and if she does not, to set down Craw and Tommy for a pair of pol- 
troons.” 

“ Agreed,” said Mr. Netterville; and he then added reflectively, 
‘“‘ What a deuced unpleasant thing for a family it must be to have a 
hereditary ghost! If I had one, which I have not—the Nettervilles 
are not important enough for that—I should have had a shot at it long 
ago.” 

“ A shot at it!” exclaimed Crawford—* a shot at a ghost!” 

* Certainly,” replied Mr. Netterville; “if such things exist, why 
not learn all there is to be learned about them? It is a popular belief, 
quite as profound as belief in the existence of ghosts, that if you see 
one, and fire at it with a bullet-—I am not sure whether the bullet 
must be silver, but I think not—it will never appear again ; a cheap 
and simple remedy for intrusive spirits. You say Lady Marlesdale has 
a great dislike to the Burnham ghost; why has she not tried this 
method of appeal to the superstition of the servants and other people 
who believe in it, and persuade themselves they have seen it? They 
would believe in the efficacy of the shot as much as in the presence 
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of the Brown Lady, and the Burnham ghost would be most effectually 
laid.” 

“Nobody would venture to mention the subject to Lady Marles- 
dale,” said Captain Crawford ; “and I am sure she never heard of the 
notion of firing at a ghost ; I never did, though I have read and heard 
enough about them.” 

The conversation among the gentlemen was not much more pro- 
longed; but before they finally parted for the night, they determined 
on a plan of action which should solve their own half-admitted doubts, 
and be a curious experiment in ghost-lore. The last words spoken 
among the party were the following: 

* Mind, not a hint of it must reach her ladyship; it would give 
her mortal offence,” said Crawford. 

‘Of course, of course,” said Mr. Netterville; “we shall be most 
careful, and we shall have all the servants on our side; it will be 
such a glorious chance for them to be comfortably frightened in good 
company.” 

** But suppose we see it, and fire, how about the noise?” asked 
Tommy Toxteth. 

“‘She’ll never hear it,” said Sir Cecil; “her rooms are away in 
the right wing; and even if she does, she'll think it’s only getting rid 
of a charge—or a poacher,” he added with much gravity. 

* * * * * * * 

A humble but very comfortable and convivial imitation of the sym- 
posium above-stairs had taken place on this night in the servants’- 
hall. It was unanimously agreed that the appearance of the Brown 
Lady on the following night would be very becoming indeed —in 
fact, a delicate attention on the part of the Burnham ghost, favour- 
able to the dignity of the family, and convincing to the ignorant ob- 
stinacy of foreign persons, “ who hadn’t got no family, and consequent 
couldn’t be expected to have no ghostes belongin’ to them.” The 
party was very valiant indeed, in its collective capacity, declared that 
it desired nothing better than to see the Brown Lady, and to make 
its deposition to the fact “in a lump.” 

“ Not as that ’ud signify, Mr. Mills,” said the head-housemaid to the 
under-butler; “for people as don’t believe the Bible don’t mind what’s 
swore on the Bible.” 

* * * * * * * 

There was only one drawback to the success of the party at Burn- 
ham Castle on the following day—the absence of Lord Burnham. He 
was unavoidably detained at the county town on business. He was the 
most sedulously attentive of husbands, as all agreed; and each of the 
young ladies secretly hoped, when the time came for the fulfilment 
of her destiny, she might find a parti so eligible in all respects. Lady 
Burnham announced at breakfast that she had had a letter from her 
husband, full of apologies and regret. At luncheon she mentioned 
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that she had received a telegram confirming the impossibility of Lord 
Burnham’s reaching the castle in time for dinner; and while the latter 
gorgeous solemnity was in progress, a second telegram was handed to 
her, which she read aloud. 

The message was: “ It is barely possible I may catch the last. train. 
Do not expect me before to-morrow. Do not send to the station.” 

The Countess of Marlesdale preserved a grim and contemptu- 
ous silence while this message was read and commented upon. Her 
son had never thought it necessary to keep er so well-informed of 
his movements. To her mind there was something slavish in this 
extreme observance. This foreign woman had not only married but 
bewitched him. She glanced furtively, with eyes full of grudging 
dislike, at her daughter-in-law. Adeline had never looked more beau- 
tiful; never been in more radiant, captivating spirits. The Lady 
Blanche looked at her, also askance, and felt “thankful,” as she told 
herself, “that her Josiah would never have to know that Ads Christian 
wife was showing-off in his absence, and attracting the attention of 
the whole of the company.” Perhaps the Lady Blanche had never 
so little regretted that her Josiah felt it more consistent to decline 
being present at the great entertainments given by the Earl and Coun- 
tess, as on this occasion. The Reverend Josiah erred on the side of 
charity, Blanche thought; was too apt to make allowances, even ex- 
cuses, for Lady Burnham, and displayed an entirely uncalled-for soli- 
eitude for her conversion. That evening, Adeline captivated everybody 
all over again. She was richly and tastefully dressed, in a fashion 
hopelessly inimitable by any milliner of English growth; and she 
seemed unconscious alike of her beauty, her dress, and her triumph. 

“ Ft’s the only time, I can say with a clear conscience, I ever wished 
Lord Burnham to remain away,” said Lady Burnham to Zelie, when, 
the dinner being over, and the party assembled, for the recreations 
proper to the evening, in the saloon, she contrived to escape to her 
own rooms for a short colloquy with her maid. “It would have been 
difficult to manage about him, and he might have spoiled it all un- 
intentionally. All is quite safe, I hope; Parker has no notion of join- 
ing the servants, and there’s no fear of her ladyship sitting up?” 

“Not the least fear, my lady. Mrs. Parker despises all the servants 
except Samuel; and if she could have kept him from watching for the 
ghost with them, she would have told of the servants to her ladyship ; 
but she couldn’t persuade him.” 

Here Zelie smiled a queer smile, which, being interpreted, meant 
that. the “serious” footman had yielded to persuasions administered 
im the shape of taunts from quite another quarter; and that Parker 
couldn’t, tell of the others without getting him into trouble. “There's 
no fear of her ladyship ; she’ll go to bed as usual.” 

“ And the gentlemen are quite determined? There is no danger of 
their giving it up?” 
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“ Not the least, my lady. It’s all settled with Mr. Mills.” 

“T must go back, lest I might be missed. Everything is ready ?” 

“ Everything.” 

Zelie threw open the door of Lady Burnham’s dressing-room, which 
was brilliantly lighted. 

She looked in, laughed, gave a satisfied nod of her sunny brown 
head, and ran lightly down-stairs. 

The evening wore gaily away. The mimic sovereignty awarded 
when the Twelfth-night cake was cut and apportioned was fully en- 
joyed; the carpet-dance was lively, if not very long; for Twelfth-day 
fell on Saturday, and the rules were strict at Burnham Castle. At half- 
past eleven “ good-nights” were exchanged ; the ladies retired, and the 
majority of the gentlemen sought the smoking-room. 

“ How wonderfully beautiful Lady Burnham looked to-night!” said 
Sir Cecil to Tommy Toxteth, as he followed Captain Crawford and Mr. 
Netterville to Elysium. 

“Didn’t she, by Jove!” assented Tommy. ‘I never saw a more 
lovely face; and, it’s very odd, I have been puzzling myself all night to 
find it out, and I can’t hit it off;—I have seen someone she is so mar- 
vellously like.” 

“Have you?” said Sir Cecil, with calm and dry incredulity. “TI 
never saw anyone like her, and don’t expect.” 

~ * * * * * * 

The numerous clocks in the house and offices had struck twelve, 
and an apparent but deceitful quiet reigned in the castle, when Captain 
Crawford, Mr. Netterville, Sir Cecil Morse, and Tommy Toxteth, at- 
tended by Mr. Mills, and followed on tiptoe by a few of the other male 
guests at. Burnham, took their way to the central hall. A number of 
servants, silent and metionless, were assembled there. The order of 
proceeding had been so carefully settled beforehand that there was 
nothing to be talked about, and the strictest silence prevailed—silence 
which permitted the hurried breathing of the women to be audible. 
The three doors which communicated with the picture-gallery had been 
left ajar, and the gallery was dimly lighted by a few gas-jets, turned 
down to not much above the point of extinction. 

Captain Crawford and Tommy Toxteth passed into the library by a 
door opening into the middle of the hall, and took up a position behind 
that which communicated with the picture-gallery. Sir Cecil Morse and 
Mr. Netterville passed into the great dining-room by a similar door on _ 
the other side of the hall, and took up a position behind that which 
communicated with the picture-gallery. The other gentlemen, with 
all the servants standing close behind them, placed themselves at 
the central door, which led from the hall into the picture-gallery, and 
was opened to its full extent, its two battanis laid back against the 
wall, 

These operations had been performed without the aid of any other 
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light than that which the dimly-burning gas in the gallery afforded, 
and the scene was an impressive one. 

“The mamzell isn’t here,” said one of the servants in the lowest 
possible tone to the “serious” footman. 

“Hush!” whispered Samuel, “she will be here directly. She can’t 
get away until her ladyship is undressed.” 

He had hardly spoken, when a light figure crossed the dim hall with 
a noiseless step, and a touch on the sleeve of the “serious” footman’s 
coat made him aware of Zelie’s presence. 

“Ts your pistol ready ?” whispered Crawford to Tommy Toxteth, as 
he took him gently by the shoulders, and placed him in the narrow 
opening of the door on the left. ‘ Face that way, and cover that end.” 

“Which way is she said to come?” asked the lieutenant in a less 
heroic tone than he could have wished. 

“No one knows, as we already told you; so there’s an equal chance 
for both.” 

An almost identically-similar dialogue had taken place in the great 
dining-room, where Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Netterville were posted. 
Mr. Netterville faced the door on the right, at the end of the gallery, 
the staircase immediately outside which communicated with the right 
wing of the building, containing the Countess’s apartments. 

“It is settled that we give the ghost till one, isn’t it?’ said Mr. 
Netterville. ‘Quite long enough, I think; the servants might be per- 
suaded they had seen a dozen by that time.” 

“‘Hush!” said Sir Cecil; “don’t whisper. If any of the ladies are 
up, they might think it was thieves.” 

Dead silence. Waiting. Something like genuine awe among the 
servants. Something not altogether like incredulity among the gentle- 
men. Perfect stillness among all. The women’s cold hands grasp the 
men’s, and they stand very close together, and have strange lumps in 
their throats, and shivers through their limbs ; and there is not one of 
them but knows if she tried to speak she could not do it. A quarter- 
past twelve. Dead silence. Waiting. Then the sudden, horrible 
howling of a dog, which makes the women start and catch their 
breath, and some of them feel, that if they were not afraid of the 
gentlemen, who are watching intently, and whom, such is the power 
of their caste, they dare not, even for terror’s potent sake, disturb, 
they would run away, if indeed their limbs would carry them ; but, if 
they should not, then it would be a relief to drop down where they 
stand. 

Dead silence. Waiting. 

But there was a slight noise which, if every ear were not painfully 
strained in one direction, might have been heard. From Lady Burn- 
ham’s boudoir a glass-door opened on a light iron stair leading to the 
flower-garden, which in the summer had formed her chief pleasure at 
Burnham. The slight noise above mentioned was caused by the un- 
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locking of this heavily-curtained door, and the entrance into the 
warmed and lighted room of no unauthorised intruder, but of Lord 
Burnham. He had caught the last train at the last minute, and had 
walked over from the station, guided by the cold wintry moonlight, 
and taking a well-known short cut which brought him to the flower- 
garden. He looked across it, saw the lights in his wife’s rooms, and 
decided on letting himself in by the side-door, and enjoying her delight 
and surprise. She was still up, he knew, for he saw a shadow passing 
back and forwards once or twice as he crossed the garden. He opened 
the door, pushed the curtain aside, and looked eagerly into the room. 
Adeline was not there. He locked the glass-door, and went into the 
dressing-room, which was in great confusion but empty; then into her 
bedroom, with the same result. 

‘“‘She hasn’t come up,” he thought ; “they are in the saloon. I 
wish she had been here; I don’t want to go down-stairs ;” and he went 
irresolutely into the corridor. No lights, no servants about. He took 
a wax-light from Adeline’s dressing-table, and went quickly towards 
the saloon, which was empty. ‘“ They must be at supper in the dining- 
room,” he thought. Then he crossed the saloon with a hasty step, and 
went out of the door which opened on a corridor communicating with 
the staircase of the right wing. The wax-light in his hand burned 
dimly, and flickered as the draught from the closing door caught it, 
but the light sufficed to show Lord Burnham that he was not alone. 
From the far end of the corridor into the centre of which he had 
emerged, something came towards him, something which chilled his 
blood and made his heart stand still—something in human shape 
which yet was not human, which was the form of a beautiful woman 
and yet was no woman. An awful phantom, with a shadowy face, as 
of a woman with brown bright eyes and rich brown hair, heaped up 
from the broad brow, and falling on bare polished shoulders, majestic 
yet terrible, for the luminous form had the semblance of substance, 
and yet had it not, and sight of it had the dread and agony of death 
without peace, or sanctity, or anything but fear. The phantom came 
towards him, walking, but not as living beings walk; the movement 
was not a movement of the limbs, but was an onward sweep as of 
the wind. The awful presence was clothed in phantom garments, of 
rich, trailing brown satin; the train was held aside by one hand, 
and a foot shone beneath the skirt, a motionless foot which yet was 
borne along, and on which diamonds gleamed. In the other hand 
were two rich red roses; and when the awful thing had passed by the 
cowering human wretch who shrunk against the wall, it turned, and 
with the hand which held the two red roses uplifted again as by a 
sweeping wind, waved to him to follow it. The light had dropped 
from his hand and was quenched, but he needed no light to do that 
terrific bidding. From the awful presence came something that was 
not light, but yet which banished darkness, which forbade the blessed- 
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ness of seeing it no more. On went the. phantom, down the wide flat 
stairs, the satin train sweeping noiselessly over the crimson carpet, on, 
on, to the right-hand door of the picture-gallery, on which the eyes of 
Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Netterville were intently fixed. 

Dead silence. Waiting. Half-past twelve. 

There is the slightest possible movement of the left-hand door of 
the picture-gallery, there is the lowest whisper breathed into Crawford’s 
ear— 

“My God! There it is!” 

And the Brown Lady glides through the doorway—her head up, her 
brown hair falling on her neck, her satin train held back with that 
queenly gesture of the hand, the two rich red roses nestling against the 
lustrous folds of her dress, the raised skirt showing the beautiful foot 
with the glittering diamond buckle. In another second Captain Craw- 
ford has wrenched the pistol from Tommy Toxteth’s and, and with a 
loud cry of “Lady Burnham, stop! for God’s sake, stop!” has caught 
the Brown Lady in his arms ; but within the same instant a shot rings 
sharply through the gallery, and a heavy fall is heard outside the 
opposite door. 

* * * * * * ” 

They laid the young man’s lifeless body on the floor, where his 
wretched wife had flung herself, and, at her earnest prayer, permitted 
her to search for the wound, which Mr. Netterville frantically accused 
himself of having inflicted. But there was no wound, and the bullet 
which had been fired at the ghost was found on the carpet, six feet 
within the door whose threshold the dead man had not crossed. He 
was quite dead. She knew it; she needed no one to tell her, or to tell 
her why. For as she—daring, impious fool, as she should for evermore 
know herself to be—came in through the door to play her ghastly part, 
she had seen the phantom; seen the horrible presence which she had 
dared to mock—trifling with fearful mysteries into which none may 
look without deadly sin—and knew in another instant that it had slain 
her husband. 

Everyone had seen the ghost. The Brown Lady was a ten-thousand- 
fold terrible truth to the house of Raby now. 

Amid all the wild confusion, the utter bewilderment of horror and 
despair, the helpless movement, the clamour just hushing itself in- 
voluntarily within the immediate neighbourhood of the dead, the frantic 
misery of the parents, the grief of the friends, the sheer fright of the 
servants—Adeline was quiet, and alone. She sat still upon the floor, 
her burden on her knees, her arms clasped round it, and her head bent 
over the still, white face. The medical aid, which they knew too well 
could not avail, was sent for, and to all entreaties she was deaf. 

‘When the doctor comes, he shall touch him; no one till then; 
leave me alone till then.” 

They shrank from her appalled, as she gathered up the shining 
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satin train, and flung it like a sheet over her head. It fell around her 
figure, and lay over the dead man; and as she sat there, though her 
senses remained to her, Adeline Burnham’s heart died. 

* * * * * * * 

Lord Marlesdale still lives, and Burnham Castle has not yet passed 
into the possession of that obnoxious person to whom the late Countess 
(her name is commemorated, with her son’s, on a splendid memorial- 
window in Burnham church, as well as on the magnificent family tomb) 
had such a dislike. The Earl is still fond of a quiet life, and enjoys it, 
in general, with his daughter Madeleine. He is not very sad, consider- 
ing; but then, as he says, he is an old man; and it is wonderful what 
old people can bear. When his widowed daughter-in-law comes to see 
him, he likes to see her, of course; but her sternness, her gravity, her 
intense seriousness oppress him in spite of himself, and he is rather 
anxious she should not remain very long, which she knows, and ac- 
cordingly makes her stay short. She never visits Burnham,—indeed, 
the castle has been let to a rich banker for the last five years,—and 
the Lady Blanche Croaker regards that circumstance as a special grace 
bestowed upon the parish. 

“The very mention of her name, Josiah, ought to make a Christian 
wife and mother shudder,” she says, with needless iteration; and in 
that double capacity the Lady Blanche shudders, strongly and often. 

In the picture-gallery at Burnham Castle there is an empty space 
where the portrait of the French countess hung ; but a deeper and more 
tragical interest is attached to the Brown Lady, and the neighbourhood 
has stronger faith than ever in the Burnham ghost. 











THE HUMAN FINGER AND THUMB 


Scrence is the key to Nature’s handiwork, the “open sesame” to 
her mysteries, explaining the laws which have presided over all things 
created, and suggesting the means of ameliorating the earth’s physical 
condition for the benefit of man, to promote his comfort and well- 
being, whilst increasing his material wealth, and securing his moral and 
social development. All these results go hand-in-hand with the deve- 
lopments of Science, which is the handmaid of Providence, but espe- 
cially in its physical and mechanical departments. 

Contemplated from this point of view, our earth ceases to be a 
mere geographical congeries of countries and climates. She becomes 
a living being, endowed with all the functional activity of organism 
and vitality. That she is the common mother is in accordance with 
the belief of all primitive nations, confirmed by the inspired writers ; 
and imagination is not severely taxed to discover in her parts and 
elements the representative analogies of life and maternity. Thus 
viewed, her external crust is but a skin, on which all animals live 
and have their being. Internally she conceals the forces which de- 
velop her functional activity. Her solid parts are bones; her loose 
material, flesh; her streams are blood; and, finally, she walks the 
empyrean as a thing of life, her two motions being, probably, the 
source of all functional activity in plants and animals. To the earth 
we are indebted for all of which we are made, short of the living 
soul. We are adapted to her; and the immutable laws of her physical 
ordination perpetually form, fashion, or influence every living thing 
she supports on her surface, in her atmosphere, or in the depths of her 
waters. The animal man, destined to hold dominion over her, was 
alone endowed with faculties designed to reveal his relation to her 
and her other beings, and the principles to which he must conform in 
order to secure his modicum of life and well-being. 

But how was man to secure this modicum of life and well- ‘being? 
The reply is that of the English workman, who, being asked for a 
definition of machines, exclaimed, “ Machines are all things, besides 
nails and teeth, that serve man for work !” 

The other animals have been created complete in their way, and, 
in assigning to them a personal and stationary existence, Providence 
gave to each of them on the first day of its existence immutable 
organs and instruments appropriated to the kind of life to which it 
was adapted. The bird is an aerial ship, the fish is a submarine vessel ; 
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the mole is a miner armed with powerful mattocks, and the spider 
is an incomparable spinner. Some animals are furnished with a saw, 
some have pincers, others a wimble or bradawl. The beaver has a 
hatchet, a spade, a trowel, a rammer, and engineering skill of the 
utmost precision ; the bee has the square and compasses. If it can- 
not be said that these workers never improve in the use of their tools 
—-since the first nest of a bird or arabbit is generally more imperfectly 
formed than the second—still, that is all; they never change their 
tools, and they transmit them to their progeny just as they received 
them. It is otherwise with man. 

Man has nothing but his teeth and nails; he is incomplete; and he 
was left to effect his completion by furnishing himself with the organs 
which he needs. He has to protect his vulnerable body, and to arm 
his powerless hands. Man has nothing; but he has the means, and 
is, moreover, under the obligation, of acquiring everything ; and thus 
his very weakness is the foundation of his strength and the title of his 
greatness. Thanks to that small matter of his structure—that oppos- 
able thumb, which permits him to seize and let-go as he pleases what- 
ever he may handle—he can add by turns to the effort of his hand 
the weight of a stone, the reach of a branch, the cutting faculty of 
iron, or the elasticity of air. The human race entered on its reign 
over ‘‘the earth, and all that therein is,” when the first man felt the 
beauty of a flower of Paradise, and discovered that he could pluck 
it with his finger and thumb. Without that anatomical improve- 
ment of the foot into a hand, and of the great-toe into a thumb, per- 
fectly “ opposable” by each finger, the world would not be what it is. 

We might have accomplished much, as beavers do with their tails, 
or birds with their beaks; but, unfortunately, we are neither beavers 
nor birds; and deplorable would have been the state of such a com- 
munity, even should some of its members have been able to imitate 
that ingenious gentleman at Antwerp who paints with his feet: for 
it is incontestable that every human work, the greatest and most im- 
portant as well as the finest and most artistic, goes back to the single 
finger and thumb. Be it one where enormous masses of masonry have 
been quarried and built together, or one where natural forces have 
been dexterously taken up, and turned to perpetual and multiplied 
power, it all comes from the faculty of pinching. The pyramids of 
Gizeh and a saw-mill on the St. Lawrence both express the same 
providential construction of that wonderful and beautiful piece of 
mechanism—a human hand. Hence the best definition ever given 
of man—namely, “an animal with a cephalic hand,” a brain-handed 
animal. 

Brain, finger, and thumb, therefore, are the guarantee of man’s 
supremacy throughout creation. Thanks to his observing intelligence, 
his retentive memory, his judgment which compares and combines, 
and especially to the faculty of translating and transmitting thought 
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by speech, which stamps him with his salient characteristic among all 
animals, and opens before him social relations of unlimited extent, 
he is enabled—first in the course of each existence, and then by the 
chain of succeeding existences throughout all time—to imitate, com- 
bine, magnify, or transform these organs, none of which have been 
given to him alone, but none of which also have ever been refused 
him. Thus he applies and combines, for his own-use alone, all the 
pieces of the immense arsenal scattered among the other animals. He 
arms his fingers, for digging and tearing purposes, with steel claws 
a thousand times more terrible than are those of the tiger. For 
piercing he gives them borers which traverse in an instant the hard- 
est wood and metal, and wimbles that penetrate the soil to its utter- 
most depth ; while for measuring dimensions, temperatures, or weight, 
he supplies them with instruments so delicate, that nothing can 
escape them. He supplements his vision with the power and range 
of that of the eagle, or the wonderful delicacy imparted to the organs 
of a microscopic animalcule. He fashions an instrument which, 
literally by ocular demonstration, shows him the metals of the sun’s 
atmosphere and those of the more distant stars and nebulz. Into 
the ocean he plunges irresistible fins, or presents huge wings to the 
air, and superadds, whenever he pleases, to the small weight of his 
body a mass ten times heavier than the enormous body of the ele- 
phant—namely, that of te gigantic steam-hammer, which may be 
said to have become an intelligent thing, and instinct with the human 
will that animates it, as it kneads incandescent masses of metal of 
‘twenty tons’ weight with furious energy, or cracks a nut with such 
precision and grace as not to touch the kernel! All these instruments 
and processes, from the simplest to the most complicated—from the 
fish-bone or the thorn-needle to the steam sewing-machine, from the 
first sling to the terrible rifled breechloader, from the skin or bark 
which serves the savage as a boat to the screw-steamer which carries 
in its flanks the force of many thousand horses—all these, without ex- 
ception and without difference, are machines, that is, means of defence 
and action furnished by observation and science to the weakness and 
fragility of the human body, methods to obtain more from the same 
effort by directing it better—in a word, ways of extending life by 
diminishing its passive, and increasing its active, condition. In all 
we have the manifestation of the brain-hand, the finger and thumb, 
to which man is indebted for his productive power, by means of the 
machines which they have devised, and consequently for all his re- 
sources and enjoyments. 

Homer gives us a picture of twelve women, twelve slaves, in the 
palace of Ulysses, or rather the rustic homestead in which his faithful 
Penelope was waiting for her lord and master. These women were 
hard at work grinding between two stones the corn required for the 
day’s consumption. The same primitive process is still resorted to 
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among certain peoples in Abyssinia, Nubia, in Algeria, and sometimes 
even in the tents of the chiefs, as described by Homer in the case of 
Ulysses. They have no machines; the sweat of woman supplies their 
place. For how many mouths could each of these poor women supply 
flour, which they themselves could scarcely taste? Perhaps for twenty- 
five, certainly not more. 

Now, if we enter one of those immense mills, furnished with all the 
improvements of modern science, in which the grain is carried up, 
ground, bolted, or sifted, and put into sacks by machinery, and ask the 
one man there who superintends and directs the various operations, 
what quantity of this flour, of the best quality, he can deliver fer con- 
sumption, besides retaining a good share for himself, he will tell you 
that he supplies rations for four or five thousand of his fellow-crea- 
tures. An army of fifty thousand men can be thus better fed with less 
trouble, than the small household of Ulysses. The difference of pro- 
duction in this case, without insisting on the difference of quality and 
the enormous difference of human effort, is in the proportion of at 
least one to one hundred and fifty. 

Take, again, the production of iron. The difference between the 
production of the old furnace and the modern furnace, which blazes 
night and day incessantly, is in the proportion of one to twenty-five or 
thirty—three cwt. at least instead of twelve pounds or less. Many an 
establishment of the kind produces more iron daily than the entire 
Roman Empire of old ; and steel, which was not long ago so dear— 
steel, which has been truly called the living part of tools and the mor- 
dant of the human hand—will soon be (thanks to the Bessemer pro- 
cess and the splendid innovations of Krupp) as easily obtainable as was 
the worst cast-iron in the last century. 

It has been aptly observed that civil-engineering is “ the opposable 
finger and thumb” in its modern development. There were bold and 
skilful engineers, architects, and constructors before Mr. John Fowler 
and the Institute of Civil Engineers. In truth, the ancients set us 
some examples which we have hardly equalled yet. For all the mighty 
help which steam gives to modern times—and here again it must be 
remembered that a steam-engine has for its sole progenitors the finger 
and thumb—we cannot quite understand how the old world achieved 
the wonders which are its monuments. A pyramid as big»as that of 
Cheops could be raised now, and monoliths as tremendous as those of 
the Pharaohs could be quarried and carved and polished ; but it would 
puzzle us still to perform the feat with the lever and the wheel alone— 
the muscle and sinew and the backs of men. They also must have 
been no mean ‘builders and contractors’ who drew the specifications 
for the Tower of Babel. As for canals, Necho anticipated M. de Les- 
seps at the Isthmus of Suez; and not only did Xerxes cut a sea-way 
through Mount Athos, but Dinocrates, the sculptor, offered Alexander 
to carve the mountain into a statue of that monarch, with a town of 
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ten thousand inhabitants in his left hand, and a lake in his right, 
receiving all the torrents from the mountain-top. They took in such 
ideas, too, without losing their breath ; for Alexander’s only objection 
to the project was, that it would be hard to supply the town in the 
hand of the colossus with provisions. And farther back still, among 
works which were not only talked of but executed, there are the stu- 
pendous ruins of Baalbec—ruins, because an earthquake rent them to 
pieces, for nothing else could have done it. The traveller in Syria 
stands astounded at the three vast stones in the southern face of the 
temple, which gave it the Greek name of Trilithon. These monstrous 
masses are each sixty-three feet long by thirteen in breadth and depth, 
and they cannot weigh less than eight hundred tons apiece; yet they 
are as neatly in their place as a stock-brick ; and in the quarry hard by 
is a still more enormous mass, just ready for detaching and transport- 
ing, about which the Arabs tell you that the djins or genii who moved 
the others ‘ went out on strike’ before this one was ready. The very 
earthquake has left undisturbed the ‘Three Stones.’ Then we have 
mechanical puzzles among ourselves, bequeathed by ‘civil engineers’ in 
blue paint and wolf-skins, living on acorns—the Logan and Rocking- 
Stones, the Cairns, the Druidical Circles, Stonehenge, and similar 
relics. There was wit and muscle among early Britons before those 
gray crags were piled on end. Brain and finger and thumb—those 
old allies—were hard at work before a dumpy level was dreamed of.” 

But only think of the toil of the human djins, genii, or engines, 
whose bones, sinews, backs, and necks were employed in those ancient 
constructions. All primitive transport was effected on the back, and 
the first beast of burden was man or—woman. The term “carriers” 
exists in all languages, and in some it is significant of the mode of 
carrying—thus, in the French col-porteur and porte-faiz, the neck 
and the shoulders are plainly pointed out as really bending under the 
aia, or load. To the forests for timber, to the quarries for stones, over 
mountains and across valleys, the human beasts of burden trudged 
painfully from place to place, in short journeys, and with difficulty 
carried half a hundredweight, or contributed thus much in effort when 
countless multitudes of such workers were ganged for the colossal con- 
structions of old. True, the horse and the ass were soon thought of to 
aid in human labour, and so ten men became discharged, for these 
living machines carry at least three hundredweight. But what is this 
when compared to what the same animal is enabled to carry by a con- 
trivance of man’s finger and thumb! On a fixed tramway the horse 
will drag ten times that weight ; ten times more than this again by 
means of the more even and less resisting lines of an iron railway ; and 
848 tons on the mobile surface of a canal. 

But the human finger and thumb did not stop there. They have 
given us at length a far more powerful machine—that flaming courser, 
which weighs some 420 tons, and which ten or twelve times that 
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weight cannot stop in its fiery gallop. From one extremity of a 
country—or even a continent—to the other, with a rapidity ten times 
greater than that of the horse, if needed, prodigious loads, filling 
hundreds of yards’ space and solid carriages, are daily dragged before 
our eyes; a single man, in these daily convoys of industry, sometimes 
more numerous than an army-corps in a campaign, performs the work 
of six or seven thousand ancient carriers or porters. And the driver 
of the train, whose finger and thumb give impulse to this gigantic 
machine—who, more surely than the old AXolus, gives rein or curbs his 
foaming steed ; the chief of a caravan such as the plains of Asia and 
the sands of Africa never dreamed of—seems one of those heroes of 
eastern tales to whom an irresistible talisman subjected the genii and 
the elements of heaven. 

To give a more accurate idea of this stupendous power, we may 
state that many a ship carries in her flanks a force equivalent to that 
of 40,000 or 50,060 horses of flesh and bone—equal to the cavalry of 
the most powerful armies mentioned in history. We should also add 
that a machine of the nominal power of 1400 horses may, according 
to Chevalier, exert, if needed, five times that power, or that of 7000 
horses. The steam-horse has double the power of the animal, and it 
can work twenty-four hours instead of only eight. Here, then, is a 
machine which of itself represents at least 42,000 horses in the siable. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. It is 700 feet 
in the side of its base, and 500 in perpendicular height, and it stands 
on eleven acres of ground. Its weight is therefore 12,700 millions of 
pounds, at a medium height of 125 feet: now it might be raised by 
a steam-engine with the combustion of only 700 tons of coal, a quantity 
consumed in some foundries in a week. 

A train of coaches weighing 80 tons, and conveying 240 passengers, 
is drawn from Liverpool to Birmingham and back by the combustion 
of 4 tons of coke, the cost of which is only 5/. An establishment of 
20 stage-coaches and 3800 horses would be required to carry the same 
number of passengers daily on a common road. 

When we compare the mere force of man with that obtained by the 
device of his finger and thumb, by the ascent of Mont Blanc from the 
valley of Chamouni, we find that it is the most toilsome feat that a 
strong man can perform in two days, although it is certain that a man’s 
daily labour or expense of force is equal to the power obtained by steam 
from four pounds of coal; yet the combustion of only two pounds of 
coal would suffice to waft him to the summit of the mountain. 

The Menai Bridge, one of the most stupendous works of art raised 
in modern times, consists of a mass of iron not less than 4,000,000 
pounds in weight, suspended at a medium height of about 120 feet 
above the sea. The combustion of only seven bushels of coal in a 
steam-engine would suffice to raise it to the place where it hangs. 

Finally, if the circumference of the earth, which measures 25,000 
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miles, were begirt with an iron railway, a train carrying 240 pas- 
sengers would be drawn round it by the combustion of about 300 tons 
of coke, and the circuit would be accomplished in five weeks. 

No nation has had more reason to bless this contrivance of the 
finger and thumb than Great Britain. It was fashioned just at the 
time when she most needed it. At the commencement of the present 
century, England was left exhausted by a long but finally glorious war. 
The steam-engine came to her rescue. Had it not been for the steam- 
engine and the powers which it conferred, England would have been 
unable to eope so successfully with the otherwise overwhelming dis- 
advantages of her position. 

If we turn from these prodigies of power, the applications of ma- 
chinery actuated by steam in the arts of life are equally astounding. 

A few years ago, eighteen different hands, not one of whom, if left 
to himself, could make twenty pins a-day, were employed in making 
apin. At present an engine makes sixty-four every minute. 

A needle-making machine has been invented at Sheffield, 100 of 
which would occupy only four rooms, each about 25 yards by 10; and, 
by the power of a six-horse steam-engine, fourteen millions of needles 
can be produced per week. 

The manufacture of percussion-caps for rifles is one of the most curi- 
ous achievements of the human finger and thumb. The caps are made 
by an intelligent machine—for why should not that term be applied 
where design is evident, and the mind of man has fashioned a perfect 
worker out of inanimate matter? The machine, worked by steam, forms 
the cap from a sheet of eopper, primes it with the explosive fulminate, 
and turns it out completely finished—ail except the varnishing ; which, 
however, is done very rapidly by another machine. A punch first. cuts 
from a sheet of copper a piece im the form of a cross, which, sliding 
down an inclined plane, lands over a die, when a punch comes down 
upon it and presses it into the eap—the die and punch being so regu- 
lated that the slits in the eap do not extend to the bottom, which 
protects more completely the percussion-powder or fulminate from 
moisture. A horizontal revolving-plate now brings a hook under the 
rim of the cap, and carries it round under the hopper containing the 
percussion-powder, which drops a charge of the dry powder into it, and 
the plate continuing to revolve brings the cap under the punch, which 
not only presses the powder solidly into its place, but even polishes the 
surface. The machine, being supplied with copper in sheets, turns out 
5000 caps an hour, each cap containing exactly and only half a grain of 
falminate. The varnishing machine consists of a handle to which is 
attached a number of little pistons or pins. A reservoir of varnish is 
placed on one side of this, and on the other a board containing the caps. 
The turn of the handle in one direction loads each piston with a drop 
of the varnish, and a turn in the opposite direction deposits the drops 
in the caps. 
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Steel pens! Need we say one word about this wondrous aid to 
thought and business at the present epoch of man’s advancement? All 
the geese in the world could never have sufficed to supply pens to the 
development of modern writing: but the finger and thumb of the steel- 
pen machine are fairly inexhaustible in production; and if some of its 
products are abominably bad, as some are undoubtedly good,+those, 
to wit, made by the renowned Joseph Gillott, the founder, we believe, of 
steel-pen manufacture,—yet the produce of the steel-pen machine bids 
defiance to all the thought, all the business, all the fingers and thumbs 
of the universe to make the demand greater than its powers of supply. 

Steam-printing! How would it have been possible to do without 
it at the present day? It may truly be said that the abundance of 
the supply has commensurately increased the abundance of readers. 
In 1792 the annual number of British newspapers was 15,000,000. 
Already, in 1840, it approximated 100,000,000. At the present time 
it far exceeds that number—the annual number of one of our London 
daily newspapers alone being about 38,000,000. Without the print- 
ing-machine it would be impossible to meet the demands of the read- 
ing and inquiring public. This mighty worker only requires the aid 
of two men and a boy, producing from 2000 to 3000 copies per hour, 
or twenty times the number by ordinary presswork, thus reducing the 
cost and charge one-half. The celebrated French publisher Hachette 
hoped to see the time when books could be produced so cheaply that 
they might be thrown away as soon as read. One does not exactly 
see the desirableness of such a consummation; but if it ever come to 
pass, it will be due to the finger and thumb of machinery. 

The Electric Telegraph? Job asked, “ Canst thou send lightnings 
that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?” (xxxviii. 35.) 
Science answers, Yes. As Dr. Lardner observes, the working of the 
electric telegraph is the fabrication of artificial lightning, supplied to 
order at a fixed price, in any quantity required, and of any prescribed 
force, along conductors which may be carried, and doubtless will ulti- 
mately be carried, round the universe, as they have been across the 
Atlantic. To put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes seemed a 
mighty feat, even for a fairy; but electricity might send a despatch 
many times round the earth between the two beats of a common clock 
—or one second—and could write it in full at the place of its destina- 
tion more rapidly than it can be repeated by word of mouth. All that 
it requires is its own power—which is unlimited—and a continuous 
conductor, the difficulties of which are not insurmountable. 

The electric telegraph is inseparable from the railway. It is its 
guardian angel, superintending it throughout the entire length of its 
wandering, preventing accidents, warning of danger, directing the sup- 
ply of wants—in a word, performing the function of its ever-watchful 
providence. It is the “ brave spirit,” the Ariel of social life, everlast- 
ingly ready, and exclaiming in all our wants— 
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“T come 
To answer thy best pleasure—be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds—to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality.” 


Such are a few of the prominent achievements and benefits conferred 
upon man by his finger and thumb. But vaster things than these 
must be accomplished before we care to call upon engineering science 
to make of the earth, as man’s home, that which it is capable of becom- 
ing. There is the air itself, which was, perhaps, not made for the birds 
only, any more than the sea for the fishes. No doubt the “pilots of 
the purple twilight” have yet to appear, and pass examinations at an 
aerial Trinity-House board; but if ever cotton and corn go “wid the 
clouds,” good-bye to the last vestige of protection! To be content, 
however, for the present with éerra firma, there is, as the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers some time ago very justly observed, 
an extraordinary age of construction evidently approaching. We shall 
not be content with a ditch across the Isthmus of Suez, and double 
rails all the way from London to Edinburgh. Works will be under- 
taken to which the Pyramids and the Appian Road were child’s-play. 
There will not be a coast without a harbour of refuge, nor will festering 
slums be poured into wholesome and useful rivers. Science, which 
will be asked for much, is sure to give us more. The finger and 
thumb of man have great “ works and days” before them, and their 
achievements in the past and the present are the guarantees of future 
accomplishments a thousand times more astonishing and important. 


ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
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BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. IV. Drury-lane Theatre (continued). 


EDMUND KEAN—MACREADY—MISS FAUCIT—MRS, GLOVER—“ JACK BANNISTER” 
—‘‘ JOE MUNDEN’—STEPHEN KEMBLE—“ LITTLE KNIGHT.” 


At Drury Lane nothing had for a long time succeeded till, on the 20th 
of January 1814, a little shabby man with fine eyes—a new recruit 
from Exeter—appeared as Shylock. He was a poor slighted actor, one 
Edmund Kean, who, only a few weeks before, had entered Dorchester 
foot-sore and hungry, carrying on his back his eldest child, who was 
dying of whooping-cough. He had been playing melodramatic parts, 
and harlequins and savages, through Devonshire and Dorsetshire, and 
at Dorchester had been lucky enough to catch the eye of Mr. Arnold, 
the Drury-Lane manager, who had engaged “the great little man with 
the fine Italian face,” for a term of three years, at a salary rising to 
ten pounds a-week. “My God,” he said, burning with ambition and 
brandy, for he already drank hard, “if I should succeed now, I think it 
will drive me mad.” 

A few nights after, his child died ; he drenched himself with brandy, 
then, throwing himself on the corpse, covered it with kisses, and swore 
he would wake it from the dead. This child (Howard) had acted with 
him at Teignmouth in Pizarro and Chiron and Achilles. 

At the time of his Drury-Lane engagement, Kean was all but 
starving in his lodgings at No. 21 Cecil-street, Strand. He had come 
up to town with borrowed money, and he had not paid his rent for 
two whole months; but the good old maid, his landlady, was merciful 
to the eccentric debtor, and, contrary to Mrs. Siddons, who had said, 
“ There is too little of him to do anything,” prophesied his success 
to his believing wife: “‘ There is something about Mr. Kean, ma’am,” 
she said, “ which tells me he will be a great man.” 

Richard the Third was to have been the opening play, but Kean was 
afraid of his stunted stature being unfavourably contrasted with the 
heroic figure of John Kemble; and he had therefore said, “ Shylock, or 
nothing!” The actors, at the rehearsal, disliked his innovations; and 
Raymond, the stage-manager, predicted his failure. As a class, actors 
and stage-managers are liberal in such predictions, and do not believe 
much in unrecognised genius. Fuseli used to eat pork that he might 
dream of devils; Dryden took purges before writing an ode; Mossop 
had peculiar dishes for every character—roast pig for tyrants, steaks 
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before Measure for Measure, boiled mutton for Romeo, and pudding 
for Tancred. Kean, so well inured to fasts, fortified himself for once 
with good beefsteak and stout; then tied up his wig, collar, black- 
silk stockings, and red hat in a pocket-handkerchief, thrust them into 
the pocket of a drab coat with great capes, and saying he only wished 
he was going to be shot, trudged through the snow, on a cold, dismal, 
foreboding evening, to the bright, noisy theatre. 

There was a scanty but an appreciative audience. Kean’s generous 
friend and patron, Dr. Drury of Harrow (Byron’s master), was there, 
and saw, the moment Kean took his position and leaned upon his 
cane, by his quick, flashing eye, and resolute sfaccafo manner—sinister, 
vigilant, hard, and revengeful—that he meant to do or die: it was 
Cesar, or nothing. The first scene went flat. In the third act, with 
Tubal, however, he triumphed; and the trial-scene brought down the 
house in glorious thunder. 

“‘ That day,” says Mr. Procter, “ he overcame the Nervii.” 

Pope and Powell followed Kean to the humble dressing-room which 
he shared with two or three others, and uttered these delicious words: 
“You have made a hit to-night, sir.’ “You have done wonders, sir ; 
you have saved the theatre.” 

Arnold the manager, moreover, sent for Kean, and said, “ You 
have exceeded our expectations, sir. This play will be repeated next 
Wednesday.” 

In the mean time, two kind fellow-lodgers at No. 21 Cecil-street 
had hurried back to tell Kean’s anxious, half-despairing wife of his 
triumph. Presently upstairs raced Kean, wild with joy. “ Mary,” he 
cried, “ my fortune’s made. Now you shall ride in your carriage.” Then 
he caught Charles out of his cradle, kissed him, and exclaimed, “ Now, 
my boy, you shall go to Eton ;” then he gave a deep sigh, and said, 
*O that Howard was alive now! but he is better where he is.” The 
happy couple sat. up all night castle-building. 

On the second night of Shylock, 325/. was taken at the doors. The 
public already felt a great dramatic genius had arisen to fill the vacant 
throne of Garrick. After the third performance, Whitbread tore up the 
first contract and offered Kean 20/. a-week. After six Shylock-nights, 
he essayed Richard the Third, terribly afraid of a failure. It was, 
however, a great success. His Richard was not princely, but it was 
satanic and terrible. The point in the death-scene, where with savage 
impotence he strikes at his adversary after his own sword has broken, 
Kean copied from the death of an officer in Spain. Being pure nature, 
it was of course thought by the more superfine critics to be vulgar, 
and wanting in dignity. The fourth night Kean played Richard, the 
doorkeepers took 600/.; the first night he played Hamlet, 660/. 

“T hear he is an admirable Harlequin,” said an envious actor. 
“That I’m certain of,” replied radiant, generous Jack Bannister ; “ for 
already he has leaped over all our heads.” 
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Gold now showered upon Kean as if he was a second Danae. He 
is described by an eye-witness as having bank-notes lying in heaps on 
his mantelpiece, table, and sofa; while Charles Kean, then a little boy 
with rich curling hair, was playing with a handful of guineas on the 
floor. Kean’s first benefit had produced about 1150/7. Ladies were 
there, who approached Mrs. Kean as if she had been a divinity, and eyed 
Charles, who had just mounted a large wooden horse, as if he were a 
young Prince of Denmark. An anonymous nobleman sent the great 
actor 100/.; Mr. Whitbread put a draft for 50/. in Charley’s hand; Mrs. 
Coutts sent 50/.; the Drury-Lane Committee presented the new actor, 
not long after, with 500/.; and four of the shareholders of the great 
theatre gave him each a share. The golden ball was at his feet ; he 
bestrode the theatrical world. 

On the 5th of May he appeared first as Othello. His dressing-room 
became the resort of half the wits of the day, who formed a semicircle 
round him while he contemplated his new costume in a tall cheval-glass. 
The eyewitness who sketched the scene describes Reynolds as solemnly 
raising an extended palm, and saying, “ Hush! do not disturb him.” 
And now the son of Edmund Kean the builder’s man, or Moses Kean 
the tailor, for it was never known which, grew mad with success. He 
rode up and down the steps of the theatre on his horse Shylock, or up 
and down the turnpike-roads half the night, and then went home and 
slept with his tired steed in the stable. On one occasion he invited 
Raymond, the stage-manager, who had predicted his failure, and who 
now nauseated him with compliments, to a crown bowl of punch; and 
then threw it all over him. Such were the drunken and insolent pranks 
of the mad genius. 

In the first season, Kean played sixty-eight nights, to 166,742 
people, producing a clear profit to the theatre of twenty thousand pounds ; 
after 135 nights of continued loss and disappointment: as Mr. Whit- 
bread said, the tide had indeed turned. After failures as Romeo and 
Abel Drugger, and triumphs as Macbeth and Zanga, in January 1816 
Kean ascended another round of Fame’s ladder by acting Sir Giles 
Overreach. He at once surpassed Kemble in his favourite part. It 
was one of his most perfect performances, and there was unity in it 
that was wanting in his Hamlet and his Macbeth. My friend Dr. 
Doran, an excellent judge, who saw Kean in this part, especially re- 
members the bad man’s scornful answer to Lovel’s, “ Are you not moved 
with the sad imprecations ?” 

“Yes, as rocks are 
When foamy billows split themselves against 


Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved, 
When wolves, with hunger pin’d, howl at her brightness.” 


His voice was flute-like at the word “moon,” creating a scene by a 


mere monosyllable; the last line be gave sharp and fiercely; then, 
glancing upwards, he threw supernatural music, that led every hearer 
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into fairyland, around the one final word “ brightness.” During his last 
dying speech, Mrs. Glover, who played with him, fainted from emo- 
tion; ladies were seized with hysterics in the side-boxes; and Byron, 
who might have had too much claret at his club, suffered what he was 
pleased to call “a convulsion-fit.” The first night Kean played Sir 
Giles, the loving wife whom he afterwards so cruelly wronged, eager 
for his return, met him at the door, and saw victory in his eyes. 

“ Well, Edmund,” said she, “ well—what did Lord Essex think of 
it?” (Lord Essex was a hanger-on of greenrooms. ) 

“‘ D— Lord Essex, Mary,” said the conqueror, still flushed with his 
triumph ; “ the pit rose at me /” 

That same year he acted Bertram in melancholy Maturin’s morbid 
tragedy, and derived his great point, ‘‘ God bless the child!” from the 
pathos and tenderness acquired by repeating the words at home over 
his own sleeping child, who now sleeps till the resurrection. 

In 1814 Miss O’Neill had made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden as Belvedera, and in 1816-17 Macready and Booth trod the 
rival boards. Macready, of whom Kean roughly said, ‘‘ He’s no actor, 
sir; he is a player,” was the son of a retired Dublin upholsterer; Booth 
soon sank into a transpontine actor, and became the father of the 
crazed fanatic who murdered President Lincoln. 

In King Lear, Kean, who had threatened to make the audience as 
mad as he himself would be, sustained, the critics thought, but did not 
increase his glory. Hazlitt called his passion extravagant. Genest, 
however, considered Kean’s personal appearance as the old discrowned 
king better than Kemble’s or Young’s, and his manner more natural. 
In the mad scenes he followed Garrick ; but there was one “ pull-back,” 
that he was not strong enough to carry off the ponderous body of poor 
Cordelia (Mrs. West), and it had to be called for afterwards. In 1819 
Macready fairly beat him as Virginius, and in 1822 Kean played with 
Young in fair rivalry, but did not throw him. 

** How long, sir,” he said bitterly to Elliston, the royal manager, 
‘how long am I to play with that Jesuit Young ?” 

At this time Kean was courted by great people, who always like the 
last new “lion” if he is not altogether unpresentable. Noblemen like 
Lord Byron asked Kean to their homes, from which he slunk away to 
the Red House at Battersea, Offley’s, the Coal Hole, or Tom Spring’s, to 
have an orgie, to spout dog Latin, and to get blind drunk on fiery gin 
and doctored rum. Presents were still showered on him as on an ori- 
ental potentate ; some idiot gave him a tame lion, with which Kean de- 
lighted to frighten his friends; Lord Byron sent him a gold box inlaid 
in mosaic with a boar-hunt, and a Damascus sword-blade; Sir George 
Beaumont, a Spanish cloak and a picture of Garrick; Wroughton, a 
point-lace tippet that Garrick, as Richard, had been killed in a hundred 
times ; and Mrs. Garrick, after warning him not to play Abel Drugger, 
salved his hurt vanity by a present of Garrick’s stage-jewels. 
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In 1820 Kean went to America, and convulsed the cold audiences 
there. To prevent riots, the tickets were put up for auction. He how- 
ever flew into a rage with the Boston people, broke his engagement, nar- 
rowly escaped being lynched, and fled in disguise (disguised in liquor, 
we may be sure). He returned to England with one incalculable trea- 
sure, which he considered a fortune for his son Charles, and valued at 
10,0007. It looked like a little black tobacco-stopper, but it was really 
a toe-bone of George Frederic Cooke, that drunken miserable genius 
over whose self-slain body Kean had erected a tomb in New York. 
Elliston and his Drury-Lane band met him in procession at Barnet. 
Kean would not shake hands with one of his old friends till they had 
gone down upon their knees and “ kissed the toe-bone of the greatest 
creature that ever trod the earth.” One night Kean’s long-suffering 
wife, weary of watching, threw the sacred relic in disgust over the 
garden-wall into a neighbouring well, where it still lies. Presently 
Kean arrived very drunk, and, as usual, repaired to the relic for sym- 
pathy. He was in despair, and finally said, sobbing as he spoke, 
“‘ Mary, your son has lost his fortune. He was worth 10,0007. yester- 
day; now he is a beggar. The directors of the British Museum would 
have given 10,000/. for that relic; but now Charies is a beggar—a beg- 
gar.” He had now become half a madman; he drank and fought with 
the lowest lees of London; he wrote cheques, and gave them away at 
night to any abandoned companion; he drove about with four horses ; 
he bought twenty acres of barren land in the island of Bute, from 
whence he wrote tipsy letters (on one occasion with the point of a pair 
of snuffers) to his faithful secretary, Phillips. At last his disgrace cul- 
minated in a shameful seduction of a friend’s wife, and the Drury-Lane 
audiences refused to hear him. He defied them, however, as once at 
the Coburg, during an uproar, he had told the gentlemen of the New 
Cut that they were “ unmitigated brutes.” 

In 1825 the genius, sunk to the sties, and almost lost, went to 
America to hide his dishonoured head (a verdict of 800/. had just been 
returned against him); and there he drank himself into perpetual deli- 
rium. When in New York, he one day visited the Vauxhall Gardens, 
and, to the horror and surprise of the doorkeeper, threw a double 
somersault as he passed the entrance. He then went to the Bloom- 
ingdale lunatic asylum, and ascending the roof to see the view—forty 
miles of sea, river, mountain, and valley—swore he would leap from the 
west gable, and was only prevented by his friends. But his greatest 
glory was being enrolled chief warrior in a tribe of greasy, drunken 
gipsy Indians, whom he had made more drunk than himself. On his re- 
turn to New York, he often used to dress in bear- and buffalo-skins, 
smear his face with yellow and red, crown his head with eagle-plumes 
and horses’-manes, put on porcupine-quill leggings and bead-moccasins, 
and flourish a tomahawk, shouting his own name, Alantenaida, till 
he grew hoarse or became insensible. His great dilemma at this time 
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was whether to go and end his days with the Hurons, or to return to 
London, and represent at Drury the child of the forest in his true 
colours. 

The unhappy man returned to London in 1827 a shattered invalid, 
kept alive only by brandy. He broke down in a tragedy of Mr. 
Colley Grattan’s; he broke down in Henry V.; he ran away from 
Richard II.; he made nothing, as a whole, of Virginius. He grew 
bloated (openly branded by the vice of drink); he drank passionately 
and like a madman even between the acts, in order to hold together at 
all. As Dr. Doran says with true pathos, “ Applause gave him a little 
breathing-space, and alone saved him from falling dead upon the stage.” 
His memory soon went; at home he had long since grown suspicious, 
mean, sullen, and vindictive. Before he was separated from his wife he 
had sworn to cut the throat of his son if he turned actor—the name of 
Kean he swore should be buried in his coffin. One night, in a fury at 
the poor boy’s cleverness, he ordered a hackney-coach, got into it with 
some books, a bottle of brandy, two loaded pistols, and some lighted 
candles, alighted at Waterloo Bridge, and left the coach there till day- 
break. He never quite forgave Charles for insisting on his mother’s 
having an annuity, and for refusing a cadetship. Death grew impa- 
tient with the lingerer. In March 1833 Kean, now reconciled to his 
son, played Othello to his Iago at Covent-garden. The poor wretch 
was half dead, and brandy was now his very life’s blood. He staggered 
through the part, repeated the farewell—the prophetic “ Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone”—with his old pathos, and fell on his son’s shoulder, 
moaning, “I’m dying; speak to them for me!” The kind audience 
refused to hear an apology: the dark curtain fell. The dying man was 
taken to the Wrekin Tavern, and a week afterwards to his house at 
Richmond. At home he got better, and drove out; it is even said he 
acted at the theatre there with his son. He wrote to his injured wife, 
“My dear Mary, come home; forget and forgive ;” and the true woman 
came. In his last moments Kean imitated Garrick and Barry, to his 
son, and would often recite Lear’s tenderest words, when he recognises 
the true Cordelia. Death came on the 15th of May: the great actor 
died repeating some old tag of Octavian, “ Farewell, Flo—Floranthe.” 
Kean lies in Richmond churchyard, and the epitaph which Dr. Doran 
indirectly suggests is the moral of his wasted life: 

“0O, what our wills will do, 

With over-rash and headlong peevishness, 

To bring our calm discretion to repentance !’ 
The same author who has written so touchingly of this incomparable 
genius warns us not to forget the disgraced and wretched youth which 
led to this deplorable manhood. Betterton, Booth, Quin, Macklin, 
Cooke, and Kemble, had all been bred up more or less as gentlemen; 
but Kean was reared like a wolf-cub or a tramp’s brat—cursed, beaten, 
and starved, 
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One word about Kean’s parentage. The Duke of Norfolk was by 
many thought to be his father, who was, however, really little Edmund 
Kean, a stage-carpenter, or his brother, Moses Kean, the tailor. His 
brains came (as brains so often do) from the mother, Miss Carey, a 
strolling-player and seller of hair-powder and pomatum. She was 
of good iniéellectual descent (a sort of pedigree foo much disregarded 
by the heralds), for she was daughter of Carey the song-writer and 
lecturer on heads, and the granddaughter of Henry Carey, the opera- 
and interlude-writer (the supposed author of “ God save the King”), who 
strangled himself in 1743 at his house in Coldbath-fields. The Careys 
were descended from that great man George Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax, the author of the Maxims, the Trimmer, who was too many- 
sided to be either pure Orange Whig or high tantivy Tory. As a mere 
child, Kean was taken to the theatre by his rapacious mother or severe 
aunt to earn a few shillings. Michael Kelly chose him as a Cupid in 
one of Noverre’s ballets at the Opera-house. He was a refractory imp 
in Macbeth, and vexed John Kemble’s classic soul by tripping up all 
his fellow-goblins in the cavern-scene. If he was ill-treated at home 
he used to run away. Once he went to Madeira as a cabin-boy; at 
another time he sang nightly at a public-house at Vauxhall for his 
bed and board. On one occasion his inexorable aunt found him out, 
dragged him home by a rope round his waist, and then, as a last 
desperate resource, at once to disgrace and secure him, had a brass 
collar engraved with the words “Theatre Royal, Drury-lane,” and 
fastened it round his neck. Quarrelling with people who patronised 
him, but hurt his pride, Kean then tramped about with his mother, 
spouted behind the dioramas at the Sans Souci theatre in Leicester- 
place or the Rolls Rooms in Chancery-lane; joined Richardson’s stroll- 
ing company—riding the bare horse, or dancing on the tight-rope; 
recited before King George at Windsor, played Harlequin at Sheer- 
ness for fifteen shillings a-week ; and at Rochester, to avoid the ferry, 
tied his wardrobe in his red handkerchief, and, “all accoutred as he 
was,” sprang into the water and swam the river. In 1806, at the Hay- 
market, though an indefatigable and painstaking student with even 
the smallest and meanest parts (reflect upon this, young Thespian 
geniuses, despising all but Hamlet and spontaneous inspiration!), he 
played Rosencrantz; in Speed the Plough, a fiddler; and in Gondiberi, a 
fifer. In 1807 he was again at Sheerness, earning a guinea a-week as 
Alexander the Great. One night, a reckless officer in a stage-box 
annoyed him by frequently exclaiming with a sneer, “ Alexander the 
little/” Irritated by this, Kean at last folded his arms, and approach- 
ing the critic with glaring eyes, said, “Yes, Uittle; but with a great 
soul/” In the farce of the Young Hussar that followed, Kean, roused 
by this, acted so powerfully that one of the actresses fainted. Kean 
attained his first London triumph at the age of twenty-seven. His 
London career, so miserably shortened by his own madness, was only 
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one of fourteen years. Macklin lived fifty years longer than this 
meteor that flashed across the stage and disappeared. 

When one door shuts, another is opened. Macready, who had first 
appeared in London as Orestes in 1816, after a long struggle with 
Kean, Kemble, Young, and the Wolf Club, and other coteries, rose to 
the surface in Virginius, Mirandola, and Rob Roy; and stood forth also 
as a manly and intellectual interpreter of Shakespeare. On removing to 
Drury Lane, he became the original representative heroes of Sheridan 
Knowles’s romantic plays of Caius Gracchus and William Tell. He 
reappeared at Drury Lane in 1826, and from that time became a mo- 
narch (and a somewhat despotic one too) of the stage. In 1844 he went 
to America; where, in the riot encouraged by Forrest’s jealousy, twenty- 
two men were shot by the soldiers, and thirty wounded. The health 
of this great actor of the colloquial school beginning to fail, he retired 
from the stage in 1851. His benefit took place at Drury Lane; and 
the Macready banquet followed soon afterwards. He has since amiably 
devoted himself in Dorsetshire and at Cheltenham in schemes for the 
education of the poorer classes. 

That graceful and highly-intellectual actress, Miss Helen Faucit, 
the daughter of a Margate manager, made her first appearance in 
London as Julia in The Hunchback. Her triumph on this occasion 
was followed by her success as Cleanthe in Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon. 
After Mr. Hammond’s bankruptcy, Mr. Macready, in 1841, became 
lessee of Drury Lane, and Miss Helen Faucit leading lady. She played 
in Mr. Browning’s undramatic poem, the Blot im the Scutcheon; and 
as Mabel in Mr. Westland Marston’s Patrician’s Daughter, a very 
high-toned and admirable play. The critics of that period praised 
the young actress for following nature, and carrying the spectators 
with her, whether she was gay or grave, artless or sublime. They 
said her form was graceful, and that her eyes had a “beaming soft- 
ness.” They liked her best in tender and pathetic scenes; but in 
Constance considered her artificial, and too evidently a disciple of 
Macready. In 1864, this accomplished lady reappeared at Drury Lane 
as Imogen, Lady Macbeth, and Rosalind. It was then thought by Mr. 
Henry Morley, and other leading critics, that her voice failed when 
trying to express very violent emotion. She was delightful, however, 
as the tender, devoted Imogen, though not physically strong enough 
for Lady Macbeth. If Miss Faucit had not left the stage when she 
married Mr. Theodore Martin, she would have become, if not the most 
powerful and majestic of English actresses, certainly the most graceful 
and refined. As that most beautiful of Shakespeare’s women, Imogen, 
Miss Faucit has never been surpassed in this or perhaps any other cen- 
tury. 

That charming actress, the perennial Mrs. Glover, a beauty in 1804, 
was still flourishing—a comely matron, the best Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, and the most bouncing Dame Heidelberg—nearly fifty years 
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later, when she had become a female patriarch. Her broad humour 
and vast stage-experience enabled her to carry off the palm for half a 
century, as an excellent Estefania, vivacious Beatrice, and admirable 
Mrs. Oakley. Mrs. Glover was born in Ireland in 1781, and was de- 
scended, so greenroom gossips say, from the celebrated Betterton, who 
inherited Shakespearian traditions almost first-hand. Being the daugh- 
ter of a clever actor, she stepped from the cradle on to the boards; and 
was a Cupid and a fairy almost before she could speak. In 1789 she 
joined the York circuit, and performed under the management of that 
mass of eccentricities, Tate Wilkinson, the pupil of Foote and Garrick, 
and the best mimic of both. She was a Prince in the Tower to George 
Frederic Cooke’s grand Richard III. ; at thirteen a romping Miss Hoy- 
don; and in 1796, at Bath, an admirable Juliet, Imogen, and Lydia 
Languish. She was the first Miss Rusport, in Cumberland’s comedy 
of The West Indian, and the fretful author was charmed with her. At 
this time, the pretty blue-eyed blonde was thought to bear a strong 
resemblanee, both in person and manners, to the celebrated Mrs. Abing- 
ton, who had confidently predicted her success. Slighted for evanescent 
stars (Miss Campion and Mrs. Henry Johnston), Mrs. Glover, unfor- 
tunately married to a worthless scamp who preyed upon her, joined the 
Drury-Lane company, and performed at the opening of the new theatre 
in 1812. She played on the new boards all through the dazzling but 
brief career of Edmund Kean; and then enlisted under eccentric, 
bustling Elliston, the new lessee, who had taken “the Lane” in 
1819 at an annual rent of 10,2007. Mrs. Glover’s first great comic 
success was as the jealous Mrs. Simpson, in Simpson and Co. (not the 
last translation from the French our imitative stage has known), in 
which she was supported by Terry and Mrs. Davison. 

We must go back now to Jack Bannister, the stage-manager at 
Drury before Elliston’s lesseeship. Handsome, jovial, warm-hearted 
Jack—the most jovial, brave, and generous of stage-sailors; the 
favourite of all who knew him—played with Garrick when young, and 
in later years with Edmund Kean. He succeeded to many of Edwin’s 
parts, and was the fine model for the Uncle Toby in Leslie’s picture of 
the dangerous Widow Wadman. Always a natural, honest actor, with 
a good voice, he was sensible as Hamlet, and excellent in such parts 
as Walter, in the Children of the Wood. ‘“ He was inimitable in depict- 
ing genial generosity and heartiness; versatile in delineating,” says 
Dr. Doran, “ludicrous distress, grave or affected indifference, honest 
bravery, insurmountable cowardice; a spirited young, or an enfeebled 
yet impatient old, fellow; mischievous boyishness, and good-humoured 
vulgarity.” Never on the very top of the tree, he must have been a 
most useful and invaluable actor; endearing himself to his audience 
by his good-humoured smile and buoyant geniality ; for generous kind- 
liness of manner always touches the heart of an English audience, how- 
ever debased. An actor’s fame, that grows up like a flower, perishes 
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like the blossom ; yet honest Jack Bannister still lives embalmed in 
noble words. Hazlitt, a fine critic, says of him: “ Gaiety, good-humour, 
cordial feelings, and natural spirits shone through his characters, and 
lighted them up like a transparency.” “Jack,” says Charles Lamb, 
in his own original way, “was beloved for his sweet, good-natured, 
moral pretensions.” He gave his spectators “a downright concretion 
of a Wapping sailor, a jolly, warmhearted Jack-tar.”” Bannister must 
have been a most lovable actor; as handsome and hearty as he was 
unaffected. 

Munden too, drollest of grimacers, and broadest of caricaturists, in 
the Rowlandson manner, has also been spiced for us for ever by the 
genius of his friend, that great playgoer Charles Lamb. Joseph Mun- 
den was the son of a poulterer in Brooks’s Market, Leather-lane, Holborn. 
In early life he was alternately apothecary’s shopman, attorney’s clerk, 
law-stationer’s copyer, and strolling-player. His début was made in the 
onerous part of First Carrier, in King Henry IV. He appeared first at 
Govent Garden in 1790 (a few nights after Incledon’s first appearance), 
as Sir Francis Gripe (Busy Body), and Jemmy Jumps (Zhe Farmer). 
In these parts he at once rivalled Parsons and Edwin, to everyone’s 
astonishment. In the comedies of Holman, Reynolds, and Holcroft, 
he soon won whole groves of laurels. He was the original Old Rapid, 
Caustic, Lazarillo, Crack, Sir Abel Handy, Sir Robert Bramble, and 
Old Dornton. Old Dornton, his chef-d’e@uvre, was a part that had been 
refused by Quick. Munden joined the Drury-Lane company in 1813, 
and remained there till 1824, when he took his farewell as Bramble 
and Old Dozey. Lamb was present in the orchestra with a pot of 
porter to recruit the tired actor after his address. Lamb devotes a 
whole essay to the subject of Munden’s acting as Cockletop, Crack, Sir 
Christopher Curry, Old Dornton, and the Cobbler of Preston. Mun- 
den, though he did not talk to the spectators like Liston, was too fond 
of buffoonery ; but then his buffoonery was so original. Lamb says of 
him: “ When you think he has exhausted his battery of looks in un- 
accountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an en- 
tirely new set of features, like Hydra. He, and he alone, makes faces. 
In the grand grotesque of farce, Munden stands out as single and 
unaccompanied as Hogarth. Can any man wonder like him, any man 
see ghosts like him, or fight with his own shadow?” Wright, when 
most unctuous and least vulgar and indecent, must have faintly re- 
sembled Joe Munden, who had. the most mutable and shifting of 
quicksilver faces; a large, globular, liquid eye, glistening and rolling 
with fear, cunning, or wonder, alternately illumining every corner of 
his laughing face. Still more extraordinary and plastic were the eter- 
nal tortuosities of his nose, and the alarming and sudden descent of 
his chin contrasted with the equally portentous rise of his thick eye- 
brows. His face was a kaleidoscope; a whole performance in itself. 
Yet he could restrain his “mugging” and “clowning,” as the pro- 
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fession nicknames grimacing; and his Autolycus, Polonius, Dornton, 
and Marrall were original sound pieces of thoughtful comedy. In 
drunken parts, like Crack and Dozey, Munden was thought irresistible. 
He represented the drollery, not the brutality or imbecility, of tipsy 
men. “They were never dead drunk. They were only merry souls; 
who had taken enough to enliven, not destroy their powers.” Mun- 
den was a short stout man, with large expressive eyes, a fresh com- 
plexion, and a dull wry mouth, something like that of Mathews; he 
wore powder, had a shuffling gait, and was subject to the gout. He 
was penurious in habit, and fond of carrying home from Clare-market 
to Kentish Town, where he resided, cheap fish dangling on his finger; 
at his own table he was liberal. The largest salary he ever received 
was twenty guineas a-week. 

That ponderous, merry, whimsical man, Stephen Kemble (originally 
a chemist’s apprentice), after being a manager at Newcastle, where 
Terry and Liston were nurtured, became stage-manager of Drury in 
1817; and ruined the theatre by his nepotism and meanness. This 
actor’s piercing black eyes, and fine Roman face, were not unlike that 
of his brother John. He was the only approachable member of the 
Kemble family. John frightened people; Mrs. Siddons was awful— 
she even asked for beer at dinner like a Lady Macbeth; and gentle 
Charles had a scornful affability that was half condescension. Ste- 
phen was a striking but not a showy actor. He played Hamlet when 
he weighed eighteen stone; but his Sir Christopher Curry was a 
chef-Peuvre. His Falstaff, though better than Fawcett’s or Dowton’s, 
wanted humour, and was thought inferior to Bartley’s. His best 
serious part was his Eustace de St. Pierre (Surrender of Calais); though 
Kemble looked wonderfully portly (two hundred-weight and a half) 
for a starving burgess. As a public reader of prose he was unrivalled ; 
and he was justly liked in private as a learned and entertaining com- 
panion. This great actor was so fat, that once, in the celebrated waist- 
coat scene in John Bull, when he threw away the sacred vestment, he 
could not pick it up again without the help of honest John Bur, who 
thereby lost his point and his cue also. Since the memorable day when 
Gibbon the historian went down on his knees to prepose to the Swiss 
lady, and could not rise again when rejected, till the bell was rung 
and two footmen summoned, nothing so droll had occurred. It was 
an old joke against Stephen Kemble, that when in 1782 Mrs. Siddons 
electrified all London at Drury, the rival manager posted off to Edin- 
burgh, hearing that there was a Kemble there, and engaged Stephen 
to appear as Othello at Covent Garden. In the mean time, wily 
Sheridan had slily engaged the immortal John. 

“ Little Knight,” an excellent comedian, first appeared at Drury 
Lane in 1809 (the night of Wrench’s début). Knight, we are told, 
always laughed too much; his cunning country boys and Yorkshire- 
men were inimitable, but too full of art. He excelled Harley in Spado, 
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Ralph, Trap, and Lingo. His sharp footmen were preéminent, but he 
had not ease enough to play the valet; his decrepit old men (Crazy 
and Gripe) were, however, finished performances. In rapid songs he 
was more distinct than Harley, and more nimble than Fawcett. He 
was a short man, with dark hair and eyes, and a quaint, shrill, singular 
voice, not unpleasing when the ear got accustomed to it. He was 
acting with Miss Kelley (who is still living) in 1816, when a madman 
fired a pistol at her. 

Two scenes at Drury Lane may fitly be recorded here. 

In 1740 a riot took place about the non-appearance of a French 
dancer. The first symptom of danger was the ushering the ladies out 
of the pit. A marquis then stood up and proposed in the most chival- 
rous manner to fire the house. The gallant spirits his friends were, 
however, unwilling to go quite as far as that; but they destroyed the 
musical instruments, broke the panels, and pulled down the royal arms. 
The offence was finally condoned by the marquis sending 100/. to the 
manager. 

The second scene occurred in 1800, when George III., while enter- 
ing his box at Drury Lane, was fired at by James Hatfield, a dragoon 
whose brain had been injured by French sabres in Flanders. The king 
displayed great firmness, and refused to leave the theatre, though the 
princesses had fainted, and the queen was greatly agitated. 





BEETROOT-SUGAR IN FRANCE 


Many of us who read the daily papers may have remarked of late a 
certain animated controversy about the profitable manufacture of sugar 
from English-grown beet. The profit-and-loss question would not con- 
stitute a matter of pleasant reading for Belgravia. The Mincing-lane 
gentleman who has planted certain broad acres with Silesian beet, 
with the intent of ultimate sugar-extraction therefrom, will, in course 
of due time, tot up his nett profits or losses, as the case may be, thus 
removing the topic from the domains of controversy. Another aspect 
of beetroot-sugar manufacture claims our present regards: we will 
a it as one of the triumphs of science, accomplished under diffi- 
culties. 

I will ask the reader to draw on his imaginative faculty, picturing 
to himself the desolation that would overspread the gallant and lively 
French nation—men and women alike, but especially the women—if 
wholly deprived of those little bits of sugar which, under so many pro- 
tean forms, they eat; and not content with eating, drink. Rob Gallia 
of her sugar and her bonbons—atrocious! As well rob Britannia of her 
plum-pudding and beef. The attempt was once, however, made; and, I 
blush to record, by us English. War is confessedly an ungentle art; 
but never did Bellona show herself in more ungentle guise than when 
we strove to deprive our neighbours of their sugar. The case stands 
thuswise. La grande armée made capsized skittles of emperors and kings 
on land, but the British fleet made laths and match-splints of French 
ships at sea. After Trafalgar, the French merchant service found itself 
in sore straits; French colonial trade declined almost to nothing; for 
which reason sugar, being a bulky article, was difficult to obtain. Out 
of the pressure thus caused, the practical manufacture of beetroot-sugar 
in France originated, though it was not brought to remunerative point 
until some years later. 

Everybody who has eaten a slice of red beetroot, even though satu- 
rated with vinegar in a salad, must have remarked that it is sweet. 
White beets are not used in salad-making, being unattractive to the eye: 
but they are even sweeter than the red. Now, the existence of sweet- 
ness does not of itself prove the existence of sugar, as the public under- 
stand sugar; by which I mean crystallisable sugar, such as can be ma- 
nufactured into loaves. In the case of beetroot, however, the sweetness 
is due to the very same chemical species of sugar extractable from the 
cane. To determine the presence of sugar in beetroot is no difficult 
matter; to get out the sugar economically and in commercial quantities 
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is, if not a difficult, a very delicate matter. Having minutely examined 
some of the chief beetroot-sugar factories of France and Belgium, I can 
testify that the ingenuity of the apparatus used, the delicacy of the 
operations, and the philosophical application of principles to ends, are 
beyond what the public imagine. This is hardly a proper field, how- 
ever, for enlarging on such topics. 

A Prussian chemist, Margraff, was the first to demonstrate the 
existence of crystallisable commercial sugar in white Silesian beet. So 
long ago as 1747 he read a memoir before the Academy of Berlin, 
making this announcement. Although Margraff called attention to the 
importance of the discovery, no practical application was given to 
it for more than forty years. Achard, another Berlin chemist, took up 
the thread of experiment at the point where Margraff had dropped it. 
To him we owe the first practicable, though still very imperfect, means 
of extracting sugar from beetroot on the commercial scale. The Prussian 
government extended to Achard a patronage that had not been awarded 
to Margraff. In 1789 he grew beetroot on an estate named Caulsdorff, 
near Berlin; in 1796 he took under his care another estate, Kunern, 
in Silesia. The produce of these two estates having furnished results 
which were satisfactory at the time, two others were put under beetroot 
cultivation, from which time the manufacture of beetroot-sugar took a 
firm stand in Germany. In 1797 Achard published the results of his 
labours, and two years later he sent a letter to the Annales de Chimie 
containing further particulars. In this letter he made full communi- 
cation of the processes followed; he enlarged on the general advantages 
of the scheme; he drew a favourable account of profit. In short, the 
tenor of his letter was so satisfactory in every way, that it caused a 
great sensation amongst the French. Every French newspaper of 
importance gave extracts from the memoir. Political circumstances, 
at the time favoured the occasion. The Institut organised a com- 
mission of inquiry to go through Achard’s experiments and check his 
results. 

This plan of proceeding is one that will not recommend itself to 
practical Britons. In this country the usage is for operations com- 
mercially conducted to be adduced to check the laboratory experience 
of chemists: the French proceeded in reverse order, and with an un- 
satisfactory result. The French savanés forgot altogether—or at least 
ignored the fact—that Achard had been for many years a beetroot manu- 
facturer on the large scale. He came before them, not im his capacity of 
chemist, but of fabricant ; and they had yet to learn that the difficulties 
of beetroot-sugar extraction are the more considerable as the quantities 
operated upon are less. The French savants came to the conclusion that 
Achard must have made some mistake in his calculations of expense ; 
that instead of the cost of manufacture being sixty francs the kilo- 
gramme, as represented in his memoir, it must have amounted to at 
least eighty. Two beetroot factories were, however, established near 
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Paris: they failed, for reasons easy to understand. Further essays 
would probably have been made, had not the national attention been 
diverted to the contemplation of a rival scheme of sugar manufacture 
suggested by Parmentier. It was believed by this chemist that sugar 
might be more economically extracted from grapes than from beet; 
whereas the fact is, that grapes, however sweet, hold no sugar—in 
the sense of commercial crystallisable loaf-making sugar—at all. Crys- 
talline sugar Parmentier did not succeed in getting out of grapes, for 
the simple reason that they do not contain any. He established fac- 
tories, however, in the centre and south of France, for the production of 
sirup, owing its sweetness to a variety of sugar different from cane- 
sugar, and known to chemists as glucose, or grape-sugar. The very 
same kind of sirup results from the boiling of starchy matter, or even 
sawdust, with oil of vitriol and water. Large quantities of this sirup 
are at this time made in Germany from potato-starch. The chief use 
of it when made is, I believe, to fabricate the pernicious stuff sold as 
Hambro’ sherry. 

The French public at length grew tired of looking for the crystal- 
lised sugar promised them by Parmentier ; and when intelligence came 
to hand that beetroot-sugar factories were springing up in various parts 
of Germany, messieurs the philosophers began to put to themselves the 
question whether the scientific commission of inquiry might not have 
made some trifling mistake. In 1810 another Frenchman, Monsieur 
Deyeux, resumed the inquiry. He communicated a memoir to the 
Academy of Sciences recording the results of some newly-made experi- 
ments. He maintained that not only could the manufacture be econo- 
mically conducted, but that the beetroot was the most natural and advan- 
tageous source for the yielding of sugar identical with that of the cane. 
Having resolved that the attention of the French government should be 
drawn to the matter, he presented two loaves of beetroot-extracted 
sugar to the then Emperor Napoleon, who at once took the matter in 
hand, and hurried it on to demonstration as he hurried battalions 
to the charge. On the 25th of March 1811 came forth a decree that 
32,000 hectares of land should be put at once under beetroot cultiva- 
tion ; a considerable sum of money being placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of Agriculture for that purpose. On the 15th of January 1812 
another decree was issued, establishing five schools of chemistry to 
develop the best means of extraction. In the harvest-time, as we may 
call it, of that same year, four imperial factories were completed, ready 
for the extraction of 2,000,000 of kilogrammes of sugar. 

Private enterprise was not slow to follow in the wake of imperial 
example. All over France an indiscriminating superabundance of beet- 
root-sugar factories sprang up,—indiscriminating in the particular that 
neither fitness of soil nor specialty of climate was heeded. The result 
was partial failure; nevertheless, a branch of industry had been origin- 
ated which was destined ultimately to expand prosperously. Political 
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_circumstances, moreover, were unfavourable. Our historical record has 
brought us down to the year 1814, to the shattering of imperial rule, 
to the political revulsion of Germany. “I had no sooner put my fields 
under beetroot cultivation,” wrote Monsieur Dombasle, “ as one of the 
pioneers of this new enterprise, than our army entered Moscow; and 
soon after, when affairs turned, I found a detachment of Cossacks quar- 
tered in one of my sugar-factories.”” The same vicissitudes were suffered 
by another pioneer in this great cause, Monsieur Crespel-Delisse, one 
whose name is inseparably associated with this branch of industry. 
Up to this time the notion that some essential distinction existed be- 
tween sugar of the beet and sugar of the cane was not altogether aban- 
doned. The fact was, that chemistry was not sufficiently advanced to 
separate the last trace of beetroot impurity, and thus bring the liberated 
sugar up to the condition of first-rate quality. Notwithstanding the manu- 
facture of two loaves for presentation to the Emperor, the quality of 
these loaves was not very good. The usual result which manufacturers 
had aimed at hitherto was the production of raw or yellow sugar. Now, 
it happens that, whereas raw or yellow sugar produced from the cane is 
not disagreeable to the palate—is more agreeable even than white sugar 
to some palates—yellow beetroot-extracted sugar is disagreeable to the 
taste, not to say offensive. It follows, from the very nature of the case, 
that the sugar of beetroot must be absolutely freed from all colouring 
matter before it can compete on equal terms with sugar from the cane. 
Now, and for a long time past, that complete purification has been ac- 
complished, which accounts for the fact that a traveller may go through 
the whole of Belgium and France without once meeting with a sample 
of yellow sugar. 

It was about 1812 that Monsieur Benjamin Delessert commenced a 
series of experiments, having for their object the production of beet- 
sugar in a state of absolute purity, in his factory at Passy. On the 
very day that success had crowned his efforts, Chaptal the chemist 
made it known to the Emperor, who without delay made a personal 
visit to the Passy refinery to assure himself of the fact. On the day 
following, an official announcement appeared in the Moniteur, the pur- 
port of which was to state that a great revolution in French commerce 
had been effected. How great the revolution was, may be inferred 
from an announcement in the Monifeur three years ago, that the 
French beet-sugar produce of the season 1865-6 amounted to no less 
than 274,000,000 of kilogrammes; a quantity more than enough to 
emancipate France from dependence on the colonies in the matter of 
sugar produce. It will be seen from the purport of what has been 
stated that in this interesting manufacture the promises of scientific 
men have been fully borne out. France, in possessing the beetroot, has 
become the rival of the most flourishing sugar colonies. Some idea of 
the present prosperity of French beetroot-sugar manufacture may be 
acquired from consideration of the fact that between 1855 and 1867 the 
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production in that country had more than doubled. In 1856 France 
numbered 265 factories, the aggregate produce of which was 92,000,000 
of kilogrammes. In 1866-7 there were 440 factories, turning out 
216,854,677 kilogrammes. Neither must the circumstance be forgot- 
ten that the quantity last stated was considerably below the aggregate 
yield of the season preceding—a season celebrated not only for the 
abundant growth of the beet, but—what is quite another matter—for 
its saccharine richness. Viewing the ratio of past increase by the light 
of present circumstances, it is the opinion of many French commercial 
statisticians that by the year 1877 the production of beetroot-sugar in 
France will have doubled the amount recorded for 1867. 

Prominence has already been given to the fact that, in the early 
days of this manufacture, beetroot was grown in many parts of France 
where the soil and climate were unadapted to its cultivation. The 
error having been discovered by experience, a tendency to centralisation 
was soon manifested ; so that whilst the aggregate yield of sugar in- 
creased, the number of sugar-yielding French departments diminished. 
In the year 1836 the manufacture was prosecuted in 37 departments. 
The aggregate number of factories was then 436, but the aggregate 
sugar-yield did not exceed 40,000,000 of kilogrammes. In 1865-6, 
there being only an increase of five factories, the sugar-yield had risen 
to 274,000,000. 

In tracing the progressive development of a manufacture so chemi- 
cally interesting as that of beetroot-sugar, a chemist naturally restricts 
himself as much as possible to chemical points of view. He regards 
with impatience, almost amounting to disgust, every form of artificial 
restriction, whether excise, customs, differential duties, or otherwise, 
which Chancellors of the Exchequer or their foreign equivalents have 
been induced or have felt themselves constrained to impose, either for pur- 
poses of revenue or to maintain what may be called an artificial balance 
of commercial power between coexisting vested and rival interests. This 
is a matter that will have to be deeply considered by tentative English 
capitalists who—jealous of the inundation of French- and Belgian-made 
beet-sugar—are now taking measures to establish that branch of manu- 
facture here. In the present state of English public feeling there may 
be no considerable ground for apprehension lest a differential charge 
favouring colonial produce should swamp British beet-sugar; but it 
must not be forgotten that the distillation of spirit from beet-refuse is 
an important item of profit wherever beetroot extraction is profitably 
carried on. Now, our fiscal restrictions in respect of alcoholic distilla- 
tion are beyond anything known on the Continent. British capitalists 
would, then, do well to look upon their new enterprise from a point 
of view not too exclusively saccharine, otherwise they may reckon 
without their host, and come to grief in the reckoning. 

Resuming our sketch of beetroot-sugar development in France, I 
have now to state that in 1837 our neighbours burdened the home 
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manufacture with what they called the lod @impét—it is what we 
should call an excise or inland-revenue levy—of 15 francs on every 100 
kilogrammes. Omitting consideration of the policy which dictated 
this charge, regarding it solely as an index of prosperity to which the 
home-manufacture had arrived, the circumstance of the levy is ex- 
pressive, showing as it does how considerable the home-yield must have 
been to stimulate legislation in favour of the colonies. The immediate 
effect of this legislation was to suppress 66 factories, and to banish the 
growth of beet from 66 departments. The manufacture only continued 
to exist in the north of France, where the climate is best adapted to 
the growth of beet, the soil is favourable, and there is an abundance of 
labour and coal at a cheap rate. To this region it was long restricted. 
The rapid establishment of railroads and canals which followed lowered 
the cost of transport, and in some measure altered this state of things. 
Still, however, the north of France is, and, through its specialties of soil 
and climate, must remain, the principal seat of French beet-sugar pro- 
duce. 

We come now to consider the agricultural statistics of beetroot cul- , 
tivation in France. In 1857 only 52,000 hectares were devoted to this 
crop, but ten years later there were no fewer than 110, this being about 
the two-thousandth part of the entire French territory, of which the 
arable land may be considered as amounting to 26,000,000 hectares. 
From this statement it will be seen that twice or thrice the breadth of 
land now under beetroot cultivation might be devoted to that crop 
without interfering with national sustenance from agricultural produce. 
This is on the supposition that the growth of beet for any particular 
region must necessarily displace a proportionate amount of corn, a sup- 
position that is not borne out by experience. In proof of this take the 
following example: In 1854 the number of hectares under wheat cul- 
ture in the arrondissement of Valenciennes was 14,804, but in 1867 
there were no fewer than 16,000; nevertheless the land cropped with 
beet for the corresponding years was 6,968 hectares against 9,035. The 
crops which have ceded to beet in the district of Valenciennes are barley 
and colza. The meadow-land taken under culture having been con- 
siderable, woods have been reclaimed, and the system of fallow has in 
the north of France been wholly abandoned. In respect to wheat, it 
has been found that a beet-crop conduces to a subsequent heavy wheat- 
crop, of which the agricultural records of Valenciennes again give proof 
in the following returns. In 1861 this arrondissement yielded 23 
hectolitres of wheat per hectare, which was considerably above the rate 
for other parts of France; but in 1866 the yield was 27 hectolitres. The 
number of sheep and oxen has also increased for the same arrondisse- 
ment. Thus would it seem that tracts which yield the most beet yield 
also the most wheat, oxen, and sheep—are those, in short, which contri- 
bute most largely to public alimentation. In the arrondissements of Lille 
and Valenciennes the agriculture of beetroot has attained a high state 
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of perfection, yielding sometimes from 70,000 to 80,000 kilogrammes 
per hectare. In the other parts of France the yield is by no means s0 
great, the general average being probably from 35,000 to 40,000 kilo- 
grammes. ‘The saccharine contents of good beet may be taken at from 
5 to 6 per cent, and 2,000 kilogrammes of sugar per hectare may be set 
down as a fair average. Beet-refuse, or the dry mass from which the 
juice has been extracted, is a material of great value for cattle-feeding. 
300 kilogrammes of refuse, after being subjected to a preliminary fer- 
mentation, may be considered equivalent in nutritive value to 100 kilo- 
grammes of dry hay. A draught-ox can be kept in perfect condition 
by a ration of 40 grammes of pulp in addition to 2 or 3 kilogrammes 
of hay; and on the calculation that beet-refuse amounts to one-fifth of 
the original root, then it follows that with an aggregate mass of 
900,000,000 of kilogrammes a herd of 55,000 oxen, or a flock of 
550,000 sheep, yielding 600,000 kilogrammes of flesh, could be kept in 
condition for the space of one year; and in this calculation it must not 
be forgotten that the herd of oxen would furnish manure enough for 
the service of about 12,000 hectares of land. Beetroot is a crop emi- 
nently conducive to the fertility of a soil, and this for many reasons. 
In the first place its cultivation is necessarily accompanied by the pre- 
sence-of a considerable live-stock. Next, the green leaves cut away on 
the spot and left on the soil are of themselves a valuable top-dressing ; 
they are rich in potash salts, and their manure value is seen in the 
vigorous crops of wheat grown on those lands. The beets when drawn 
are accompanied with 5 or 6 per cent of earth, which, being removed 
at the factory, together with small roots, mixed with scum, &c., and 
returned to the land, have a further fertilising influence. Neither as 
a valuable constituent of manure must spent bone-black be forgotten. 
Animal charcoal, as it is generally called, but more properly bone- 
black (seeing that about 20 per cent of the material is mo¢ animal 
charcoal), is an important aid to the beet-sugar manufacture. From 
time to time this bone-black is revivified and brought to a proper con- 
dition for manufacturing use; but this cannot be done indefinitely, 
and so a considerable ‘quantity of this material finds its way into the 
mass of general manufacturing refuse, and eventually as manure to the 
land. 

Reference has already been made to the importance of alcohol as 
a collateral result of beetroot manufacture, and to the high importance 
of giving heed to this part of the case previous to any large expendi- 
ture of capital on beetroot cultivation for sugar-extraction in this 
country. The source of alcohol from beet in the sugar-factory is two- 
fold, a portion being obtained from the fermented refuse, while another 
portion results from the fermentation of beet molasses, or treacle. 
Some idea of the importance of alcohol as a beetroot collateral product 
may be gleaned from the following comparative statement of total 
French alcoholic produce for the year 1865-6: 
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Alcohol from wines . . . . 1,010,166 
ie beetroot . . . 283,022 

* molasses . . . 307,409 

other sources . 178,877 


1,779,474 hectolitres, 


Any statement of economic particulars relative to beet-sugar manufac- 
ture would be incomplete that failed to include the alkaline salts iso- 
lated and made available for use when the fermented molasses from 
which alcohol has been distilled are burned and lixiviated. Beetroot 
molasses may be taken as furnishing about one-fourth its own weight 
of pure alcohol, and of the residue some 10 or 12 per cent are made up 
of the salts adverted to. Evidently this saline mass had been extracted 
from the ground, and can be returned to the ground if such disposal be 
deemed most economical. 

To these remarks may be appended some notice of the employ- 
ment given by the manufacture. Twelve years ago it was calcu- 
lated that in the beetroot-factories—not fields—40,000 men, women, 
and children found occupation. This number has not since increased 
proportionately to the increase of result, owing to the more perfect 
adaptation of machinery. The conclusion may, however, be accepted, 
that each existing factory gives occupation to a number of workpeople 
—between 180 and 200—of which three-fifths are men, one-fifth women, 
and the remaining fifth children. The aggregate pay of this staff may 
be taken at 24,000,000 francs. As regards beetroot culture, the annual 
wages’ expenditure for the whole of France may be set down as from 
10,000,000 to 11,000,000 francs. 

From the outline of particulars already given, it will be seen that 
the art of sugar-extraction from beetroot has attained a high grade of 
perfection ; indeed, I know of no manufacture in which the refined in- 
dications of science have been in practice so nearly brought up to the 
mark of laboratory absolutism. Still something remains to be accom- 
plished : mostly in respect to obtaining the amount of crystallisable sugar 
that is known to be in the molasses, but which cannot practically be 
extracted. It is to be remarked, that beet-molasses is so offensive that 
it cannot be used as food or condiment like cane-molasses: disposed of 
some other way it must be, otherwise the margin of necessary profit on 
the general manufacture fails. Fermentation and distillation come as a 
ready resource, and must in any case be adopted; still the manufacturer 
never willingly resigns any portion of crystallisable sugar to alcoholic 
fermentation. One chief cause that operates against the extraction of 
crystalline sugar from molasses is the presence of various alkaline 
salts; and some ingenious experiments have recently been made, with 
the intent of determining whether separation cannot be effected by an 
application of the laws of endosmose and exosmose as recently deve- 
loped by our own countryman, Mr. Graham. To this ingenious pro- 
cess I can only now allude. My intent in writing this article has been 
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to afford the English public some particulars of an interesting manu- 
facture just at the time when the project of beet cultivation in this 
country for sugar-extraction has been revived. 

* An important consideration is the following: The largest beetroots 
grow in rainy seasons, and contain the /east sugar; in very rainy sea- 
sons, almost none. Are these islands celebrated for rain, or are they 
not? Think of this, messieurs the Mincing-lane capitalists, and don’t 
forget to talk over the matter of alcoholic excise with the Right Hon- 
ourable the Chancellor of the British Exchequer before committing 
yourselves too deeply. 

Though it is not intended in this article to go fully into the manu- 
facturing details of beetroot-sugar extraction, yet it seems desirable to 
present an outline. In drawing the roots care is taken not to wound 
them, as doing so would induce rapid decomposition. They next have 
to be freed from adherent dirt; this is effected by placing the roots 
in a cage, which is rotated under water. After this operation they 
can be stored away for a time without damage, though it is never- 
theless a precept in this manufacture to get through successive opera- 
tions with the practical minimum of delay. Mashing is the next 
operation, and is accomplished in a manner so similar to the mashing 
of apples for cider-making that further description is needless. Being 
mashed, the pulp must be pressed, and pressed without delay, other- 
wise fermentation sets in and the sugar is destroyed. Pressure is 
variously applied, hydrostatic pressure being most important and most 
general. ‘To this end the pulp is enclosed in bags, and the latter sub- 
jected to pressure; at least this is the process commonly adopted. In 
1867, however, being commissioned by a city firm to visit a beetroot- 
sugar factory in Cambrai, wherein, as had been represented, some new 
and elaborate appliances of pressure and chemical treatment were 
adopted, I was gratified beyond expectation. I saw a wholly novel 
mode of applying hydrostatic pressure, to describe which would necessi- 
tate mechanical details foreign to the scope and intent of this Magazine. 
If by chance, however, some exceptionally practical reader should de- 
sire to be made acquainted with mechanical particulars, he may do so 
by reference to two special journals, in each of which at the time I 
wrote an article; they are the Grocer newspaper and the Engineer 
magazine. 

We have now arrived at the beetroot-juice itself—colourless and 
liquid enough to view, but offensive to smell, and loaded with an 
amount of nitrogenous and other foreign matters, the bulk of which 
must be seen to be appreciated. By one means or another these im- 
purities must be separated, or at least the greater part of them, other- 
wise no evaporation would crystallise the sugar out. This separation is 
now invariably effected by heating with quick-lime, which has the double 
effect of neutralising acidity and so far decomposing the nitrogenous 
impurities that a large bulk of them separates as scum, which may be 
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separated by skimming and filtration. As regards the mode of filtration 
adopted, it is twofold—partly through cotton bags of peculiar make and 
texture, partly through bone-black which has been exhausted as to its 
bleaching or chemical effects, but which can still act mechanically as 
a very efficient filter to effect separation of albuminous flocculi which 
may have come through the weft and woof of a cotton bag. The fact 
may here be indicated, that although beetroot-juice is nearly colour- 
less when first extracted, the process of heating with lime imparts 
colouring, which deepens with every subsequent evaporative stage. 

The use of lime as a defecator in the way described is almost a 
necessity, but is attended with the grave disadvantage of a certain 
amount of sugar being destroyed as well as of impurity separated. 
This being so, it will be obvious that every trace of lime, over and 
above the quantity that has expended its chemical virulence in effect- 
ing albuminous separation, should be either separated or neutralised. 
In the Cambrai manufactory I saw this accomplished by the very ele- 
gant and, chemically speaking, unobjectionable experiment of forcing 
carbonic-acid gas through the lime-charged solution. The result is 
chalk, a harmless substance, as the chemical reader will not fail to 
understand. 

The evaporative devices used in these factories are various. They 
mostly culminate in the vacuum-pan; but evaporation in its earlier 
stages, up to the density best adapted to promote the bleaching action 
of bone-black, admits of much variety. To describe them comprehen- 
sively would need a treatise. 
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TOLD BY A TABLE 
An Orford Sketch 


Olim truncus eram,—but autobiographical minuteness as to the details 
of my early life is quite unnecessary, and the classical quotation is only 
pardonable in consideration of the ultraclassical nature of the atmo- 
sphere amid which the last few years of my life have been spent. 
Whether I was /iculnus, whether I was merely dnutile lignum, or not, is 
nothing to the point; it is quite enough to know that I am a table 
now, and a table I am likely to remain till the period for my demoli- 
tion arrives, and I am broken up, after a long apprenticeship to the 
uses of Minerva, to serve the purposes of Vulcan. A table of a very 
ordinary character indeed—something less than two feet square, ink- 
stained as to my surface, but still sound as to my four legs; most 
unpretentious as to appearance, utterly devwid of carving, save, per- 
haps, those fantastic devices with which the successive generations of 
sitters who have dandled their legs beneath my mahogany—deal, I 
mean, for deal I unmistakably am—have chosen to embellish me ; 
and as for other decorations, without them too, unless indeed are ex- 
cepted those hieroglyphs, and caricatures of the human form divine, 
which the aforesaid geniuses have chosen to inscribe on me. To cer- 
tain of these mystic words and strange distiches I shall have occasion 
to revert; but in a general way, so far as my personal appearance is 
concerned, I have said enough. I am not alone; I have plenty of 
companions of my own kind, perhaps a couple of hundred. We are 
arranged (that is, when we are on duty) in long rows, distant from each 
other a foot and a half. Our domicile is gloomy enough, and generally 
cold enough, in all conscience. A long vaulted apartment, paved with 
stone; at one end a door, at the other a large oriel window, iron 
barred. Yet through the grating you may see in the summer-time the 
leafy trees shimmer in the breeze and the sunshine glow; in the 
autumn and winter they shake their bare heads at us in a manner 
which plainly seems to say they are utterly ashamed that any distant 
members of their family, any specimens of the cognate timber, should 
have fallen to such strange uses. 

To throw aside mystery: Iam not only a table, and an ugly one, 
but one which plays an important part in the ordeal to which the 
professors of learning, in this seat of learning, compel its innocent 
youth to submit. It is at me that they struggle to indite answers to 
mysterious questions; that they sit in the hopeless agony of vacant 
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ignorance, or that they joyfully seize the opportunity of demonstrating 
as favourably as possible the extent of their knowledge; it is on me, 
on this scarred and seamed countenance, that they love to engrave the 
droll symbols to which I have alluded. I am, in fact, a table in the 
Oxford Examination Schools, and that particular one which is my own 
habitation is named, in deference to some pleasant traditional fiction I 
imagine, the Divinity School. With divinity of any kind, so far as my 
own experience and that of my colleagues go, it has absolutely nothing 
to do. During the greater part of the year, the precincts within which 
I am stationed are silent and undisturbed—silent as the grave, gloomy 
as the valley of the shadow of death. I have reason to believe that 
children sport outside-the walls of my prison-house, and that laughter 
is there too; but somehow or other none of these sounds ever reach 
me. My home is sacred to a sombre stillness. At stated intervals, 
however, it is broken through in a solemn and almost funereal manner. 
There are fixed seasons when the doors of the apartment are flung 
open, and an impenetrable being, whom I hear called the Clerk of the 
Schools, accompanied by one or two attendants, enters in a mysterious 
fashion, allots to me my proper situation with my fellows, who are all 
drawn up in rank and file, and straightway commences to furnish our 
surfaces with a fair assortment of stationery, in the shape of blue 
foolscap, blotting-paper, pens and ink. This is but the beginning of 
sorrows ; at a few minutes before ten o’clock on the following morning, 
the same trusty creature places, in horizontal posture upon us, a certain 
fair printed sheet containing sundry “ Examination Questions ;” then 
stalk in the two examiners, gown, hood, cap and all: finally, admission 
is granted to the undergraduate crowd, who have been waiting outside 
for the last quarter of an hour, and scribbling immediately commences. 
Dies pulchro distinguitur ordine rerum. 

It was not a long while since that I very unexpectedly renewed my 
acquaintance with one of these same undergraduates, who had recently 
taken his seat at me, and racked his brains as he alternately mused and 
wrote over my ink-stained surface. I say unexpectedly, because it was 
the season known as the Long Vacation, when these academical high 
places are, as a rule, quite deserted. Dusty and dirty, I had consigned 
myself to the desolation of the period. I was suddenly aroused by a 
hand laid upon me, and by a voice, very gentle and very musical, 
whose accents—I assert it upon my honour as a School table—actually 
sent a thrill of nervous delight through timber limbs that ought 
assuredly to be stoical and seasoned, asking, “ And is this really the 
place where they examined you only two years ago for your degree, 
Charles dear ?” 

“Tt is, indeed, Maggie; and not only that, but as I look I believe 
this is the very table at which my latest feat, entitling me to the 
academical distinction I now enjoy, was performed. Here it is, as I 
live!” added the speaker, pointing to a certain much-smeared legend 
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inscribed in characters of ink: “ Charles Hamilton, B. N. C., in for 
Greats, June 18—. Through at last, by Jove!” 

I looked up again, and I recognised a face and a form which, amid 
a host of others in whose society I had since moved, or rather stood, I 
remembered well. Another look convinced me that Mr. Charles Hamil- 
ton, erewhile of Brazenose, had occupied the interval since leaving that 
home of piety and learning with courting the very pretty young lady 
by his side, Mrs. Charles Hamilton; and then the idea that he had 
settled down into matrimonial harness seized me, and my limbs were 
almost convulsed with internal laughter. Having had, like the Greek 
navigator Ulysses—I know the name from the frequency with which I 
have heard it anathematised by those young gentlemen who have 
endeavoured to translate at me certain passages from the Greek text 
illustrative of his wanderings—considerable experience of men, man- 
ners, and things, I am tolerably well able to guess the character and 
antecedents of any new acquaintance in the first five minutes after we 
have met. Thus, on the morning on which Mr. Hamilton of Braze- 
nose took his seat at me, a glance sufficed to make me thoroughly 
acquainted with my new neighbour. There was nothing very remark- 
able about him. He was but a fair representative of some hundred 
others who every year enter the examination-schools. It was the old 
story, I could see at once, and my new friend Hamilton was an old 
stager. He seated himself at me with an air which at once proclaimed 
that he was by this time an habitué of the Schools. The clerk recognised 
him with a respectfully-familiar smile which betokened intimacy as he 
passed, and even before Mr. Hamilton took up the printed sheet—that 
first object of investigation to trembling tyros—with which the desk was 
farnished, he gave a look of recognition round the old place. Yes, 
it was quite unaltered: there were a fresh batch of examiners. Prig- 
gins of Boniface and Podder of St. Andrews, dreadful tyrants both of 
them, if report spoke truly. But on his right was precisely the same 
face that he had seen when he was seated there before; and altogether 
the Divinity Schools bore quite an aspect of home. Having leisurely 
surveyed the situation, Mr. Hamilton’s first act was, with infinite sang- 
Jroid, calmly to stroke the incipient symptoms of “ the knightly growth 
that fringes his manly lips,” to quote the Laureate; next he proceeded 
to yawn ; then he stretched out his legs at full length; and finally, 
gracefully toying the while with his watch-chain, he took up the paper 
before him—it was the Divinity paper—and, with an air of the most 
complete indifference, read it through. This done, he betook himself 
to the amusing occupation of etching ballet-dancers, jockeys, sedate 
dons, and academical authorities, till he lapsed into a state of musing. 
It was now, however, just eleven, and the shrill voice of Priggins, the 
’ senior examiner, reminded Mr. Hamilton that gentlemen had to give 
in their papers punctually at one. Only two hours remained, and 
matters commenced to grow serious. To tell the truth, it was of vital 
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importance that he should pass the examination for his degree upon 
this trial—his third, as I afterwards happened to learn upon unim- 
peachable authority. His residence as an undergraduate at Oxford had 
now been protracted to five years, and the fact was at last becoming 
patent that even to the most extensive stock of gubernatorial patience 
there were certain limits. Mr. Hamilton sen., though as kind- 
hearted and indulgent a father as ever paid the debts of an extravagant 
son, and fairly well off in the world’s goods, was beginning to show 
certain symptoms indicative of a recalcitrant rustiness. How long was 
this sort of thing to last? he had asked Charlie in his last letter. Did 
he (Hamilton jun.) think that there was no bounds to his (Hamilton 
sen.’s) balance at Robarts and Lubbock’s? Was he aware that he had 
paid for his precious escapades during the last five years not less than 
four thousand pounds? Did he think that he was to monopolise all 
his capital?—and soon. The upshot of which was that Mr. Hamilton 
of Brazenose came to the conclusion in February last that he must get 
through in June. The better to compass this devoutly-to-be-desired 
end, the now comparatively studious son put on two “coaches,” hunted 
only twice a week, and read on an average an houra day. Latterly, 
of course, this amazing industry had been redoubled, and, as my new 
acquaintance termed it, he had been putting the steam on with a 
vengeance. His private tutor declared that he was safe if only he had 
a decent amount of luck; and Mr. Hamilton’s private tutor was deemed 
an infallible specific in the case of all gay young idle men who systema- 
tically left everything to the last. 

Mr. Hamilton therefore settled down to his work and wrote away. . 
That the quantity and quality of the literature thus produced were 
always in an exactly analogous ratio to each other I am by no means 
prepared to say. Indeed, from sundry exclamations which I could not 
but hear my friend Mr. Hamilton drop—such, for instance, as “ ‘Who 
was Abel Meholath?’ I haven’t the faintest idea, but I’ll make a shot;” 
“‘ That dreadful Snaffle, who got through last time, told me they never 
asked anything about the ‘provisions of the Mosaic law on accidental 
homicide ;’” “And here they have set us just that Article which I in- 
tended to look up in chapel this morning”—I am disposed to think that 
there must either have been several /acune in Mr. Hamilton’s manuscript, 
or else several assertions of doubtful authenticity. One o’clock came, 
and after a fashion Mr. Hamilton’s paper was done. Unfortunately, 
not having yet passed under the sway of the spirits and Mr. Home, 
I was unable to follow Mr. Hamilton to his friend’s room to lunch. 
However, from the animated and jubilant appearance which he pre- 
sented on bending over me again at three, I am convinced that certain 
cognoscenti, to whose judgment he had doubtless in the interval ap- 
pealed, must have deemed his account of what he had done satisfactory. 
“Let us get through these ethics as quickly as possible,’’ was the ex- 
pression I heard, “and then for a canter up to Bullingdon. Yes,” he 
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continued, ‘I know that piece, and that too; but, confound it, they’ve 
set me that passage of the third book on the voluntariness of crime, 
which Gueston declared they wouldn’t! Well, here goes, and may I 
be lucky!” At 4.30 Mr. Hamilton had done his paper; at 4.45, having 
doffed the regulation Schools white tie, he was on the top of his mare, 
and was quietly riding down the High to Bullingdon. Through the 
remainder of his examinational experiences I need not follow Mr. 
Hamilton. Luck had favoured him, and it was in the anticipation 
of that triumph, which certain inarticulate voices of congratulation 
whispered to me he eventually achieved, that he penned the exultant 
inscription which I now bear, and which he pointed out to his fair 
young bride. Well, from my own experience as a table, I think it is, 
after all, a good thing for the University of Oxford that she has 
Hamiltons as well as Snuffinses, of which latter class allow me now 
to give you my autobiographical reminiscences. 

It was on a dull, soundless, damp, foggy December morning that 
I first became acquainted with Mr. Snuffins of Lincoln. Like Mr. 
Hamilton, whom I have just dismissed from my memory, he aspired 
to no greater academical distinction than that which a simple degree, 
without any of the attendant glories of honours, would afford. And 
his ambition was only limited and regulated by his capacities; for 
Snuffins was densely stupid, as well as insufferably priggish. Snuffins’s 
career and character as an undergraduate had, in fact, gained for him 
the monosyllabic and odious epithet of “Smug.” In his college he 
never did anything. He always appeared to be reading, and yet he 
was invariably plucked once at least for every examination which he 
ever attempted to pass. I could tell this immediately from his per- 
sonal appearance as he took his seat at me; Where he came from, 
who he was, why he came to Oxford at all, no one, I believe, ever 
knew, and therefore, with my strictly-confined opportunity for gaining 
information, I cannot be expected to tell. Snuffins did not interest 
me any more than he interested his fellow-students. I disliked the 
sensation of his cold, clammy hands touching my wooden surface, 
begrimed and ink-stained though it is. No janty airs with Snuffins; 
no calm surveys of the situation; no impromptu works of art de- 
scribed with pen and ink on that paper intended by the University 
to be wholly devoted to the purposes of a display of knowledge. 
Snuffins, calm, cool, and deliberative, with a face closely approximating 
to the featureless countenance of a potato, commenced at once ob- 
trusively to pry into the printed paper above mentioned lying before 
him, and then incontinently to write. Not a moment’s time lost. 
Those coarse, heavy fingers slowly but unceasingly filled the folio 
sheets with their superscription, and when the time was up Snuffins 
handed in his manuscript to the examiners with an air that, if that 
would not satisfy them, nothing would. It may be wrong, it probably 
is wrong, to be the victim of personal prejudices. Snuffins may be a 
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very estimable young man, a dutiful son, and an industrious student, 
who endeavours by unintermitting application to overcome the natural 
crassness of his intellect; but for all this, table though I am, I must 
confess to a feeling of intense relief when Snuffins’s written examina- 
tion was concluded, and when I saw his face no more. Shall I be 
considered an utterly unnatural piece of wood, one whose composition 
is wholly against the ordinarily recognised laws of grain, if I say that 
when I heard, or fancied I could hear, from the regions of the Schools 
Quad beyond, the remark of some undergraduate to another, “ Snuffins 
is ploughed again!” I felt strougly disposed to dance a pas seul in 
triumph, and was only prevented from doing so when I remembered 
the grave and impressive character of the place in which I stood? 

But as I ransack the stores of my ligneous memory—the very phrase 
seems a contradiction in terms—other visions than those of Hamiltons 
and Snuffinses rise before me. I am transferred from the apartment 
known as the Divinity Schools, to a chamber of much less limited 
dimensions. It is an examination-room, of course; but the ordeals 
celebrated here are of a very different character from those to which 
the place just left, and recently described, was devoted. I am sur- 
rounded by the ambition of youth: I have left the regions of those 
humbler minds who are contented if only they can there grasp their de- 
gree, with a minimum of classical knowledge—with little Latin and less 
Greek. To be brief, a plain, very present, and temporary habitat is 
haunted only by those of the undergraduate kind who aim at honours, 
who would have their names figure in classis prima, secunda, or tertia, 
as the case may be. The company here is much more select and much 
less numerous ; there may perhaps be fifty other tables doing duty in 
precisely the same manner as myself. The examination, though, as 
that in which I have just represented myself as taking part in the 
Schools surnamed Divinity—it is the final one before degree is obtained 
—lasts considerably longer, and extends over six days instead of two. 
We will suppose that I have been where I now am for some twelve 
months. During that time I have had experiences diverse, and not 
uninteresting. I believe that every conceivable specimen of the honour- 
aiming undergraduate has taken his seat at me. I have had the student 
who has been absolutely certain of his first class, tolerably certain, dis- 
tinctly uncertain; I have had safe seconds and dead thirds; I have 
had, too, men who from the commencement never had the vestige of a 
chance of any class at all; but who, whether from misplaced belief in 
their own abilities, or private and family reasons which need not here 
be entered into, have determined to descend into the lists of honour- 
candidates. I have known what it is to be written on by clever men who 
have read, and clever men who have not read; by studious fools, and 
by indolent fools. However, Aristotle is an author who has been suffi- 
ciently translated and commented upon on my inky surface to make 
me quite aware that to be abstract in such a case as this, is to deny 
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oneself any opportunity of imparting a definite idea of one’s experience, 
and that the only chance is to be concrete. 

If you will scrutinise me closely, you may see inscribed upon me 
the initials H. P. G., Henry Peregrine Golightly ; nothing more than 
that. A Snuffins and a Hamilton is an everyday experience; a Go- 
lightly, though by no means a lJusus nature, is not so common. I 
perceived at once, with that shrewdness to which my business has 
inhabituated me, when this gentleman lounged up to me on a certain 
morning, that in spite of the affectation of indifference which pervaded 
his manner, the upshot of the coming day’s, as of the coming week’s, 
work was a matter to him of real anxiety. It is true, there was no- 
thing of nervousness apparent in the manner in which he took up his 
examination-paper and read it through. In fact, he was studiously 
calm ; perhaps too studiously for the close observer which I was. Hay- 
ing done this, he looked neither to the right nor left, but commenced 
operations at once. I almost believe I have an intuitive perception 
whether the operator be or be not clever. When I judged that Mr. 
Golightly of St. Ambrose distinctly was, I am convinced that I was 
not mistaken. I knew too, that in his success he had a heavy interest 
at stake. In a very short time I flatter myself that I had read Harry 
Golightly’s history—that is, as far as regards his University career. It 
was the old tale of great opportunities neglected, of fine chances thrown 
away. Pardon me, I am not going to moralise, it is not my métier. 
However, I knew it all. Golightly was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. The lad had distinguished himself at school, 
and had distinguished himself still more on his entrance to Oxford by 
winning one of the St. Ambrose scholarships. His abilities were good, 
they were even brilliant; but he had been miserably idle. It was not, 
however, too late to make up for lost time. By success in this final 
examination he might pave the way to an absolutely certain fellow- 
ship, might have once more the world before him, and might re- 
plenish, which he longed above all to do, the sunken purse of his 
mother. I could see plainly enough that the poor fellow had 
been working desperately hard; and I knew that there was not a 
single member of St. Ambrose who did not wish Harry Golightly well 
from the bottom of his heart. I was at once enabled to conclude with 
myself that the fortress of Mr. Golightly’s knowledge was by no means 
impregnable ; still he possessed, I could see, that happy gift which 
satisfactorily refutes the old maxim, and which demonstrates to con- 
viction that, provided it can only be made the most of, a little know- 
ledge is not a dangerous thing. It is a principle insisted upon by 
Oxford students that while an examination is actually going on, no 
work in the way of preparation should be done. Never was there a 
more notable instance of the fallacy of hasty generalisation. That 
there are cases in which the advice is sound, I admit. It may, for 
instance, be very well for Smudge, who sits close by, who is the 
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detested of Harry Golightly, and who in turn accords to him the 
fullest measure of hatred of which his cold, fishlike nature is capable. 
But even Smudge has worked on an average nine hours a-day for the 
last three years of his life. 

What is one man’s food is another man’s poison; and if Harry 
Golightly had acted upon this admonition, the result would be that 
he would have little chance of figuring in the class-list at all. What 
Harry did do, as I am well aware, was this: the hours of examination 
once over, he took a hasty walk, played a game of billiards—Harry 
was second for the university cue—dined, one more game of billiards, 
and then read deep into the night over those subjects which were to 
figure in the trial of the coming day. It was these finishing-strokes 
which did the business. Harry Golightly got his first—a fluke, every- 
one said, but still he got it—read for six months more, beat Smudge 
in the St. Ambrose fellowship, was elected, and was welcomed with joy 
by the dons of his college into the sanctum of the Common-room, who 
had, trath to tell, dreaded the contingency of the new-comer being 
Smudge ; for the dons of St. Ambrose are more than tolerable, and, 
celeris paribus, prefer a gentleman. In this case, if my information is 
not inaccurate, the cetera were paria. There is not at the present day 
a more efficient or popular tutor in St. Ambrose than H. Golightly, 
Esq.—he eschews ordination. My old friend has paid off all his bills, 
and more than recouped his widowed mother. As a Schools table, I 
have a reputation for truth to support; and I pledge my veracity to the 
authenticity of this narration. 

A word about Smudge. I cannot exactly claim acquaintance with 
him ; he never sat at me, but on the occasion to which I have referred 
he sat near me. I was not favourably impressed by him, I admit. As 
I saw him glance with a look that savoured of jealousy at Mr. Go- 
lightly, I had discernment enough to know the whole story. The two 
scholars elected in 18— (never mind the date) at St. Ambrose were 
Golightly and Smudge. Smudge hated his jointly-successful com- 
petitor because he had the advantage of him in natural powers ; Go- 
lightly despised Smudge because he shut himself up three-pair back 
and did nothing but read. As long as my friend Harry was content 
to trifle away all his time, Smudge’s jealousy smouldered rather than 
actively burned ; and when Golightly failed entirely at Moderations, 
Smudge was so completely overjoyed that he almost was affectionate in 
his secret mind to Harry, he himself having secured, by dint of pon- 
derous industry, a first-class. I say in his mind; for Mr. Golightly 
would as soon have thought of being seen arm-in-arm with his scout 
as of being recognised in public with Smudge—indeed, of the two 
alternatives, he would have preferred the former. When, however, it 
became known in St. Ambrose that Golightly was really grinding for 
Greats, Smudge’s hatred knew no bounds. Golightly’s possible success 
was the phantom which haunted him night and day. Suppose he got 
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a first ? Suppose, horror of horrors, that in classis prima was H. Go- 
lightly of St. Ambrose, while Smudge, member of the same society, 
was only in classis secunda? Table though I am, my perception was 
not so ligneous as to prevent my interpreting the expression which 
flitted over Smudge’s countenance as he glanced towards Golightly, and 
saw him tracing line after line of scholarly sentences in exquisitely 
clear caligraphy. Of course Smudge was himself quite at ease as 
regarded his own performance : he probably had read as much as the 
examiners themselves; he had managed to provide his memory with 
answers to every kind of question that by any human possibility could 
be asked. There was no racking the head with him as with his neigh- 
bour to find some half-forgotten date, or to evolve from his inner con- 
sciousness the scheme of one of Brasidas’ campaigns. Slowly and 
surely he wrote; and when Tompkins, the senior examiner, read over 
the result of Smudge’s industry he was heard to declare that never 
since he had been examiner had he found such an amount of know- 
ledge displayed by an undergraduate. Of course Smudge got his first ; 
but, then, so did Golightly. I have already admitted to being possibly 
prejudiced; but is it not human nature, as well as table nature, to 
have greater pleasure in the success of a reprobate like Golightly than 
in that of an excellent and irreproachable young man like Smudge? 
Let it be understood I deprecate Harry’s extravagance ; but my views 
of an Oxford education are that it should be social as well as purely 
literary. 

I need recall no more of those who have in their time taken their 
seat at my ink-smeared surface. A host of memories rises before me. 
Undergraduates of all kinds have bent over me—careless, grave, anxious 
for success, really or feignedly indifferent. But I have been suffici- 
cently autobiographical once in a way. I have broken no confidences ; 
I have confined myself to the truth. My mind is made up: I will call 
in the assistance of my friend the Clerk of the Schools, who is at 
present hovering by. He will commit these memories to paper from 
my dictation, and will perhaps kindly forward them to the author of 
the graphic Oxford sketches in Belgravia. 





THE MADMAN’S PRAYER 


[Some years ago visitors to the island of Portland used to see a solitary man, 
wandering, silent and alone, all day long, upon the shore, gazing at the waves. 
He was a harmless lunatic, who had lost his reason in consequence of his bride’s 
having been drowned by the upsetting of a boat on their wedding-day, and who 
thus passed all his time, waiting and watching for the sea to give her back to him. ] 


TxHovu mighty sea! I ask not from thy store 
The treasures it doth hold ; 

The costly gems thou ever broodest o’er, 
Nor e’en thy countless gold. 

Keep these to deck thy sirens’ halls, and fill 
The breasts of sordid men 

With vain regrets that they may not recall 
Such idols back to them. 


If at my feet they lay, a priceless heap, 
I’d bid the flowing wave 

Again ingulf them, every bauble sweep 
Back to its rocky grave. 

But could thy mighty waters now unrolled, 


Bear up again to light 
The fairy form so long within their hold, 
To bless my aching sight, 


I’d pray thee heave thy seething billows high 
To reach the very skies ; 

Rend wide thy horrid depths, and lay them dry 
To scare my wondering eyes ; 

Call to thine aid the air, the earth, and fire ; 
All elements in fierce 

Confusion hurl, and mingle in thine ire- 
Such mists no sun shall pierce. 


Let the loud thunder and the frequent flash 
Sound dreadfal signals o’er 
The war of waters, as with fearful crash 
Mountain o’er mountains pour. 
In tumult such as this, thy power defied, 
I’d claim that form of thee ; 
Thy snow-white surge should deck my long-lost bride, 
Thy waves our bed should be. 
Cc. B. J. 
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OR THE 


Adventures and Wisadbentures of Roberi Ainsleigh 


Cuarpter XXXII, I acquire CERTAINTY. 


I HAD the happiness to win my father’s release ftom Colonel Clive 
through the intercession of my ever-kind friend Mr. Watts; and this 
favour was but the signal for our parting, with only the vaguest hope 
of meeting again, when or where we dared not speculate. 

I think my father’s heart yearned towards me in those few days 
of frequent intercourse which we enjoyed at Muxadavad, and that it 
grieved him to bid me farewell. 

“ You will go back to England, Robert, and I to France, whenever 
my regiment returns thither, always supposing I live to accompany it. 
I will give you an address in the city of Paris whence a letter is sure 
to reach me sooner or later, if I am above ground; and you must tell 
me where I can write to you in London. Stay; under cover to Mr. 
Swinfen. That will be a safe address, will it not?” 

“The best in the world, sir; and, indeed, I think the only one I 
could give you. And now tell me, sir,—I am a young man, and you 
yourself in the prime of life; Fortune may yet favour one or both of 
us ;—if I can ever make a home in England, will you come and share 
it?” 

“A home, Robert! What does that mean? ’Tis a word I never 
could understand. A roving devil entered me when I was a boy, and 
has tugged at my heartstrings ever since, dragging me now here, now 
there, by land and sea. I once shared a garret with thy mother, 
poor devoted soul; and if I could have got bread for her and thee, 
should not have deserted it. Since then I have been a wanderer, 
with a past so sad, I dare not look back upon it, and with a blank for 
my future. Nay, Robert, do not look so sadly at me. If I live to be 
a battered old graybeard, and thou wilt give me a corner at thy 
hearth, I will come and smoke my pipe there, and tell stories of 
Lanffeld and Bergen-op-Zoom, St. Thomé and Gingee, and dandle thy 
little ones on my feeble old knees. But that is a long way to look 
forward. In the mean time be sure that I love thee.” 

And so we parted. One gift I was able to offer my father as a 
memento of this strange meeting, and I doubt if all Omichund’s jewels 
would have seemed to him a treasure so precious. I had contrived, 
since our first encounter, to get Lady Barbara’s miniature copied on 
lvory by a Hindoo. The colours were somewhat too vivid, and the 

VOL, VIII. 
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stippling, though performed with an amazing neatness, lacked the 
softness of Miss Kauffman or Cosway; but poor as the art was, the 
likeness was a fair one, and the gift was received with rapture. 

There now came a kind of lull in the affairs of this province, 
though the horizon was by no means cloudless. In the first expansive 
impulse of gratitude, or perchance with the hope that by rewarding 
the chief he might escape some part of his engagements to the sub- 
ordinates, Meer Jaffier presented Colonel Clive with a sum of money that 
I have heard computed at one hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
This gift our hero took without scruple, but refused presents of a yet 
larger amount from the Seats, and other wealthy inhabitants of the 
capital. Nay, had he been of the unscrupulous nature which his ene- 
mies loved to depict him, there are no limits to the wealth he might 
have acquired, or to the power he might have seized. When he was 
afterwards called upon to defend his acceptance of Meer Jaffier’s 
bounty, he did it with a boldness that gave evidence of a clear con- 
science, and with a logic that none could dispute. 

In Calcutta, where of late had prevailed discontent and anxiety, 
there now arose a spirit of universal rejoicing. Fortunes that had 
been thought destroyed for ever were now restored, and the sunshine 
of prosperity illumined a city where Desolation had long held her 
gloomy reign. I think at this juncture, while the money won from 
Meer Jaffier’s reluctance, by him alone, was pouring into the Com- 
pany’s treasury, the people whom Robert Clive had redeemed from 
despair entertained some faint sense of gratitude for his services. Yet 
even at this early stage the spirit of dissension had arisen. The distri- 
bution of the donations to the army and navy was not made without 
a display of ill-feeling on the part of the recipients, and a small body 
of military officers protested against an equal division of the Nabob’s 
bounty with the officers and sailors of the squadron which had ac- 
companied the army to Plassey. These malcontents Clive was com- 
pelled to remind, with that undaunted frankness which was natural 
to him, that a sum of money obtained from the Nabob solely by his 
negotiation was not a matter of right, or property to be disposed of by 
their vote. 

‘So very far from that,” wrote the Colonel in a letter, of which a 
copy was forwarded by him to Mr. Watts, “it is now in my power to 
return to the Nabob the money already advanced, and leave it to his 
option whether he will perform his promise or not. You have stormed 
no town and found the money there; neither did you find it in the 
plains of Plassey after the defeat of the Nabob. In short, gentlemen, 
it pains me to remind you that what you are to receive is entirely 
owing to the care I took of your interest.” 

He then went on to declare that he would consent to no injustice 
towards the navy, and begged to retract his promise of negotiating the 
payment of the Nabob’s bounty. 
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This speedily brought these discontented gentlemen to the dust, 
and they were as cordially forgiven as they had been sharply repri- 
manded. 

And now occurred an event which shed a gloom over our victory, 
in the sudden death of that brave and honourable seaman Admiral 
Watson, who perished of a putrid fever on the 3d of August, and 
within six weeks of our victory at Plassey. 

It was shortly after this calamity that the dearest wish of my soul 
was fulfilled, and I found myself free to return to England. My 
humble services, and the real dangers which I had endured at Mux- 
adavad, were deemed by Mr. Watts and the committee worthy of a 
reward I should never have dreamed of; and my patron surprised me 
one morning by the gift of bills for three thousand pounds. 

“It was the Colonel’s doing, Robert,” said Mr. Watts, when I 
expressed my surprise at this bounty ; “he said you deserved as mach 
as that for your spirited journey to Meer Jaffier’s palace, and as much 
more for having been through the fire with me, to say nothing of your 
service as a volunteer at Plassey. There were some black looks among 
our friends of the select committee when he said this, as you may guess, 
and they were for giving you six months’ extra pay as a sufficient 
reward for having lived for several months in daily peril of impale- 
ment or decapitation. Upon this the Colonel swore that you should 
have the money, even if it must needs come out of his own purse. 
‘And it is not the first time I have stood between you and a meanness, 
gentlemen,’ he added, in his grandest manner. Of course this brought 
them to their senses; for though I daresay they would have had no 
objection to the Colonel’s rewarding you from his own pocket, they 
have a great terror of offending him. So the item was passed with a 
smothered groan: ‘Three thousand pounds sterling to Mr. Robert 
Ainsleigh, clerk and interpreter.’ ” 

**T know not how to thank the Colonel, or you, sir.” 

“Nay, Robert, ’tis no more than you deserve; for you have been 
vastly useful. But this money is not to be your sole reward. In 
acknowledgment of your services at Plassey, the Colonel intends giving 
you the rank of ensign, with two years’ leave of absence. I told him 
you were very eager to obtain military rank.” 

“O sir,” I cried, fairly overcome by such thoughtful kindness, 
“this is too much!” I could say no more; this shower of gifts 
almost bewildered me. I was free to return to England, an ensign 
in the Honourable East India Company’s service; a rank that was 
modest enough, but one to which Everard Lestrange could not deny 
the right of a gentleman. I was in a position to prove my legitimacy, 
to annul my hateful marriage; and I held in my hands the nucleus of 
a decent fortune. What more could J have asked? What more!—if 
Dora had still been free! But, alas, she was lost to me for ever, since, 
should any encounter between her husband and myself prove fatal to 
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him, she was of a nature too noble to permit her acceptance of a hand 
stained with his blood, however fairly he might come by his death, 
however dearly she might love his slayer. 

“ How dare I think of her as still loving me?” I asked myself 
angrily. ‘* Because life has stood still for me since the hour in which 
I was severed from her, am I so weak a fool as to suppose time has 
made no change in her? Nor are our positions in any manner identical, 
for while I have guarded her image pure and stainless, she has been 
taught to think of me as a liar and a villain, unworthy of so much as 
one thought of hers.” 

I told myself this, and yet I longed with no less eagerness to return 
to Europe, to look once more upon the face that had been with me in 
so many an exile’s dream of home. When I reached England, I might 
hear of Mrs. Lestrange abroad, at St. Petersburg, at Hanover, at 
Venice—wherever the diplomatic service might take her husband ; but 
in whatever country she might be, if she still lived upon this earth, I 
was determined to see her, to prove to her that I had never been the 
false wretch my enemies had taught her to think me. 

If she still lived! Chilling as a sudden blast from the frozen pole 
came the thought that she might be dead. From mortality’s common 
foe neither youth nor beauty would exempt her; and there was never 
an English newspaper came to me that did not contain the tidings of 
some unexpected doom—a husband swept off in the prime of manhood 
by a fever, a family extinguished by malignant sore-throat. Death was 
ever busy among the homes of the great, and medical science seemed 
powerless to cope with the destroyer. Her name I had never seen 
among the ranks of the dead; but many events may escape the know- 
ledge of an exile who thinks himself fortunate if he sees a newspaper 
or a London magazine once in six months. 

I sailed for England in the Prince Edward, a noble vessel, which 
performed the voyage in less than seven months. Yet even this transit, 
rapid as it was compared with the progress of the Hecate, seemed slow 
to my impatience. No longer was I cooped in a Pandemonium between 
decks; I now enjoyed all the luxuries permitted to the sea-voyager ; 
but I should have been inhuman had I not sometimes visited the lower 
deck, on which numerous disabled soldiers were being conveyed back 
to England. With these poor wretches I spent some time daily, and 
was enabled to obtain certain small indulgences for them from the 
captain, a very superior person to the brute with whom it had been my 
ill-luck to sail on board the Hecate. 


It was bleak March weather when I landed at Portsmouth; but no 
words can describe the rapture with which I inhaled the chill wind of 
my native country, and gazed on the mean housetops and steeples of 
the little naval town, with all its common sights and sounds. The 
dingy inn where I put up for the night seemed a palace, and I was 
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delighted with the novel sensation of being somewhat unceremoniously 

served by one free-and-easy waiter, instead of the stately crowd of 

slavish oriental servants, who attended the dinner-table of Mr. Watts 

and myself as if it had been a banquet of the gods. I cannot, how- 

ever, go so far as to say that the steak which composed my dinner 

seemed to me a happy exchange for the pilaus and curries, the variouse 
fish, fruits, and vegetables of Hindostan ; but I was in no humour to 

be critical as to what I ate, being in a fever of impatience that deprived 

me of all appetite. 

I started for London at daybreak next morning, on the top of a 
stage-coach, which seemed to me a thing of supernatural speed after 
the wearisome slowness of a palanquin ; but even by this rapid mode of 
travelling I did not reach the city till the dead of night, and was fain 
to await the advent of morning at an inn in the Borough, where I was 
put into a room looking out on a covered gallery, much like that where 
I had slept on my first coming to London. Nor did I sleep more 
soundly than on that never-to-be-forgotten night: now, as then, I 
came friendless to a strange city, and though J carried a small fortune 
in my pocket, I think I would have gladly bartered my three thousand 
pounds for the certainty that one friend would welcome my return with 
affectionate delight. 

I breakfasted as early as London habits would allow, and found 
myself in the streets at an hour when the city had still a half-awakened 
look, shutters scarcely unclosed, and stout country wenches bawling, 
“Milk, maids below !” at every area. On London-bridge I found 
workmen busy taking down the ruinous old houses which here impeded 
the thoroughfare, narrowing the roadway to but twenty feet, and in 
some places only twelve feet. I was not sorry to see this reformation; 
for though the effect of these old many-gabled houses overhanging the 
river, like a street suspended by some magical enchantment betwixt 
sky and water, was very pleasing to the lover of the picturesque, the 
narrow space allowed for all kinds of traffic was a most serious 
nuisance, and the cause of many accidents. This improvement, which 
I thus saw in its commencement, progressed with the slowness common 
to public works, and was not completed till 1760. 

On the Middlesex side of the bridge I took a hackney-coach, and 
bade the man drive me to St. James’s-square, for I considered that at 
Sir Marcus Lestrange’s residence I should most easily obtain tidings of 
her I came to seek. The Indian sun, to which I had exposed myself 
somewhat recklessly, and seven years of absence, had so much altered 
me, that I hardly feared recognition, whoever I might meet. 

I found the house in St. James’s-square, with but one unshrouded 
window, just opening itself to the March sunshine, like a fashionable 
belle who lifts one languid eyelid when all the working world has been 
long astir. 

I alighted and knocked boldly, determined to run all hazards rather 
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than remain unsatisfied. The same gigantic porter who had answered 
my questions seven years before appeared in response to my summons, 
as little changed in face, figure, dress, or bearing, as if he had been 
some servitor of fairy legend, and had spent the interval in an en- 
chanted sleep. 

I had suffered and seen so much in my absence that I was un- 
reasonably surprised by the unchanged appearance of this man. Seven 
years! Great Heaven! did I judge by my own feelings, I should esti- 
mate the period a century. Seven years, and my noble benefactress, 
whom I had left in the pride of womanhood and beauty, was moulder- 
ing in her grave! Seven years, and I returned to find myself doubtless 
despised and forgotten by the only woman I had ever loved ! 

I asked the porter if Sir Marcus Lestrange were in London. He 
shook his head, and regarded me with a wondering stare. 

“Sir Zverard Lestrange and his lady will be in town to-morrow, 
sir,” he said ; “ they are on a visit in Surrey.” 

“ Sir Zverard Lestrange! Is Sir Marcus dead ?” I asked. 

“ Sir Marcus Lestrange has been dead nearly two years, sir. This 
house now belongs to his only son Sir Everard, and his lady.” 

“ Miss Hemsley that was?” I asked; for the sense of a great lapse 
of time again seized upon me, and it seemed but too possible that Dora 
might be dead, and some second wife installed in her place. 

‘“*‘ Miss Hemsley that was,” replied the porter solemnly, and then 
asked if I would leave my name. 

“No,” I said, “the name is of no consequence. I will wait upon 
Sir Everard in a day or two—here or elsewhere. He frequents some 
club, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; my master is to be seen at White’s in St. James’s-street, 
by his friends, who are mostly members of the club.” 

There was a covert insolence in this which I fully understood. The 
porter would have me to know that his master was not accessible to 
any copper-visaged stranger who might seek an interview with him. 

“Lady Lestrange is well?’ I asked; and to soften this pompous 
Cerberus I here slipped a crown into his ready hand. 

“* Yes, sir, my lady is vastly well,” he replied with friendly readiness. 
“Would your honour step in and rest a bit, while I answer any in- 
quiries you may please to make about the family? Your honour has 
lately returned from foreign parts, I think ?” 

“ Yes, from—” I hesitated a moment as I was about to pronounce 
the word ‘India:’ that one word, repeated to Sir Everard, might have 
betrayed my identity, and I wanted to spend some little time in Eng- 
land before he knew of my return—“ from Spain.” 

“‘Dearey me! The late Sir Marcus and his lady spent many years 
in Spain. Would your honour please to sit ?” 

I had entered the hall, a lofty apartment paved with gray marble, 
and distinguished by a dismal splendour. Never till this moment had 
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I penetrated even so far into this house, and I looked around me curi- 
ousty. ”I'was here she lived; I fancied her slight figure passing to and 
fro upon the broad staircase, her little hand lightly resting on the grim 
bronze balustrade. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the porter, completely mollified by my donation ; 
“my lady is well, or as well as a lady of fashion can be, that is out at 
theatres and routs, and Vauxhall and Ranelagh, and suchlike, every 
night of her life, and at sales of pictures and curiosities almost every 
day.” 

“What! she leads a life of pleasure—she loves the amusements of 
the town ?” I said, with an unreasonable sense of bitterness. Because 
my life had been one long mourning, did I think she too must needs 
be desolate ? 

“ Yes, sir; my lady is obliged to do as other ladies of her station, 
and Sir Everard likes to see her happy.” 

“ Happy !” I exclaimed involuntarily; “and that is called happi- 
ness !” 

The porter scrutinised me sharply. 

“ You are some relative of my lady’s, perhaps, sir ?” he asked. 

*“* No; but I come from one who is much interested in her welfare. 
I hope to see her soon after her return to town; yet I would rather you 
did not mention my visit eitherto Sir Everard or my lady ;” and to 
give emphasis to this hint I slipped a second crown into the man’s 
hand. 

‘“‘T shall not say a word, sir,” he replied, as he ushered me to the 
door. 

She was well, she was happy, her life a round of fashionable dissi- 
pation, and she had forgotten me. This seemed to me the sum of 
what I had heard; and although in my fondest dream I could. scarce 
have hoped to find myself remembered or regretted, it was never- 
theless a pain to me to hear of her gaiety. 

“ Fool!” I exclaimed within myself, “ what other fate couldst thou 
expect? Her love for thee was but a girlish fancy, born of her distaste 
for thy rival; and thou gone, and the rival thrust upon her, she has 
reconciled herself to her fate, and takes life gaily, like other women of 
property.” 

Thus did I argue with myself; yet so crestfallen was I, that, on 
the simple strength of this porter’s intelligence, I had half a mind to 
go back to India by the next ship that would carry me thither. Better 
to be facing Meer Jaffier’s foes on the borders of Behar than to 
suffer these pangs of jealous anguish in a country where I had not 
one single friend. With the strange perversity of human nature, I, 
who had so languished to return to England, now felt that my coming 
had been but a folly. It seemed that I had scarce a purpose in this 
great city, to which I had hastened with such burning impatience. 

The invalidation of my marriage? Yes, that was a task to perform; 
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but of what avail the undoing of those rites when she whom alone I 
loved was the happy wife of another? What else had I expected to find 
her? Had I hoped to discover her a widow waiting for my return ? 
Alas, I knew not what I hoped; I knew only that I had found dis- 
appointment. 

I carried Philip Hay’s letter and statement in a pocket-book that I 
wore always about me ; and provided with this I returned to the City 
and sought out Mr. Blade’s office in Little Britain. I found this office 
a darksome den in a somewhat dingy locality, and Mr. Blade himself 
struck me as a kind of practitioner better versed in the exercise of 
legal chicanery than in the nobler offices of the law; a man who 
would take to a doubtful case with a natural relish, and be more at his 
ease in the darkest labyrinth of fraud than in the broad highway of 
honesty. 

This gentleman received me with amazing civility, and seemed 
really moved when I told him of Philip Hay’s fate. 

“ That man’s disappearance has always been a puzzle to me, sir,” 
he said; “and I much regretted his loss ‘as client, companion, and 
friend. In the first capacity he was of little profit to me directly, for I 
believe he never paid a debt in his life; but I am bound to confess 
that he put me in the way of two or three very good things with his 
young patron, Lord Mallandaine. There was an affair on Hounslow- 
heath, sir, an assault and abduction, which might have resulted in a 
most prodigious scandal, implicating more than one member of the 
peerage, if a man had not been found, sir—Jumping Joseph, a young 
man very well known upon the road—who was tried and hung, sir, for 
that very affair; and, I think I may venture to say, by my agency alone.” 

* What!” I exclaimed, aghast at this horrid avowal; “an innocent 
man was executed for a crime of Lord Mallandaine’s! and you are 
proud of the transaction ?” 

** An innocent man! No, my dear sir, Jumping Joseph had earned 
a halter a dozen times over; but it was not he who ran away with 
pretty Miss Lockson of Holford Hall, Wiltshire, and left her father 
for dead in his own travelling-carriage, though a train of circumstan- 
tial evidence, which I had the honour to prepare, brought it home to 
him in the most convincing manner. The hemp was grown, and the 
yarn was spun, my dear sir; it was only a question who should put the 
rope round his neck.” 

* And my Lord Ma!landaine’s victim, this Miss Lockson ?” 

Mr. Blade shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI cannot say for certain what became of the girl,” he said. 
‘Twas murmured in her father’s neighbourhood that she wandered 
home one day about a year after the abduction, somewhat touched in 
the head, and would never speak the name of her betrayer. But your 
country folks have a knack of inventing these romantic stories. The 
history of Lord Mallandaine’s victims would fill a big book.” 
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** Does the wretch still live ?” I asked. 

“ Live? yes; and is counted of some importance in his party. ’T'was 
but the other night he stood up in the House of Lords to denounce the 
reputed author of an immoral poem, with whom he was not long ago 
on terms of warm friendship.—But I ramble, sir; so to business.” 

I gave him Philip Hay’s letter, which he at once acknowledged as 
genuine, but was not so prompt to hand me the box containing the papers. 

“There is one circumstance our lamented friend appears to have 
forgotten,” he said, with a smothered sigh. 

* And pray what is that ?” 

“The fact that he left these herein-named papers with me as a— 
ahem !—a kind of security for my claim against him.” 

“T have no knowledge of that, Mr. Blade, nor, I dare venture to 
say, had Mr. Hay any notion you would advance such a claim. He 
spoke of you as a friend rather than as a lawyer.” 

‘“‘T am flattered by the friendship of a man who possessed all the 
elements of greatness,” replied Mr. Blade; “but, as the father of a 
family, I am bound to remember my claim against our lamented friend, 
which includes costs ont of pocket.” 

** But you are also bound to remember that these papers are of no 
intrinsic value—” 

“They are of value to you, my dear sir,” interposed the lawyer, 
with a wily grin, “or you would scarce take the trouble to come after 
them.” 

This was an unanswerable argument; so I replied to my gentleman 
with more candour than such a knave deserved at my hands. 

“TJ have reason to believe there is one document in that box of im- 
portance to myself,” I said ; “but I am very sure there is no paper in 
it of the smallest intrinsic value.” 

“Intrinsic value is one thing, sir, and personal value another. I 
never supposed that my lamented friend had left bank-notes or India 
stock in my keeping. But there is no commodity of such fluctuating 
value as private papers. I have seen a gentleman’s note of hand, and a 
lady’s love-letter, sold at a price that would astound you.” 

“No evidence of a fine gentleman’s iniquity or a fine lady’s folly 
would astonish me, sir. But to return to Mr. Hay’s papers.” 

“To return to those papers, sir. You will perceive, in the first 
place, that I have an equitable lien upon them in the shape of my bill 
of costs; and in the second place, had I no such lien, I should not be 
authorised in handing them to yon on the strength of that letter.” 

“‘ What can be plainer than this letter, Mr. Blade ?” 

“Nothing, if the writer were still alive, and the property his to 
dispose of. But the writer’s life having lapsed in the interim, the 
papers in question belong to his next of kin, who, on taking out letters 
of administration, would be able to claim these with the other effects of 
the deceased.” 
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“ Good heavens, sir, what do you mean by letters of administration? 
You must be aware that Philip Hay lived and died a pauper.” 

“T am aware of nothing relative to the last six years of his life, sir; 
and in the eye of the law he has an estate which must be administered 
according to the law in such cases made and provided. And I, sir, as 
a gentleman and an attorney, would be guilty of a gross misdemeanour 
——nay, indeed, a fraud upon Mr. Hay’s heirs, executors, and assigns— 
should I hand you the aforesaid papers on the strength of that letter.” 

This was beyond measure provoking, and I was sorely tempted to 
lose patience with Mr. Blade. 

“Come, come, sir,” I said; “I doubt there is some little mistake 
here. My bronzed face deceives you, and you fancy because I have 
come from the Indies I must needs be a greenhorn in all matters of 
business. Allow me to tell you that I was a civil servant of the Com- 
pany, and that my duties brought me in hourly contact with the natives 
of Hindostan, who are the veriest rogues and knaves that live upon this 
earth. A man who has dealt for six years with them, sir, has little to 
learn in chicanery, and will scarce submit to be defrauded of his honest 
rights by a knavish perversion of justice.” 

“You are. impertinent, sir,” replied Mr. Blade, with an air of 
dignity, “‘ and since you choose to advance your claim in an offensive 
manner, I shall stick to the letter of the law, and hereby refuse to 
surrender that box to anyone but the lawful administrator of the late 
Mr. Philip Hay’s effects.” 

There was a resolution about the scoundrel’s tone that told me he 
was only to be countered by equal resolution on my part. Should I 
show any desire to conciliate him, or to bargain with him, he would 
suppose the paper to be of vital importance to me, and would do his 
utmost to bleed me of my last guinea. 

“Very well, sir,” I said, rising and putting on my hat; “in that 
case there is no more to be done. If the letter of the law will not give 
me the paper my friend desired me to have, I must e’en do without it. 
I have too much respect for the law to tempt you to a breach of it. 
Good-morning.” 

Mr. Blade stared at me for a moment dumfounded; but as I 
moved towards the door, he skipped suddenly forward and placed 
himself before it. 

“Not so hastily, sir!” he exclaimed; “you had best, at any rate, 
leave me your name and address. In this letter you are but spoken of 
as the bearer. If I find I can strain the law in your favour, I—” 

**T would not have you burden your conscience to do me a service, 
sir. My name and address are of no importance. Be so good as to 
move away from that door; I have engagements elsewhere, and am 
somewhat hurried.” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Blade in an appealing tone, “between men of 
business this is childish. You want a paper from that box, or you 
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would not have come to Little Britain. What will you give for that 
letter ?” 

“JT decline to treat with you on the subject, sir. If my friend’s 
desire gives me no sufficient claim to the paper, I will have none 
of it.” 

“Sir, this is mere histrionic display. You want the paper. Give 
me Bank-of-England notes for one hundred pounds, and it is yours.” 

“T will not higgle for it, sir.” 

“ Come, come, sir; say fifty. *Tis not half my bill of costs.” 

‘‘T have no money about me, sir, and can very well exist without 
the paper ;” and I made another move towards the door. 

“Bring me five-and-twenty guineas, sir, and it is yours. “Twill 
barely cover my costs out of pocket ; but the father of a family is the 
plaything of Fortune;” and at this juncture Mr. Blade brushed away an 
imaginary tear with his dingy ruffle. 

“T blush to sink so low, sir, but as the father of a family I will 
take five-and-twenty guineas. In the words of the Apothecary—but 
no, sir, I will not trouble you with a hackneyed quotation. If you 
would let me have the money before two o’clock this afternoon, I 
should take it kindly.” 

“You shall have it, Mr. Blade. I do not much affect this kind of 
barter; but as I have trespassed on your time, I shall be happy to make 
you some recompense, and will bring you the money you demand at 
two o’clock.” 

“Sir, God bless you! I despise my weakness in thus allowing the 
feelings of a father to vanquish at once the principles and instincts of 
a legal practitioner ; but the times are bad; there is positively no- 
thing doing, sir, nothing.” 

I left Mr. Blade, and hastened to deposit the bulk of the bills Mr. 
Watts had given me with a banker, to whom the same kind friend had 
recommended me. A couple of hundred pounds I kept in hand; and 
as I thought it but likely there might be something outlandish in my 
appearance, and as I had no desire to be remarkable, I went at once to 
a respectable tailor in the City, and bade him measure me for a suit of 
clothes in the plainest modern style. He would fain have persuaded 
me to choose some gaudy hue, such as that bloom colour which my 
dear friend Goldsmith afterwards made so famous; but I selected a 
cloth of a dark, sober green, which, when he saw me resolute to have 
it, Mr. Snip declared was the genteelest thing in his shop. But even 
after this I had some difficulty in leaving him without giving an order 
for a scarlet shag frock, without which he declared no gentleman’s 
wardrobe could be complete. This done, I was fairly puzzled when 
the man asked me where he should send the goods, and could give him 
no better address than the inn where I had put up. From the tailor’s 
I went to a barber, who dressed and powdered my hair after the pre- 
vailing fashion, and tried hard to persuade me to buy a wig, recom- . 
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mending me one entirely of human hair, and in a style which he called 
Jehu’s Jemmy, for it seems that fine gentlemen had of late been seized 
with a passion for resembling their coachmen. After this he showed 
me a scratch, which he called the genuine Blood’s skull-covering. But 
finding me unmoved by the exhibition of these, he produced one of a 
monstrous size and feathery appearance, which he told me was known 
amongst men about town as the Apothecary’s Bush. This last he 
pressed upon me as the ne plus ultra in taste. The price of this modish 
headpiece he informed me was six guineas, adding by way of apology 
that human hair was now fetching three guineas an ounce. 

“ And, pray, where do you get this human hair ?” I asked. 

‘‘That, sir, is one of the secrets of the trade. We import from 
Germany, sir, and we buy British hair from the public institutions of 
this city.” 

** From the prisons and hospitals, I suppose,” I hazarded. 

“Well, sir, I confess Sir John Fielding and the gaoler’s shears send 
us many a handsome head of hair. Nor do we inquire too curiously 
into the origin of the article, provided the quality be unimpeachable. 
Let me tempt you to try that Apothecary’s Bush, sir. With a dark 
complexion like yours, the effect of those frizzy curls is killing.” 

“Nay, my good friend, I am but newly returned from the East, 
and am not yet enough in the mode to prefer the hair of some Mistress 
Doll Tearsheet or Molly Seagrim to that with which Nature has clothed 
my head.” 

I left the barber deprecating my want of taste, and went straight 
to Mr. Blade’s office, it being now close upon two o’clock. 

I found the lawyer seated at his desk, with a shabby little tin box 
before him. It was securely sealed with a cipher that I had seen used 
by Everard Lestrange; and I thus perceived how close the intimacy 
had been between these two men at the time of my undoing. 

Having paid Mr. Blade the stipulated five-and-twenty guineas, I 
broke the seal and opened the box. It contained a packet of letters 
written by Everard Lestrange to Philip Hay; and these I read. I had 
received the owner’s permission to use them against the writer; but 
this I had no intention to do. I desired only to obtain a yet fuller 
comprehension of Mr. Lestrange’s character than his iniquitous con- 
duct to myself and Margery Hawker had already afforded me. 

The letters were in great part incomprehensible to me, so lavishly 
did the writer employ cant phrases that seemed to constitute a kind of 
secret language between Philip and himself. But of that which was 
plain to any reader there was enough to stamp the author of these 
epistles as a consummate villain. Profligacy and heartlessness were 
revealed in every line; and when I read those portions of the corre- 
spondence in which the seducer alluded to Margery Hawker, my detes- 
tation of this man reached a supreme degree it had not attained before. 
Alas, poor victim of a libertine’s caprice, couldst thou have seen those 
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lines in which he described the passion thou didst mistake for love, thy 
bruised heart must have broken at once! And this wretch was the 
husband of the pure and gentle creature I had known in the happy, 
unforgotten days at Hauteville! I shuddered as I thought of a union 
between beings so opposite. Could I marvel that my lady spent her 
days and nights in a ceaseless round of fashionable pleasures ? For her 
there could be no such word as home. 

I looked up presently from the letters, and saw Mr. Blade staring 
at me with an astonished countenance, which I doubt not was warranted 
by my own scowling face. 

“Upon my honour, sir, I should have thought you had found 
a nest of scorpions in that box instead of a bundle of old letters,” 
he said. 

“There are viler things than scorpions, Mr. Blade,—the thoughts 
ofa bad man. Do you know Mr.—nay, Sir Everard Lestrange ?” 

“T once had the pleasure to be of some service to him, sir, in a 
delicate transaction. My honour as a professional man forbids me to 
reveal—” 

“QO, sir, I should be the last to question you upon the subject. 
Mr. Lestrange did me a most foul injury some seven years ago, and I 
mean to have redress. Beyond this point I have no interest in him. 
Where is he most easily to be met ?” 

“ Humph! It is some time since I have been employed by him; 
but there are certain distinguished characters upon whom a man of the 
world, and the father of a family like myself, feels it a duty to keep an 
eye. Since Sir Everard’s return from St. Petersburg he has aban- 
doned the onerous paths of diplomacy, and has become solely a man of 
pleasure. His father’s death gave him a handsome fortune; for Sir 
Marcus, although himself a poor man, had inherited largely from his 
’ wife, who died suddenly, leaving him a very fine estate, which now 
belongs to Sir Everard. He is a member of White’s, attends the 
debates and votes with the Ministry, but seldom or never speaks. He 
is said to play high, and is a hanger-on of the two patent theatres, 
where he may be seen paying his court to the younger and prettier of 
the actresses. This, sir, is what I am told of the gentleman. My 
own humble opportunities do not permit me to come in contact with 
him.” 

“T thank you for your information, sir, so far as it goes. I find 
here the one paper which I especially require; and now if you please 
to accept ten guineas as the price of the remainder, which you can ex- 
amine before parting with them, I am willing to take them.” 

“Ten guineas is really so contemptible a sum, sir.” 

“Tt is offered for a most contemptible commodity. If you will take 
the trouble to glance over those papers, you will perceive they are but 
the letters of a libertine written to his venal instrument. It is a cor- 
respondence between Don Juan and Sangarelle, Mr. Blade.” 
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“These letters might fetch me more money from Sir Everard Le- 
strange himself, sir.” 

“Tf you think that, you had best keep them.” 

“ Say fifty pounds, sir, and the letters are yours.” 

The little comedy which we had performed in the morning was now 
repeated, and I finally consented to give twenty guineas for the re- 
maining contents of the case. Amongst the letters I had found two 
containing allusions to that villanous plot of which I had been the 
victim,—allusions which would hardly have been clear to a stranger, 
but which must needs be sufficiently obvious to anyone familiar with 
previous relations between myself and the writer. 

“These shall justify me in the sight of Dorothea Lestrange,” I said 
to myself, “if I survive an encounter with her husband.” 
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BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VIII. ON LITTLE DONKEYS. 


“THE Syracusans,” writes good Master Stephen Gosson, “used such a 
variety of dishes in their banquets, that when they were set, and their 
boards furnished, they were many times in doubt which they should 
touch first or taste last. And, in my opinion, the world giveth every 
writer so large a field to walk in, that before he set pen to his book, 
he shall find himself feasted in Syracusa, uncertain where to begin or 
where toend. This caused Pindarus to question with his Muse, whether 
it were better with his art to decipher the life of the nymph Melia, or 
Cadmus’ encounter with the dragon, or the wars of Hercules at the 
walls of Thebes, or Bacchus’ cups, or Venus’ ingling. He saw so many 
turnings laid open to his feet, that he knew not which way to bend his 
pace.” I go with Master Stephen Gosson to the very fullest extent of 
his argument—he was a clerical dramatist, who, having had a good 
many of his plays damned, took to preaching sermons against the drama 
from the “shrowds” of Paul’s Cross, and to writing against poetry in 
“the School of Abuse”—but I confess, for all that, a burning desire to 
know what “ Venus’ ingling’” may be like. I have known the Paphian 
goddess do a good many things—she hails from Paphos, my Venne- 
mosables, does she not? or is it from Cythera?—but I have never yet 
seen her “ingle.” Comment ¢a se fait-on ? 

Yes, Master Stephen is right, and a Syracusan banquet is set out 
for every man or woman who can wield a knife and fork,—or a pen. 
Never more so, perhaps, than in these present days; for although a 
good deal of the French spoken in this country is after the school of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, and it has been said that ali the proficient German 
scholars among Englishmen might be put into one omnibus, still, most 
tolerably educated men nowadays have some smattering kind of ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of “our lively neighbour 
the Gaul,” or with those of our more solid cousin the Teuton. I have 
known undergraduates from the universities talk quite glibly about 
Madame Bovary and Le Mari de la Danseuse,—exemplary French novels, 
of which no English translations have as yet, I believe, appeared,—and 
who have displayed a pleasing familiarity with the comedies of MM. 
Victorien Sardou and Alexandre Dumas fils. I fancy that Le Lutrin 
would gravel them, and that they would have hard work to construe 
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one of Bossuet’s sermons, or to English a tirade from Zaire. Still, if 
we bear in mind that, twenty years ago, the average young English- 
man’s stock of French did not go beyond ‘ Garsong, donnez-moi le 
Galignani’s Messenger, et look sharp, hang you!” it is in the highest 
degree satisfactory to find our Golden Youth, who would stare if you 
asked them if they had ever read the Alchemist or the Maids Tragedy, 
show themselves conversant with all the elegancies of a “ scrofulous 
French novel, printed on gray paper with blunt type.” At all events, 
ifa man cannot speak or read French and German himself, he has 
generally a wife or a sister who is versed in the modern languages— 
(poor creatures! they must speak half-a-dozen before they are worth 
fifty pounds a-year as governesses ; whereas Brother Tom—the dunder- 
head!—whose Greek would go into a half-quartern measure, and whose 
Euclid into a porte-monnaie, airs himself as a great classical scholar 
and mathematician, takes the Double-Dutch Degree backwards, and 
pops into five hundred a-year as head-master of a proprietary college, 
with the privilege of taking boarders)—and this wife or sister he can 
set to work translating, and providing him with literary fodder to browse 
upon. For what are wives and sisters made for, I should like to know, 
but to be bullied and made slaves of? Keep them at it, and don’t 
spare the cowhide if they are slack to their work! Their sphere is 
Home; let them stay at home and work, while you take a snug little 
dinner at the club, or sit down to pen smart epigrams against strong- 
minded women. There is a great deal too much nonsense and senti- 
ment going about concerning love, mercy, sympathy, and all that kind 
of rubbish. It is quite time for us to be practical, and to look at 
things for what they are worth; ‘hat is to say, to consider how much we 
can get out of them. Do you think that if my grandmother is black, 
that I am to be deterred by any ridiculous considerations of consan- 
guinity from selling her in the open market? Trot her out, and hand 
me over the dollars! We have had a great deal too much hypocrisy 
lately. We want candour, frankness, and practical measures from prac- 
tical men. For instance, there was a noble creature of a juror the 
other day on a coroner’s inquest, somewhere in the Isle of Dogs. A 
pauperised person—a woman—had had the indecency to die of starva- 
tion, or some hypocritical ailment of that sort. The verdict having 
been sat upon, there arose the question of burying her; whereupon this 
noble creature of a juror suggested that she might be buried in an 
egg-box, or, better still, without any coffin at all. For, as this fine 
spirit tersely and cogently put it, what was the use of people after they 
are dead? It so happens that paupers dying in the workhouse do 
serve some purpose of utility subsequent to their demise; for, accord- 
ing to the terms of that Dead-Body Bill which we mainly owe to a late 
Bishop of London, their remains may, if not claimed, be given over to 
the surgeons for dissection; but this woman in the Isle of Dogs, with 
the usual thoughtlessness of her class, had elected to die out of the 
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“house;” so clearly she was of no use to Science, or to anybody or 
anything else, and an egg-box was manifestly the very best sarcophagus 
for her. But I should like to know this juror; I should like to press 
his hand; I should like to press his throat; I should like to ask him to 
dinner, and give him something that would do him good. It is a false 
and sophistical age, and we do not often meet a thoroughly candid and 
unaffected man. When we do, let us make much of him, in the Isle 
of Dogs or elsewhere. 

But, dear me! it is a very long way from Millwall to Syracuse. 
We were saying, if you please, with the Reverend Mr. Stephen Gosson, 
that an author may suffer from an embarras de richesses in the way of 
subjects ; and I took the liberty to add, that there never existed such 
a plethora of topics as at the present time. If you will only make up 
your mind to knead bricks, you will find straw enow to furnish fifty kilns 
a day. There is no need for you to rack your brains to any irritating 
extent. All you have to do is to be tolerably nimble with your fingers, 
and to keep a sharp eye on the pocket-handkerchiefs which careless 
by-passers may permit to protrude from their pockets. Steal right 
and left; there is no Central Criminal Court for the punishment of 
plagiarism. A publisher coolly pirated a work of mine once, and I 
bleated forth a meek complaint in a newspaper; and then the pirate 
called on me to apologise, threatening to bring an action against me 
if I refused. Don’t trouble yourself with wasting midnight oil in the 
composition of original works. Let other people use the oil, and be 
you a wiser virgin, and steal the fruit of the lamp. Steal, civilly if 
you can; but steal. If the victim resists, knock him down, and jump 
upon him. The cat-o’-nine-tails laid on the backs of literary garrotters 
doesn’t hurt much. If you are found out, and impudent plagiarism 
be brought home to you, put a bold face on the matter. Remind your 
critics that Shakespeare stole the plots of his comedies from Florio’s 
novels; that Moliére picked up his property wherever he found it; that 
the scheme of Milton’s Paradise Lost is remarkably like Du Bartas’ Holy 
Week; that John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is taken from the French 
—Bunyan didn’t know French, but that doesn’t matter; that Le Sage 
patched up Gil Bias from half-a-dozen Spanish novels; that Scribe fed 
like a ghoul on Calderon and Lope de Vega; that Washington Irving 
purloined his German Students Story from Hoffmann ; that Goldsmith’s 
Madame Blaise is a translation from De la Monnoye; and that Lord 
Lytton is indebted to a novel by Frédéric Soulié for all the incidents 
in the Lady of Lyons. And then go on stealing; nobody can harm 
you ; and the world doesn’t remember after nine days. I am obliged 
to work very hard myself; and I mean to feel Balzac’s pocket next 
Monday, to fleece Sainte Beuve on Tuesday, to dévalise Fenimore Cooper 
on Wednesday, strip George Sand on Thursday, rifle Sterne on Friday, 
and on Saturday dine royally on the proceeds of the week’s robberies. 
On Sunday I shall go to church, and be attentive to the Litany. 

VOL. VIII. T 
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It is a grand time—«n jour @allégresse—for the literary profession 
On all sides I hear the clicking of scissors, and I sniff the pungent 
mouldiness of the paste-pot. There is so much to write about, 
and moreover there is happily such an amazing quantity of matter 
extant written by other people, and of which you may avail yourself 
without any great chance of being found out. Only line my shelves 
with complete editions of Diderot—who ever read him through ?—of 
Voltaire—of whose prose works most persons are crassly ignorant—of 
Fontenelle and of Marmontel; let me have Montaigne, and Burton’s 
Anatomy, and Sir Thomas Browne, and Tom Nash, and Jeremy Taylor 
on my table, and I will undertake to go on stealing for years without 
so much as a definite charge of petty-larceny being brought home to 
me. If you are nervous of being tracked by authors whose wails may 
be tolerably well known even to a few—for it sometimes happens that 
the critic of the Saturday Review may have dipped into the book from 
which you have been stealing—hie you to the Reading-room of the 
British Museum; take down the volumes of the catalogue seriatim, and 
look out the authors—the more voluminous the better—of whose works 
you have never heard. Give ‘hema turn. Or perhaps you dislike the 
labour of wading through complete books. Steal fragments, then. The 
back numbers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh should properly furnish 
you with any number of bran-new-essays you may be called upon to 
write for the Contemporary or the Fortnightly. Perorations of old reviews 
will make admirable exordia for leaders in daily newspapers. If you 
write in the magazines, secure as many copies of the old “ mags” as 
you can pick up, for twopence apiece, on the bookstalls. It will go 
hard but Tait, and the New Monthly, and the earlier issues of Black- 
wood and Fraser, will afford you comfortable board and lodging. If 
you are a contributor to the weekly periodicals, give your days and 
nights to the plunder of Addison. Ransack the Tatler and the Adven- 
turer, the Livre des Cent et un and the Hermite de la Chaussée d Antin. 
Experto crede, Roberto. I know the thing can be made to pay. Be un- 
just, and fear not. You are scarcely, as the gentleman in Shakespeare 
subtly puts it, a robber;—you are only a man who much does need. 
The only thing about which I feel it necessary to warn you is this: 
that if you are a comic writer, you had better not fall into the habit of 
stealing from the back numbers of Punch, for the gentlemen attached 
to that lively journal know all their old jokes by heart, and are much 
addicted to vamping-up in the year 1869 the facelia they indited in 
the year 1845. 

I don’t think I can do much towards revealing the secrets of the 
prison-house, and showing how the thing is done. Perhaps you will liken 
me to a bird which bewrays its own nest. I beg to state that I am not 
a bird, and that I haven’t got a nest. Iam a Donxzy. I am, brother. 
You should see my ears. You should hear the deep diapason of my in- 
tolerable bray. Bray! my father was Vicar of that place. I was always 
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partial to thistles, and if I could afford a villeggiatura, its site should be 
fixed on Hampstead-heath. That which led me to the outburst of can- 
did confession with which I have prefaced this article, was the thought 
of the enormous, nay I may almost say inexhaustible, fecundity of my 
theme. This “chapter of autobiography” once begun might go on 
for ever and ever. The word ‘donkey’ might serve as an abracadabra 
spell, and force the magician’s slave to go on fetching pails of water 
in secula seculorum. Who is not an ass? Well, everybody who is 
not either a mule ora horse. “ Nescis, mi fili, gquantulaé prudentid regun- 
tur homines;” did not the Swedish chancellor write thus to his son—pre- 
sumably a donkey! Oxenstiern was not an ass. He must have been 
a horse of the Houyhnhnm race, and was therefore fit to govern the 
Yahoo man. 

But there are donkeys and donkeys, as you are aware; fools and 
fools. The Fool of Scripture, whom Solomon seems never tired of 
girding at, is not, to my thinking, a Little Donkey. The small ass is 
a timid, shambling kind of a creature at worst. His asinity is more 
of the negative than of the positive order. He sins less in consequence 
of what he is, than through what he is not. Now Solomon’s fool is a 
tall, stubborn, stiff-necked blockhead ; an opinionated, intolerant, dog- 
matic donkey. He is as the great dorrico, the monstrous white jackass 
of Spain, to the humble costermonger’s moke, which drags greens about 
Camden-town, and is fed mainly on broken gingerbeer-bottles. The 
big donkey reviews books; the little donkey writes books to be reviewed. 
Solomon’s fool goes about denying in his heart the existence of a Cre- 
ator. He is “perverse with his lips, and is a fool,” to the end of the 
chapter. For his back there are stripes, and for his feet the correction 
of the stocks. Let him be answered according to his folly. He is a 
violent and aggressive donkey often; reason with him, therefore, with 
a club or the butt-end of a poker; and when he wags his great lolling 
tongue foolishly, give his bridle a wrench, and make his jaw feel the 
curb. He never had any disease that a good thrashing wouldn’t cure. 
A big fool is a more intolerable nuisance than the biggest of villains ; 
for it is the villain’s interest sometimes to be harmless: whereas the 
large donkey, from sheer want of sense, is always in mischief. He will 
hit people he has never seen before in his life; thrust women off the 
pavement, or plaster their clothes with filth, in the mere wantonness of 
brutal spite; tear up the fittings of the railway-carriage in which he is 
travelling, and fling them out upon the line; puff the fumes of his 
penny cigar in ladies’ faces; scratch his name with a diamond ring on 
the .coffee-room windows at Greenwich ; wrench-off knockers, and un- 
screw door-plates; swagger into Mahometan mosques at Cairo on his 
way to Egypt, and throw his walking-stick at the ostrich-eggs sus- 
pended from the roof; scramble hot halfpence from the windows of the _ 
Spread Eagle at Epsom; assault the police; throw rotten eggs and 
bags of flour at people returning from the Derby; bonnet the waiters 
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at the Alhambra; get up a riot in a country theatre; help to half- 
murder a poor shrinking “ welcher” on a race-course ; and imitate the 
crowing of cocks and the lowing of kine, if, as sometimes happens, he 
contrives to get elected a member of the House of Commons. Often 
the big donkey is a Whitechapel rough, and occasionally he is a “ heavy 
swell,” wearing the jack-boots and buckskins of the Household cavalry. 
He has been, in different ages and in different countries, a Bravo, a 
Ruffiano, Sparafacile, Saltabadil, Captain Bobadil, “ Black Will with a 
cudgel,” a Mohock, a blood, a buck. At present he may be “no end of 
a count,” or a member of the “ Rollicking Rams,” or a ticket-of-leave 
man; but he has always been a thundering fool, and always will be. 
There may be one species of Little Donkey, perhaps, who would like 
to be a “ Rollicking Ram” if he could, but who lacks the requisite 
stamina to assume such a part. There are Muscular Heathens as well 
as Muscular Christians. A “ Rollicking Ram” should be strong. If 
“‘ muzzling the bobbies is his game,” the development of his flexors 
and extensors should be on a scale to warrant him encountering the 
members of the metropolitan police-force in single combat. But a 
medium-sized butcher-boy would be more than a match for the average 
of Little Donkeys. The animal is not only diminutive, but feeble. 
Now Gulliver’s Lilliputians, microscopic as was their stature, were 
many of them valiant men of war; and I imagine that I have already re- 
marked in these essays that Little Men—like Little Women—are often 
the bravest of the brave. With five smooth stones out of the brook 
and a sling, did not little David knock huge Captain Goliath of Gath, 
whose height was six cubits and a span, all to pieces? The Little 
Donkey would much like to perform these feats of arms, only he can’t. 
Exiguity of fibre in his deltoid and his biceps forbid him to “muzzle 
the bobbies.” He is delicate at the chest. He is weak at the knees. 
Premature dissipation has impaired the poor little man’s constitu- 
tion ; incessant smoking has played the deuce with his nerves; and it is 
quite painful to hear his short, dry, husky cough, and mark the hectic 
spot on his cheek. The Little Donkey is obliged to wear a hareskin 
over his pectorals, and swaddle himself in flannel all through the winter. 
By this time you have discovered, no doubt, that the Little Donkey 
I am partieularising, and who is only one among about ten thousand 
varieties of borriquitos whom I could fabulate had I time, and had you 
patience, is the small nuisance on whom society has bestowed the gene- 
ric title of “cad.” But I prefer to call him a Little Donkey, for the 
reason that I think the term “cad” has been in these latter days 
almost as grossly misapplied as the congenital term of “snob.” Many 
wise philological pates have been puzzled over the etymology of “snob,” 
which, to my mind, is clearly derivable from the Italian snobile, ‘ un- 
noble’—base and vile. In that marvellous analysis of human weak- 
nesses, however, called 7he Book of Snobs, the late Mr. Thackeray 
seemed to arrive at the conclusion that the great majority of mankind 
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must be included in the snobbish category. He found snobs among 
brave officers in the army, learned college dons, members of Pall-Mall 
clubs; numbers of gentlemen, in fact, because they happened to be 
vain, or frivolous, or weak-minded, were classed by the illustrious 
satirist as snobs; whereas I take it that frivolity and vanity and im- 
becility are qualities quite compatible with an entire absence of snob- 
bery. So, following in the footsteps of the Mighty Master, did Mr. 
James Hannay, in a remarkable series of papers in the Jmperial Review, 
stigmatise almost every section in the community as being more or less 

of the “cad” genus. When I was young, the “cad” was a “rough.” 

An impudent, slangy omnibus conductor was called a “cad.” Before I 

was born, the sedan-chair men and ticket-porters in Edinburgh were 

known as “caders” or “cadies” or “cads.” By the term “cad,” in fine, 

was generally understood great bodily strength, combined with that 

rudeness and insolence which strength unmodified by education is apt 

to beget. The midshipmen of the Mediterranean squadron, as Mr. 

Hannay should know full well, were accustomed to call the Maltese 

boatmen and the cut-throat hangers-on of Nix Mangiare stairs “ cads.” 

But the present acceptation of “cad” is of a snob of lower degree,—a 

ridiculously vulgar impostor, who strives to appear that which he is not ; 

who grotesquely apes the manners of his betters, but who betrays the 

innate lowness of his origin and the squalor of his intellectual training 

by every step he takes, and by every word he utters. You may depend 

upon it, that among the Philistine host there were such contemptible 

Little Donkeys, erroneously dubbed “cads.” Goliath was a Philistine 

after Mr. Mathew Arnold’s own heart; a burly, blustering, swaggering 

monster, with his brass pot on his head and his coat-of-mail, his greaves 

of brass upon his legs and his target of brass between his shoulders, 

with the staff of his spear like a weaver’s beam, and his spear-head that 

weighed six hundred shekels of iron. He was a bully, if you will, and 

a boaster, but he could fight; he was the heaviest of “swells.” How 

many hundreds of puny creatures were there, I wonder, in the Philis- 

tine camp who looked up to this huge, swashbuckling giant with awe 

and admiration—who tried to imitate the hoarse, gruff tones in which 

he defied the men of Israel, staggering along with spears too heavy 

for them, and with brazen helmets which gave them the headache,— 

who wore greaves @ /a Goliath on their spindle-shanks, and targets of 

brass between their shoulder-blades. 

The “ one-horse” Philistine of old, the Little Donkey of the present 
day, was christened about twenty-three years ago by the late Albert 
Smith “the Gent.” How many of the existing generations of readers, 
I wonder, have ever perused that diverting little shilling book, published 
by poor David Bogue, and which was illustrated by Hine and Henning, - 
The Natural History of the Gent, sold by tens of thousands? If the 
author did not make much money by his opuscule, the profits of the pub- 
lisher, at least, must have been immense. Albert Smith showed us the 
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“gent” in his habit as he lived. About 1846-7 this animal was accus- 
tomed to wear a very shiny hat, somewhat low in the crown, with a 
very narrow brim. The hat was stuck artfully on one side of his head. 
His upper garment in winter was a paletét of some amazingly rough 
and fluffy material, and of light colour, which gave him very much 
the appearance of a Skye-terrier. His collar was of the “ stand-up” 
order—not the “dog” or “all-round” collar, that came in with the 
** Noah’s-ark” coat, in the first year of the Crimean war, but a stiff and 
curt collar with spiky ends, which just met the tips of his “ aggravators” 
or love-locks. He wore his hair long and richly greased. The poor 
little fellow would have dearly liked to wear either a moustache ora 
beard, or both; but he dared not. Sumptuary laws as to shaving did 
really exist a generation since. Commercial employers had a horror of 
hairy faces ; and as the “ gent” was generally either a clerk or a counter- 
jumper, it was as much as his situation was worth to leave his upper 
lip or chin unshorn. He “ took it out” in whisker, however, when his 
whiskers would grow; and when he patronised Laurent’s Casino or a 
Vauxhall masquerade he bought a sham moustache at Mr. Nathan’s, 
and gummed it securely on his face. The shirt-fronts of the “gent,” 
when he was prosperous, were particoloured, or were decorated with 
vividly-illuminated effigies of bull-dog’s heads, skulls, ballet-girls, or 
ships in full sail. The “gent’’ of humbler means wore a “ dickey.” 
His cravat was either a tie of very “loud” colours and with very long 
ends, or a satin stock, in which were stuck two breast-pins attached 
together by a chain, and surmounted by monstrous bulbs of coloured 
glass. LElectro-gilding was, comparatively speaking, in its infancy in 
’46-47, and the “ gent” was thus debarred from indulging to any great 
extent in imitation watchguards and sham lockets. There was a stuff, 
however, called “ Mosaic” jewelry which he sometimes patronised ; but 
a shower of rain was sufficient to rob it of its auriferous sheen, and 
resolve it into its primitive baseness of brass. The “gent” was not 
much given to smoking in the streets by daylight. His employers had 
an ugly habit of classing cigar-smokers with moustache-wearers, and 
both with billiard-markers, cavalry-officers, fiddlers, circus-riders, artists, 
and other disreputable characters. The “gent” who smoked a cigar in 
the street before the shades of evening had fallen was in danger of the 
“sack.” His consumption, however, of penny “ pickwicks,” three-half- 
penny “cubas,” and twopenny “gems,” so soon as the gas was lit, was 
prodigious. 

The Strand in those days abounded with tobacconists’ shops, and 
in many of these magasins there was a pretty girl behind the counter. 
Peep into one of these establishments between nine o’clock and mid- 
night, and you were tolerably certain to see the Gents—* by one, by 
two, by three”—sitting on the chest which was supposed to contain 
prime havannas just out of bond, but which frequently contained only 
the useful but humble hearth-broom and dust-pan. Over this chest 
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the “ gent’? would swing his short legs, which were usually cased in 
trousers of a staring check or with an alarming stripe. He called the 
pretty girl behind the counter “ Loo,” and she repeatedly enjoined him 
to “ get along with his imperence.” Then he would go up-stairs and 
lose his little sixpences at pool, and call the marker “ Fred.” Then he 
would repair to the public-house round the corner, and toss his com- 
rades for half-and-half, and sup on Abernethy-biscuit and cheese. He 
would “ chaff” the barmaid, and call her “ Liz.’”’ Take him for all 
in all, I don’t think the “gent” of three-and-twenty years ago was 
quite so pretentious a thing as the Little Donkey of to-day. He was 
not ashamed to wear bluchers; very often he dispensed altogether with 
gloves,—when he did wear them, they were usually of the warm but 
unostentatious kind known as “ Berlin;” on high days and holidays 
he might disport himself in a “ shilling’s worth of dog;” and if he went 
to a soirée at Mr. Frampton’s Dancing Academy, he would occasionally 
go so far as an eighteenpenny pair of white kids. From these he would 
have his money’s worth, however; for he would continue to wear the 
white kids until they were as black as the portico of St. Paul’s. 

This was the “Gent” as Albert Smith saw him. On the whole, I 
think that he was to be preferred, on the score of manliness, to the 
Little Donkey of our own day. He was not ashamed to dine at a 
slap-bang shop for elevenpence—sixpenny plate of meat, vegetables 
a penny, pint of beer twopence, bread a penny, waiter a penny. On 
evenings when he felt inclined to be steady, or oftener when his funds 
were low, he was not above partaking of “ coffee and a slice” at some 
modest coffee-shop in Camden Town or Pentonville, and passing an 
hour or two in the study of some dog’s-eared novel in the library of 
the establishment. When he could not afford to smoke penny “ pick- 
wicks” or “‘ cubas’”’ or “gems,” he was perfectly contented with a long 
clay-pipe and a screw of “returns.” These humble enjoyments would 
fail to satisfy the Little Donkey of 1869. 
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By some accounts, Theseus met with his death through missing his 
step on the highest cliffs in Scyros, and thence tumbling down head- 
long—the consequence of taking a walk after dark, as his practice was. 
Serve him right, will be the verdict of those to whom every species of 
noctambulism, civic or rural, appears a thing unnatural and banefual, 
and who would apply to every night-walker, on system, Seneca’s re- 
proach of baseness, 7'urpis est—on the score of perverting the proper 
uses of day and night—gui officia lucis noctisque pervertit. We have 
holy writ for it, that if-a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world; but if aman walk in the 
night, he stumbleth, because there is no light in him. 

Nevertheless the taste, not to call it instinct, for noctambulism is 
in some people so strong as to be practically irresistible. It may be a 
morbid preference, after the manner exemplified in Elsie Venner—that 
curious physiological study of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s—who at that 
period of the year when, on account of rattlesnakes, the Rockland peo- 
ple were most cautious of wandering in the leafier coverts which skirted 
the base of the mountain, and the farmers never ventured among the 
bushes except in thick long boots—preferred this particular period 
for her copsewood rambles; for she “was never so much given to 
roaming over the mountain as at this season; and as she had grown 
more absolute and uncontrollable, she was as like to take the night as 
the day for her rambles.” Or it may be an ill-conditioned habit, after 
the sort ascribed by Samuel Butler to the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
secretary some affirm him to have been, and whom he makes out to 
have been ¢urpis, turpissimus, for Seneca’s own reason, and in Seneca’s 
own sense. For the author of Hudibras taxes “a Duke of Bucks” with 
damming up all those lights that nature made in the noblest prospects 
of the world, and opening other little blind loopholes backwards, by 
turning day into night, and night into day; with rising, eating, and 
going to bed by the Julian account, long after all others that go by 
the new style; and with keeping the same hours with owls and the 
antipodes. ‘‘ He does not dwell in his house, but haunt it, like an 
evil spirit that walks all night to disturb the family, and never appears 
by day. He lives perpetually benighted . . . He is as inconstant as 
the moon, which he lives under . . . With St. Paul, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, he dies daily, and only lives in the night.” Although noc- 
tambulism may be something decidedly abnormal, those who defend 
or practise it, or both, need not be such morbid excrescences from 
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nature as a semi-snakish damsel, whose blood is tainted with a fatal 
venom, or as a profligate peer damned by more poets than one to ever- 
lasting fame. The lover, in Thomson, is harmless enough, though 
perhaps a thought “‘ spoony,” in his night-wandering habits; for it is 
this ideal, and rather highly idealised, young gentleman’s practice not 


to quit his retirement 
‘till the Moon 


Peeps through the chambers of the fleecy East, 
Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 

Leads on the gentle Hours; then forth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling languish of her beam, 
With softened soul, and woos the bird of eve 

To mingle woes with his; or, while the world 
And all the sons of care lie hushed in sleep, 
Associates with the midnight shadows drear.” 


George Fox used to perplex the rustics, not more by his taste for 
sitting in a hollow tree all day, than by that for walking the fields by 
night, like a man possessed. The Man of the Hill, as he is called in 
Fielding’s chief work, frightens the country people by his habit of 
walking by night. Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, whom “the country 
people called the Ghost, was known by the slouch in his gait, and the 
length of his stride . . . Yet for all he used to walk o’ nights,’ quoth 
the curate, “he was as gentle as a lamb at times, for I have seen him 
playing at tee-totum with the children, on the great stone at the door 
of our churchyard.” Byron is the original of that young hero of Mr. 
Disraeli’s who avows to Venetia his preference for night exercise: 
“Everything is so still, and then you hear the owls. I cannot make 
out why it is, but nothing gives me more pleasure than to get up 
when everybody is asleep. It seems as if one were the only living 
person in the world.” It is the practice of /e pere Aubry, in Chateau- 
briand’s Indian romance, to rise from his couch at midnight, and 
wander on the mountains, in meditation and prayer. Even during the 
winter he keeps up this habit—loving to see the forest-trees wave their 
now leafless branches, and to watch the clouds fleeting athwart the 
sky, and to listen to the winds and the waterfalls amid that else un- 
broken silence. The poet of the Biglow Papers, dating from the same 
Transatlantic shores, has put on record in characteristic style his esti- 
mate of the advantages and attractions of noctambulism : 


* T love to start out arter night’s begun, 
An’ all the chores about the farm are done, 
The critters milked an’ foddered, gates shet fast, 
Tools cleaned against to-morrer, supper past, 
An’ Nancy darnin’ by her ker’sene lamp,— 
I love, I say, to start upon a tramp, 
To shake the kinkles out o’ back and legs.” 


After explaining his preference for certain spots, such as Concord-road 
and Concord-bridge, Esquire Biglow goes on to report that— 
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“They’re ’most too fur away, take too much time 
To visit often, ef it ain’t in rhyme; 
But there’s a walk that’s hendier a sight, 
And suits me fust-rate of a winter’s night,— 
I mean the round whale’s-back o’ Prospect-hill. 
I love to loiter there while night grows still, 
An’ in the twinklin’ villages about ; 
Fust here, then there, the well-saved light goes out, 
And nary sound but watch-dogs’ false alarms, 
Or muffled cock-crows from the drowsy farms, 
Where some wise rooster (men act jest thet way) 
Stands to’t thet moon-rise is the break o’ day. 

* * * * 

I love to muse there till it kind o’ seems 
Ez ef the world-went eddyin’ off in dreams. 
The north-west wind that twitches at my baird 
Blows out o’ sturdier days not easy scared, 
An’ the same moon thet this December shines 
Starts out the booths an’ tents o’ Putnam’s lines ; 
.... An’ ’twixt the silences, now fur, now nigh, 
Rings the sharp challenge, hums the low reply.” 


Sir Percival Tracey, in the Cazxtoniana, insists upon it that we do 
not sufficiently cultivate the friendship of Night, but separate her by 
too sharp a line from the Day. So it is his wont, as a practical philo- 
sopher, to ride out often in summer, and even in winter often to ramble 
forth, when his guests have been for hours in their beds. He thus 
takes into his day impartially all the twenty-four hours (in effect 
ignoring the Scripture query, Are there not twelve hours in the day ?— 
a query that immediately precedes the assurance of that man’s stum- 
bling who walks after dark). ‘There are trains of thought set in 
motion by the sight of the stars, which are dormant in the glare of the 
sun. And without such thoughts, man’s thinking is incomplete.” Mr. 
Pisistratus Caxton concedes the charm of night, and owns to having 
often felt the truth Sir Percival has thus expressed; more especially, 
perhaps, to have felt it when travelling alone in his younger days, and 
in softer climates than ours. But there comes a time—and “ Sisty,” 
habemus confitentem, is at the time of this utterance verging on sixty— 
when one is compelled to admit that there is such a thing as rheu- 
matism, and that even bronchitis is not altogether a myth. “All 
mortals, my dear Tracey, are not blessed with your enviable health, 
and there is a proverb which warns us against turning night into day.” 
Sir Percival, in reply, suspects that the proverb applies the most to 
those who shut out the night; and argues that the unhealthful time to 
be out is just before and just after sunset—precisely the time which 
the fashionable part of our population seem to prefer for exercise. 
Personally he has never found out-door noctambulism injurious, elderly 
though he be. “My gamekeper,” too, “tells me he is never so well as 
that part of the year when he is out half the night at watch over his 
preserves.” As this whim of Sir Percival’s about night exercise is 
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captivating and plausible, Mr. Caxton deems it due to the health of 
his readers, to warn them, in a foot-note, against acting upon it with- 
out the sanction of their medical advisers. In a later page of the essay 
on Motive Power, when the two interlocutors have parted for the night, 
our author, regaining his own room, opens his window, and looks forth 
on the moonlit garden. A few minutes later, “a shadow, moving 
slow,” he writes, ‘‘ passed over the silvered ground, and, descending the 
terrace stairs, vanished among the breathless shrubs and slumbering 
flowers. I recognised the man who loved to make night his com- 
panion.” 

With regard to the sanitary aspect of the question, the Original Mr. 
Walker sided with the French, “who observe rules respecting health 
more strictly than we do,” in professing a decided mistrust of sunset, 
on account of the vapour which usually rises about that time, and 
which they call de serein; and he adds, from his own experience, 
“Though I think the fresh morning air is the most invigorating in 
its effects, there is no period when I have felt actually so much alacrity 
and energy as when taking exercise, either on foot or horseback, at the 
dead of night, provided the night is clear and dry, and most especially 
during a fine frost.” The body and mind seemed to him to be more 
in unison under such circumstances—to be more harmoniously en 
rapport, to pull better together than at any other time. 

When the young pastor, in the Chronicles of Carlingford, meets his 
strange acquaintance, Mrs. Hilyard, in the country street at night— 
the two approaching each other just as if they had arranged a meeting 
at eleven o’clock of that wet January night, in the gleaming, deserted 
thoroughfare,—his remark that the meeting seems scarcely to be acci- 
dental, is met by the assurance that he is talking romance and non- 
sense, quite inconceivable in a man just come from the society of 
deacons: “ We have met, my dear Mr. Vincent, because, after refresh- 
ing my mind with your lecture, I thought of refreshing my body by a 
walk this fresh night. One saves candles, you know, when one does 
one’s exercise at night; whereas walking by day wastes everything— 
time, tissue, daylight, invaluable treasures; the only light that hurts 
nobody’s eyes, and costs nobody money, is the light of day.” 

For many years of his life, night-walking was a frequent practice 
of Professor Wilson’s, whether among the English lakes or deep in the 
Highland glens. On his way for a midnight ramble in solitude—for 
his daughter and biographer tells us that in spite of his generally even 
flow of good spirits, and his lively enjoyment of social pleasures, it 
seemed as if in his inmost heart he craved some influence more sooth- 
ing and elevating than even the most congenial companionship could 
afford—he would often call on a friend, and with him converse for 
a while, “before taking his solitary way to the mountains, within the 
deep shadows of which he would wander for hours, engaged in what he 
appropriately calls MIDNIGHT ADORATION. 
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* Beneath the full-orbed moon, that bathed in light 
The mellowed verdure of Helvellyn’s steep, 
My spirit teeming with creations bright, 
I walked like one who wanders in his sleep.” 


When, in 1815, he brought his winsome wife to Kinnaird for a High- 
land tour together afoot, we find from a letter of the lady at whose 
house they stopped, that he took to noctambulism at once. “They 
arrived here late last night,” she writes. ‘The following day and 
greater part of the night he passed rambling among our glens alone.” 

It is amusing to hear of him, on one of his midwinter sallies from 
Elleray, through deep snow, arriving at Mr. de Quincey’s cottage at 
Grasmere at half-past one in the morning. The Opium-eater was not 
in bed, nor was he at home. He was at the Nab; and when he re- 
turned about three o’clock, he found his stalwart visitor in possession 
of his bed, and fast asleep. It had been a marvel worth record, if the 
owner of that bed had been found asleep in it at that hour. Hospitality 
apart—and he was the most hospitable of men—Thomas de Quincey 
was not the man to dispute possession of a bed at that time of night. 

Swift would seem to have been addicted to night-walking, but 
rather in town than country. In his later correspondence we meet 
once and again with expressions of regret at his no longer being able 
to indulge that preference. “I must do the best I can,” he writes to 
Dr. Sheridan in 1733, “ but shall never more be a night-walker.’ And 
two years later we find him telling another correspondent, after detail- 
ing points of ill-health, and how he deals with them, “I ride a dozen 
miles as often as I can, and always walk the streets, except in the 
night, which my head will not suffer me to do” now. 

The noctambule, we are cautioned, must be carefully distinguished 
from the noctivague—the latter being a person who, in London slang, 
is said to have “the key of the street;” in other words, one who does 
not go home because he has no home to go to, and no money to hire 
one with. Accordingly we learn that the noctivague’s highest idea of 
human happiness is to have a room where he can turn-in at nine, and 
sleep till the next morning; and if he succeed in getting possession of 
one, he is said to become in general remarkably regular in his habits 
and hours. Whereas the noctambule is characterised by a reluctance 
to go to bed at the time which mankind in the bulk consider proper 
for that purpose. To him, going to bed at night is a mere conven- 
tionality; he sees no necessary connection between night and sleep— 
sleep being simply intended to repair the wear and tear caused by 
bodily and mental activity, while night happens to be his period of 
activity. ‘‘ L’atmosphére extérieure de la nuit parait plus en harmonie 
avec ses gofits, son intelligence, ses sens méme.” So writes a French 
essayist, who has made /e noctambule his special study in Paris by gas- 
light. And, as one of M. Lemer’s English reviewers has observed, 
some noctambulists have pushed this principle so far, that during the 
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winter months they never see daylight unless when the dawn overtakes 
them on their way home. Respectability, he goes on to say, may 
denounce this taste, but cannot condemn it as utterly irrational; it 
being undeniable that noctambulism has charms and enjoyments of 
a high order. Who, for instance, but the noctambulist has ever 
thoroughly and honestly enjoyed a sunrise? “Sunrise finds him [un- 
like the ill-conditioned early riser, who has to get up on purpose] in 
the full possession of all bis faculties—no remnant of a hastily-snatched 
sleep lies heavy on his eyelids, like an ill-digested morsel. It steals 
upon him gently, courting but not demanding his admiration, and he 
sinks to rest with a mind filled with impressions of beauty which crys- 
tallise into golden dreams.” Furthermore this apologist for noctam- 
bulism maintains that none but the night-walker is competent to give 
an opinion of any value on the architecture of a great city; that no one, 
for example, can be said to have seen St. Paul’s until he has seen it 
through the smokeless air of the early summer morning, when all its 
lines come out clear and sharp, and the cross above glitters in the first 
rays of the rising sun. 


‘* On the Rialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening’s walk of meditation,” 


says Pierre, in Venice Preserved. And though the habit may seem in 
keeping with Pierre’s character as a conspirator, it will not tell against 


him with the candid and the contemplative. 

In one of Lord Jeffrey’s gushing letters to Mr. Dickens, a para- 
graph begins with this note of admiration: “ How funny that besoin 
of yours for midnight rambling in city streets, and how curious that 
Macaulay should have the same taste or fancy! If I thought there 
was any such inspiration as yours to be caught by the practice, I should 
expose my poor irritable trachea, I think, to a nocturnal pilgrimage 
without scruple. But I fear I should have my venture for my pains.” 
This was written in 1847; and presumably it is in reference to that 
period that Mr. Dickens describes, in the Uncommercial Traveller, his 
having suffered “some years ago” from a temporary inability to sleep, 
which caused him to walk about the streets all night for a series of 
several nights. This disorder, the result of “‘a distressing impression,” 
might, he says, have taken a long time to conquer, if it had been faintly 
experimented on in bed; but it was soon defeated by the brisk treat- 
ment of getting up directly after lying down, and going out and coming 
home tired at sunrise. And in the course of these nights he professes 
to have finished his education in a fair amateur experience of houseless- 
ness. His principal object being to get through the night, the pursuit 
of it, as he says, brought him into sympathetic relations with people 
who have no other object every night in the year. Besides the chapter 
expressly devoted to the subject of Night-walks, his various stories 
abound in incidental glimpses of the great city on its night-side, or 
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after dark. Mr. de Quincey delighted in night-ramblings through the 
streets of London before they began to empty of their wayfarers; and 
some of these ramblings led the Opium-eater to great distances—“ for 
an opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion of time”—and occa- 
sionally in his attempts to steer homewards, as he phrases it, upon 
nautical principles, by fixing his eye on the pole-star, and seeking am- 
bitiously for a north-west passage, instead of circumnavigating all the 
capes and headlands he had doubled in his outward voyage, he “ came 
suddenly upon such knotty problems of alleys, alleys without sound- 
ings, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s riddles of streets 
without obvious outlets or thoroughfares, as must baffle the audacity 
of porters, and confound the intellects of hackney-coachmen.” But 
the pleasure this “ nicht-wanderin’ man,” as the Ettrick Shepherd calls 
him, took in the London streets by night was apparently identical with 
that so heartily and almost passionately avowed by Charles Lamb. 

The author of Paris au gaz, already referred to, invites us to follow 
him in tracking the erratic life of a company of noctambulists—men 
who turn day into night and vice versa, sleeping till half-past four in 
the afternoon, and then starting for peregrinations which they prolong 
through the night—not, he assures us, with any design of malice pre- 
pense, of murdering or housebreaking, but merely for the pleasure of 
walking about in the company of cats, police-patrols, and chiffonniers. 
The eccentric Dr. Gourdy is especially commemorated in this capacity 
by M. Julien Lemer; but perhaps the most noteworthy of these noct- 
ambules is the poet Gérard de Nerval, hailed by British critics as the 
author of so many delightful tales, and a distinguished contributor to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, who “ at last was found, after a night of 
noctambulism, hanging at dawn from a lamp-post at a street-corner.” 
Edgar Allan Poe professes, as a tale-teller extraordinary, to have taken 
to noctambulism in Paris, with one Auguste Dupin, whose freak of 
fancy it was to be enamoured of the night for her own sake, a dizarrerie 
into which his companion quietly fell, giving himself up, indeed, to all 
the wild whims of ce cher Auguste with a perfect abandon. “The sable 
divinity would not herself dwell with us always; but we could counter- 
feit her presence.” And this they effected by a process reminding 
us of Butler’s charge against the Duke of Bucks, of damming up the 
lights of nature and opening other litile blind loopholes, turning day 
into night and night into day. For at the first dawn of morning they 
closed all the massive shutters of the old building they occupied, and 
lighted a couple of tapers, which threw out only the ghastliest and 
feeblest of rays. ‘‘ By the aid of these we then busied our souls in 
dreams—reading, writing, or conversing, until warned by the clock 
of the advent of true darkness.” Then they sallied forth into the 
streets, arm-in-arm, continuing the topics of the day, or roaming far 
and wide, generally until a very early hour ; seeking amid the wild lights 
and shadows of the populous city that infinity of mental excitement 
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which quiet observation can afford. Morbid as the practice may 
have been, at any rate it is not morbid in the same degree or kind 
even as Sydney Carton’s night-wanderings round and about the house 
of Dr. Manette. “Many a night he vaguely and unhappily wandered 
there when wine had brought no transitory gladness to him ; many a 
dreary daybreak revealed his solitary figure lingering there, and still 
lingering there when the first beams of the sun brought into strong 
relief removed beauties of architecture in spires of churches and lofty 
buildings, as perhaps the quiet time brought some sense of better 
things, else forgotten and unattainable, into his mind. Of late, the 
neglected bed in the Temple-court had known him more scantily than 
ever; and often when he had thrown himself upon it no longer than a 
few minutes, he had got up again and haunted that neighbourhood.” 
Kate Coventry declares that she does like perambulating London streets 
by gas-light; of course with a gentleman to take care of her (honest 
John being ‘he gentleman)—it is so much pleasanter than being stewed 
up in a brougham; and if it is delightful even in winter, how much 
more so in the hot summer nights of the season! “ Your spirits rise 
and your nerves brace themselves as you inhale the midnight air, with 
all its smoky particles pure by comparison with that which has just 
been poisoning you in a crowded drawing-room.” When the Country 
Parson of the Recreations became a City one, and still continued them, 
it was his avowed practice to think out some of his essays “ in solitary 


half-hour walks, on quiet winter evenings, in a certain broad gas-lit 
street remarkable for that absence of passers-by which is charac- 
teristic of many of the streets of this beautiful city”? (Edinburgh). 
Different indeed is the spirit of such noctambulism from that intimated 
by Shakespeare’s Faulconbridge, when he says, 


** Who dares not stir by day must walk by night.” 


And those who so walk by night, in their own despite, may be too 
generally referred to the disreputable category summarised by Mr. Bar- 
ham in one of his Zngoldsby Legends : 


“Tn the dead of the night, though with labour opprest, 
Some mortals disdain the ‘calm blessings of rest ;’ 
Your cracksman, for instance, thinks night-time the best 
To break open a door, or the lid of a chest ; 
And the gipsy who close round your premises prowls 
To ransack your hen-roost and steal all your fowls, 
Always sneaks out at night with the bats and the owls, 
So do witches and warlocks, ghosis, goblins, and ghouls ; 
To say nothing at all of those troublesome ‘swells,’ 
Who come from the playhouses, ‘ flashkens,’ and ‘hells,’ 
To pull-off people’s knockers, and ring people’s bells.” 


FRANCIS JACOX. 





THE VOICE OF GRIEF 


O RUGGED, toilsome path of thorns and briers, 
Of weary, bleeding feet— 

Peopled with shadows of unreaped desires, 
And pleasures incomplete! 

Land of unchanging sorrow for the dead, 
And bitterness of life, 

Where noble lives by cruel hands are shed, 
To win the field of strife ; 

Where Pain eternal, like the Alpine snows, 
Crowned above men and kings, ¢ 

Broods dark as night, and from her bosom throws 
Her arrows and her stings! 


Shall the sweet breath of Summer sweep the earth, 
And make it smile with flowers, 

Yet leave to man the pestilential dearth 
Of ever-withering powers ? 

Behold how Sorrow, wandering through the world, 
Weeps passionate tears of blood, 

And Charity upon the stones is hurled, 
Crying aloud for good! 

The voice of grief pierces the Silent Land, 
Where victory is won— 

Is there no haven past Time’s dangerous strand, 
No joy beyond the sun? 

GEORGE SMITH. 








